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IHTEODUCTION :  THE  80UBCES  OP  HIKDU  LAW. 


CoDOeptioD  of  Uw  in  the  jnrisprodenoe  of  the  Hindus— It  is  of  dlvin« 
ori^n — Origin  of  Hena's  Code— Summoty  of  the  seTenth  Mtd  the 
«i{^th  ohftptera  of  tha  Code — Ko  traoe  of  the  king'^s  power  of  legli- 
latloa— Cieation  of  b  kin^  ~~  Hia  powen  •~~  Aoootdinif  to  Kena 
legisUtion  is  no  put  of  the  kiag-'s  dntiea— How  oases  nnprovided 
for  in  the  Code  to  be  disposed  of— Soaroea  of  law  acoordlng  to 
Henn — Thedotiesof  «  king- accoidin?  to  YaJDawalkyo — Aocording 
to  Noradk — Legialatioa  iuoouBiBtent  with  the  fundamental  notion 
of  Hindu  Iftw  that  it  is  immntablo — Aooording  to  Proaonno  Knmar 
Taj^ore  the  £ahebr;as  were  the  original  legislators,  Afterwards  the 
Brahmins — Bafeience  to  the  legendary  wars  of  Paruanram  to  aap- 
port  this  riew^ Value  of  bjpotheBis  in  Sanscrit  literature  extremelj 
small- Beferenoe  to  ao-oalled  l^lslative  asBembliee— This  might 
refer  to  the  anoient  oastom  of  teaohing  the  saored  laws — Conela- 
aion — 'Hie  aoaroes  of  law  aooording  to  HenD  are  fou:— (I)  The 
Srati ;  (2)  The  Starlti  i  (3)  Approved  nsage ;  (4)  Self-saUsfaoUon— 
Bonroes  of  law  according  to  Yajnawalkja — Self-tadafaotion  as  m 
sonroe  of  law  —  Approrad  nsage  deBned  —  It  eonuste  of  ooBloms 
pteMrred  in  BrahmaTerta — Their  efBoaoy — Cnsloins  not  recorded, 
nor  preBerred— The  Srati  defined- They  are  three  aooordlng  to 
Henn— They  ohiefly  contain  religions  matter — The  Smritis  defined — 
Their  oharaoter— Their  division  Into  three  parts :— (1)  Srata  Sntnu ; 
(2)  Orihya  Bntras ;  (3)  Dharnw  Sntras— Their  olssuflMtfon ;~ 
(1)  Dbannk  or  Samayaoharika  Satraa ;  (II)  Metrical  versions  of  the 
Mune— Instanofls— List  of  the  authors  of  the  Smritis  from  Tajna- 
walkya — Tijoaneewara's  interpretation  of  the  passage- Paraaara'a 
enumeration — Elnnmsration  in  the  Padma  Parana — Mr.  Borradaile'a 
•nameratiOD^Ennmeration  by  Ur.  Stokes- By  West  and  Bhhler — 
Hr.  Steele's  list — The  word  Smriti  seems  to  have  a  definite  and 
reatrioted  meaning — The  nature  of  the  Smritis — The  opinion  regard- 
ing them  that  they  never  were  positive  law— Controverted — The 
mode  of  reasoning  by  which  the  above  opinion  was  arrived  at — ■ 
Fallaoy  in  the  same  pointed  ont— It  is  oppoaod  to  the  Hindu  notion 
<n  tha  anbjeot — Eioeption  to  the  binding  nature  of  the  Smiitli — 
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Bemaikable  Bgreement  amang  the  Smtitif — The  Smritie  oonstltiite 
one  body  ol  law— The  Smiitk  do  not  exist  in  their  integrity — 
Tariataons  betireen  them  aooonnted  for—Another  cause  of  these 
Tuifttions  Btoted — Acoording  to  Tajnawslky a  the  SmritiB  were  octaal 
oodea  of  law — Etliioal  oodes  dtstiuct  from  the  sacred  code — That 
the  Smritis  were  positiTB  law  maiatained  by  Sir  W.  Jones — By  Mr. 
Bnmell — By  Dr.  Jolly  —  Menn-Smriti — Mode  of  proiaolgation — A 
different  tradition  regrardingp  its  promnlgation  stated— The  Smritia 
originally  preserTed  ul  memory —Acoocding-  to  Faraura  partionlai 
Smrltb  appUoable  to  pHtioolar  ^es — Hypothesb  r^^arding  the  age 
of  Henn's  Code— Not  satiifaotory — The  Code  divided  into  twelve 
chapters — The  first  chapter  contains  a  history  of  the  oreation — The 
second  chapter  contains  the  dnties  of  a  Brnhmaoharl — The  third 
ohapME  relates  to  the  ooudition  of  a  house-holder — The  fourth 
chapter  relates  to  the  same — The  fifth  chapter  relates  ta  different 
kinds  of  food,  and  oauae  of  imparity — The  sixth  relates  to  the  third 
and  fourth  stages  of  a  man's  existence — The  seveath  relates  to 
the  r^hte  and  dnties  of  a  king- The  eighth  chapter  describes  the 
18  titles  of  law — The  ninth  chapter  treats  of  the  law  of  Inherit- 
ance —  The  tenth  chapter  oontaina  a  desoriptioa  of  the  mixed 
clBBseB- The  eleTenth  chapter  tresta  of  penance  and  expiation — 
The  twelfth  chapter  treates  of  tranainigratlon  and  otuift  —  The 
Sntiiti  of  Yajnawalkya~It«  division  into  three  parts- HypotheGis 
regaiding  the  age  of  Tajnawalkya— Content*  of  Tajnawalkya's 
Smrlti  —  Hypotheeit  regarding  the  date  of  Narada-SmritI  —  The 
Narada-Smriti  an  abstract  of  the  ninth  chapter  of  the  original  Cbde 
of  MenD— Dr.  Jolly  oontroTerts  the  same— Fallacy  in  his  reaaoning 
pointed  ont — Contents  of  the  Narada-Smriti — First  p^  treats  of 
jndloatore — The  aeoond  part  desoribea  the  18  titles  of  law— Preeent 
condition  of  the  Smritia — Bxoept  Ueun's  Code  none  of  tliem  exists 
in  its  int«gritr — Facility  for  literary  forgeries  in  India — llie  Code 
caUed  Laghn  Menu  is  entire — Other  Bmritia  exiat  in  mere  quota< 
tioni — The  Digeats—Their  inflnenoe  on  Hindn  law— The  disliiiction 
between  the  digests  and  the  commentaries — 13ie  digests  give  rise 
to  the  different  eohoola  of  Hindn  law — Their  interpretalionB  of  the 
same  text— lUnstiation— Another  iUastratlon,  the  rister— Another 
illustration,  the  widow — Tlie  oharaoter  of  tbeee  digests — Praotioally 
they  consUtate  the  positiTs  law  of  the  Hindns — In  ancient  India, 
seonlar  learning  spread  very  slowly— Two  modes  of  pnblication— 
By  teaching- By  pnblio  recitation- The  Mitaoshara : .  its  anthority — 
Its  date — The  Dharmaratna— The  Dayahhaga  only  a  part  of  it — 
The  book  was  promalgated  long  after  the  Hitaoshaia~The 
Tivada  Chintomsnl,  leading  anthority  in  Mithila— The  Tyavahara 
Hayokha,  the  leading  anthority  in  the  Maharashtra  sohool- The 
ratasara  Bbtdhavya  and  the  Sniriti  Chandrica,  the  leading  antho- 
ritiea  in  the  Scnth — The  Smriti  Chandrica— Other  authorities  of 
the  Bengal  school- Of  the  Mibhila  sohool- Of  the  Benares  sohool— 
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Of  the  Ilab&n'htn  school— Of  the  Doravida  sohool — The  judicial  Lbotukx 
deciaionB— Thej  hftve  modified  orlKinnl  Hindu  law—LimitatioiiB  hi  I- 
the  pTopomtion  that  Hindn  law  has  ramaiaed  nnaltered  for  rosnj  '~~ 
thoDsanda  of  7«aTs  —  Stationar]^  and  progressive  soaietieE  distio- 
^uislied — The  Hiodu  sooietj  baa  chang^,  Uioag'h  bIovI; — 1'he  law 
changes  aa  society  ohttnges — Law  changed  by  authantia  interpreta- 
tion and  by  judge-mada  law— The  Hindn  law  changed  by  indirect 
methods  —  The  Hindn  law  changed  by  judicial  decision  —  Hlnii- 
'  tration— The  law  of  wilU  and  testamentSi— The  alienation  of  family 
property  opposed  to  the  provisions  of  Hindn  law— How  far  modified 
by  tile  Uitaoshara — Jimntavahana  went  a  step  forther — The  testa- 
mentary law  dednoed  by  the  Coarts  from  an  erroneons  view  of  the 
law  of  the  Bengal  sohool — The  law  of  wills  repognant  to  the 
notiona  of  a  Hindn— Another  illnstration — Soila  by  revemionera  to 
set  aside  widow's  alienations  —An  illnstiatioQ  from  ttie  Mitacahara — 
Power  of  the  father  to  alienate  family  property — Denied  in  the 
Mitaoshara — Becogniied  by  the  Privy  Coanoil  —  Another  illnstra- 
tion— The  joint  Hindn  family  of  Bengal — Decisions  of  Oonrts  hars 
created  to  some  extent  uncertainty  in  Hiada  law— Illnstration — 
Brother's  danghter's  sons  are  heirs  or  not! — Another  illnstration  of 
nnoertainty  created  by  judicial  decisions— 7%e  value  of  standard 
worhs— Mischief  of  disregarding  standard  anthoritiea  —  The  diffi- 
cnlties  of  administering  Hindn  law — Partially  removed  by  traDsIa* 
tiona  of  standard  works— The  pnndits  the  interpreters  of  law— 
Sometimes  disregarded  by  the  Judges  —  Natural  growth  of  law 
arrested — Judicial  decisions  often  based  npon  incomplete  materials — 
Present  nnoertain  condition  of  Hindu  law— Ininrions  to  the  interests 
of  the  oommuoity- Ita  remedy — By  judicial  deoidous,  or  by  codl- 
Aoation  —  ConsideTable  aid  to  the  Coarts  by  translatiuns  of  tlie 
principal  Digests,  and  the  coUeoticn  of  customs  —A  code  of  Hindu 
law  is  not  likely  to  succeed  at  present. 

The  modem  or  European  conception  of  law  is,  that  c«Meptkn 
it  ifl  the  vnsh  or  command  of  the  sovereign  individual  thejuris- 

pradeoea 

or  sovereign  body ;  and  that,  beyond  this,  ^positive  law  gj^J^ 
has  no  other  source  or  origin.  This  conception  does 
not  obtain  in  Hindu  law.  There  is  no  .trace  in 
Hindu  law  literature  of  the  notion  that  law  is  a 
matter  of  human  institution,  ordained  by  mere  hu- 
man rulers;  that  kings  have  powers  of  legblation 
and  also  powers  of  abrogating  existing  laws.     On 
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iKOTtjKB  the  contrary,  there  are  numerous  texts  to  be  found 
—  in  the  writings  of  the  ancient  Rishts,  to  the  eflFect  that 
^vine*  l*'w  is  sacred, — that  it  is  of  divine  ori^, — that  it  is 
"^^"^  the  revealed  word  of  Grod,— and  that  it  is  eternal  and 
immutable.  There  is  a  passage  in  the  Vedas,  which, 
as  translated  by  Sir  W.  Jones  according  to  the  gloss 
of  Sankara,  reads  thus; — "  God,  having  created  the 
four  classes,  had  not  yet  completed  his  work ;  but,  in 
addition  to  it,  lest  the  Royal  and  Military  Class  should 
become  insupportable  through  their  power  and  fero- 
city, he  produced  the  transcendent  body  of  law;  since 
law  is  the  king  of  kings,  far  more  powerful  and  rigid 
than  they;  nothing  can  be  mightier  than  law,  by 
whose  aid,  as  by  that  of  the  highest  monarch,  even 
the  weak  may  prevail  over  the  strong." '  This  is 
the  true  conception  of  law  according  to  the  Hindus  : 
it  is  not  a  mere  fiction  to  aid  the  purposes  of  inter- 
pretation, but  is  an  article  of  belief  among  nearly 
150  millions  of  human  beings  that  dwell  in  Hin- 
dustan, 
^igin  °*  Hoarding  the  ori^  of  Menu's  Code,  the  highest 
^^""^  and  most  respected  of  all  the  Smritis,  it  is  declared 
in  the  Code  itself,  that  "  He  (the  Immutable  Power), 
having  enacted  this  Code  of  laws,  himself  taught  it 
fully  to.  me  in  the  beginning :  afterwards  I  taught 
it  to  Marichi  and  the  nine  other  holy  sages ;" '  thus 
clearly  expressing  the  divine  ori^n  of  this  Code. 

'  Digert,  Intro.,  xi.  ■  Ohftp.  I,  v.  68. 
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The  seventh  and  the  aghth  chapters  of  the  Insti-  tBcruM 
tutes  of  Menu  treat  of  Grovemment  and  Public  Law, 
or  on  the  Military  Class:  and  on  Judicature,  and  on  of  tii« 
Law,  "  private  and  criminal."  The  first  verse  of  the  jr^*!,^" 
seventh  chapter  states :  "  I  will  fully  declare  the  ^^S^"' 
duty  of  kings  ;  and  show  how  a  ruler  of  men  should 
conduct  himself,  in  what  manner  he  was  firamed, 
and  how  his  ultimate  reward  may  be  atbuned  by 
him."  In  these  two  chapters,  minute  rules  are  laid 
down  for  the  guidance  of  the  king,  his  chief  duty 
is  described  to  be  the  administration  of  justice  ac- 
cording to  local  usage  and  to  loritten  codes ; '  to  inflict 
punishment  on  all  those  who  act  unjustly;'  the 
mischievouB  consequences  of  indolence  on  the  part 
of  the  king  in  not  punishing  the  guilty  are  then 
pointed  out.'  Then  we  have  rules  for  the  selection 
of  ministers  and  other  pubUc  officers;*  the  appoint- 
ment of  ambassadors  and  their  duties."  Then  minute 
rules  are  laid  down  for  the  selection  of  a  proper 
site  for  his  capital ; '  for  constructing  a  fortress  in 
the  mountuns  ;'  and  the  modes  of  supplyingthe  same 
with  weapons  and  conumssariat  stores.*  Rules  for 
ciurying  on  war  and  negotiations  with  enemies, 
and  the  conduct  towards  enemies  in  battle ;  what 
are  prizes  of  war,   are  next  discussed  with  great 


'  Chap.  Vril,  TT,  1-3,  •  Chap.  VII,  t.  63  rt  uq. 

*  Ch»p,  VII,  T.  16.  '  Chap,  VII,  t.  70. 

*  Ch»p.  VII,  VT.  20-28.  »  Chap.  VII,  t.  71  et  ieq. 

*  Chap.  VII,  T.  64  (1  *<q.  •  Chap.  VII,  r.  87  et  »eq.,  and  t.  160  et 
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lbcturk  minutenesa.  Then  follow  rules  for  the  internal 
—  management  of  his  kingdom:'  the  appointment  of 
lords  or  governors  of  towns  and  districts :  the  modes 
of  remmierating  those  officers  of  Government  :  the 
amount  of  daily  wages  to  be  paid  to  menial  servants 
in  the  rojral  household.'  Then  we  find  directions 
for  levying  taxes  and  the  modes  of  raising  revenue  : 
the  king's  share  in  the  various  kinds  of  produce.* 
Then  follow  rules  to  guide  his  daily  habits  of  life :  * 
what  sort  of  food  he  is  to  take,  and  by  whom  it  is 
to  be  prepared ;  musical  recreations  and  dalliance 
with  females  of  the  royal  household.*  Next  we 
find  elaborate  regulations"  on  military  matters  : 
enlistment  of  soldiers :  modes  of  arranging  the 
army  in  the  battle-field  :  the  proper  time  of  the 
year  for  going  out  on  mihtary  expeditions :  nego- 
tiations for  peace  and  alliance :  the  treatment  of 
allies  and  confederates  in  war  :  the  treatment  of 
princes  vanquished  in  war,  and  the  mode  of  govern- 
ing a  conquered  country. 
No  tTMo  of  I^  *lii8  most  minute  and  elaborate  description  of 
poweJ'lff'  a  king's  duties — minute  even  to  trivialness — there  is 
not  the  slightest  trace  of,  or  the  least  allusion  to,  that 
most  important  function  of  a  king, — viz.,  legislation. 
On  the  contrary,  he  is  directed  to  govern  his  king- 
dom, and  to  decide  the  disputes  of  his  subjects, 

■  Chap,  vn,  T.  118  et  mq.  *  Chap.  Til,  v.  317. 

•  Chap.  TH,  T,  128  et  ttq.  *  Clap.  VII,  TV.  221  and  226, 

'  Chap.  VII,  V.  146.  •  Chap.  VII,  v.  160  tt  tei[. 
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according  to  "  rules  drawn  from  local  usages  and  lbctobk 
fivm  written  codes."  *  — 

Menu  deaeribes  a  king  as  created  by  "  the  ruler  ^'^^"  °' 
of  tMs  universe,"  "  forming  him  of  eternal  parti- 
cles drawn  from  the  sulwtance  of  Indra,  Pavana, 
Yama,  Suiya,  of  Agni  and  Varuna,  of  Chandra  and 
Cuvera."'  "  And  since  a  king  was  composed  of 
particles  drawn  from  those  chief  guardian  deities, 
he  consequently  surpasses  all  mortals  in  glory."* 
He  is  ftre  and  air  :  he,  both  sun  and  moon  :  he,  the 
god  of  criminal  justice  :  he,  the  genius  of  wealth  :  uu  powers. 
he,  the  regent  of  waters  :  he,  the  lord  of  the  firma- 
ment,"* "  A  king,  even  though  a  child,  must  not  be 
treated  lightly  from  an  idea  that  he  is  a  mere 
mortal  :  no  :  he  is  a  powerful  divinity  who  appears 
in  a  human  shape."'  Amid  this  extravagant 
description  of  the  superhuman — ^nay  divine — origin 
of  kings,  tliere  is  no  power  reserved  to  them 
of  enacting  or  altering  the  law,  which  exists  inde- 
pendent of  them,  and  has  an  origin  superior  to  them. 

There  is  another  passage  in  the  Institutes  which  ^'^ij* 
establiahes,  beyond  doubt,  the  proposition  tiiat  legis-  b^p^" 
lation  formed  no  part  of  the  duties  of  a  king  ac-  kin^'s^ 
cording  to  the  Hindu  Sastras.     The  Code  of  Menu 
-assumes  this  position,  which  is  generally  accepted  by 
the  Hindus,  that   it  is    a  complete  code  of  duties 
for  all  classes  of  people   constituting    the   Hindu 

'  Chap.  VIII,  T.  3.  •  Chap.  VUI,  t.  *.  •  Chap.  VIII,  t.  6. 

•  Chap.  VUI,  T.  7.  »  Chap.  VUI,  y.  B. 
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i^uEs  society ;  and  that  it  is  not  a  code  intended  for  only 
—  one  class  of  people  or  one  class  of  duties.  In  feet, 
universality  is  its  great  merit  and  its  chief  pride. 
The  great  legislator,  however,  anticipating  that  cases 
might  arise  which  may  not  have  been  provided  for 
in  his  Code,  declares  that,  in  particular  cases  which 

raTi^J!!^  are  not  comprised  in  any  of  the  general  rules,  the 

c^e''w'be  ^^  shall  be  ascertained  by  the  opinion  of  the  well- 
^  " '  instnicted  Brahmins,  which  shall  be  held  to  be 
incontestable  law : '  and  well-instructed  Brahmins 
are  declared  to  be  those  "who  can  adduce  ocular 
proof  from  the  Scripture  itself,  having  studied,  as 
the  law  ordains,  the  Vedas  and  their  extended 
branches,"  which  are,  according  to  Eulluka  Bhatta, 
"the  Vedangas  Mimansa,  Nyaya,  Dharma  Sastra, 
Pnranaa  ; "  *  and  further,  "  a  point  of  law  before  not 
expressly  revealed,  which  shall  be  decided  by  an 
assembly  of  ten  such  virtuous  Brahmins  under  one 
chief,  or,  if  ten  be  not  procurable,  of  three  such,  un- 
der one  president,  let  no  man  controvert."'  It  is 
clear  that  even  in  these  exceptional  cases,  which 
the  Code  considers  must  be  of  rare  occurrence,  ex- 
press  legislative  powers  of  the  king  are  not  recc^- 
nised ;  but  that  the  law  is  to  be  declared  from  the 
analogy  of  existing  rules  to  be  determined  by  Brah> 
mins  learned  in  the  law. 

soarcM  d      ^  another  place  Menu,  speaking  of  the  sources  oi 
ire  only  four, — i 
*  Cliftp.  XU,  T.  109. 
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the  codes   of  law,  approved  usage,   and  self-satia-  i-eotohk 
fection ;'  and  does  not  mention  legislation  among  the     — 
Bources  of  law.      This  subject  will  be  considered 
more  fully  hereafter. 
In  the  Institutes  of   Yninawalkya,  we  find  the  tiib  dntie. 

•>  .      .  of  Jikinfc 

duties  of  a  king   laid   down  in  a  similar  manner,  "yjjj^? 
though  with  more  brevity,  and  his  chief  duty  is  dea-  "'"'''»■ 
cribed  to  be  the  "  daily  investigation  of  judicial  pro- 
ceedings, being  aided  by  assessors." 

It  is  again  laid  down,  that  "  the  king,  divested  of 
anger  and  avarice,  and  associated  with  learned  Brah- 
mins, should  investigate  judicial  proceedings  conform- 
ably to  the  sacred  code  of  laws."'  It  is  clear  that 
the  king's  decision  must  be  based  upon  the  sacred  code 
of  laws,  and  not  upon  any  laws  enacted  or  ordained 
by  him.  And  nowhere,  in  the  whole  of  these  Insti- 
tutes, do  we  find  any  reference  to  any  sort  of  legisla- 
tive functions  to  be  exercised  by  the  king. 

In  the  Narada  Smriti  we  find  the  same  notion  Accnrding 
prevailing.  Narada  describes  the  eight  constituent 
parts  of  a  judicial  proceedii^  to  be  "  the  king,  his 
officer,  the  assessors,  the  law  book,  the  accountant  and 
Bcribe,  gold  and  fire  for  ordeals,  and  water  for  refi^sh- 
ment."  * 

Justice  is  to  be  administered  by  the  king  by 
"  taking  the  law  code  for  his  guide,  and  abiding  by 
the  opinion  pronounced  by  the  chief  judge."*     The 

■  Chsp.  II,  T.  12.       '  Yajafttralk^  cited  in  the  Uitacsbua,  Chap.  I. 
'  Cai»p.  I,  V.  16.  •  Chap.  I,  T.  31. 
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Lhttcm  chapter  cloaes  by  a  sort  of  Bumming  up  of  the  king's 
—    duties  in  these  words  : — "  A  king,  thus  constantly 
paying  attention  to  the  trial  of  hiw-Boita,  here  acquires 
brilliant  glory,  and   hereafter   reaches   the  abode   of 
the  sun."  ^    From  these  passages  it  is  clear  that  the 
law  code  is  something  pre-existing,  which  the  king  ia 
directed  to  follow  and  in  no  way  to  transgress. 
faMDrilirai     -A-gaiQi  the    universally  accepted  conception  that 
rnnliJ^M-  Hindu  law  is  Revelation,  immntable  and  eternal,  can- 
oi  Hindu  not  be  consistently  mainbuned  if  it  is  once  admitted 
Mtbii""""'  ^^^^  there  is  a  power  in  kings  to  alter  or  abrogate 
those  laws,  and  to  substitute  other  laws  in  their  stead ; 
and  the  fiict  is   incontrovertible  that  this  law  has 
remained  imchanged,  theoretically  as  well  as  practi- 
cally, from  the  very  earliest  times  of  which  we  have 
any  historical  record.    And  there  is  no  evidence  to 
show  that  this  system  of  law  was  ever  touched,  or  in 
any  manner  interfered  with,  by  any  body  of  human 
beings  after  the  date  of  its  first  promulgation.     Legis- 
lative power,  if  existing  anywhere,  would  most  cer- 
tainly have  tampered  with  its  integrity  at  some  period 
of  its  immensely  long  existence. 
Accorting      Babu  Prosonno  Kumar  Tagore,  in  the  preface  to  his 
Twr",t].fl  translation  of  the  Vivada  Chintamani,  has  hinted  an 
w^re  tha"  opinion  that  the  legislative  functions   originally  be- 
le^utois,  longed  to  the   Kshetiyas,   or  the  second  of  the  four 
original  classes  :  that,  on  account  of  their  despotic 
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«nd  arbitrary  measures,  the  other  classes  revolted  lkwiim 
agiunst  their  authority,  snatched  the  legislative  powers     — ■ 
&om  their  hands,  and  aitrusted  the  same  into  the  hands 
of  the  Brahmins.     From  that  time  the  Brahmins  >tt«r«araB 

Ihe  Br«h- 

became  the  legislators,  and  the  Kshetryas  the  reposi-  ■»•■«. 
tory  of  executive  authority  in  the  country. 

This  view  is  attempted  to  be  supported  by  a  refer-  Referenw 
ence  to  iiie   legendary  wars  of   Parasuram,  which  ieg«"i«iT 
have  a  very  doubtfid  signification ;  and  the  learned  ^""p^^ 
translator  has  quoted  no  other  authority  in  support 
of  his  opinion.     This   opinion,  therefore,  rests  upon 
mere  conjecture  ;  and  the  value  of  hypothesis,  un-  v.ineof 
supported  by  positive  data,  in  laying  the  historic  basis  ■?  s.nsctit 
of  changes  or  revolutions   in  Hindu  law  or  religion  J^Yl""''^ 
is  now  generally  admitted  to  be  extremely  small : 
opinions   thus  formed  may  be  historically  true  or  his- 
torically false  ;  but  true  or  Mse,  they  are  as  easily 
formed  as  they  are  exploded. 

Unfortunately,  Sanscrit  literature  baa  been  often- 
times made  the  subject  of  crude  and  hasty  gener- 
alisations. In  it  general  conclusions  have  been 
boldly  drawn  from  the  most  scanty  materials,  and  the 
most  questionable  and  spurious  authorities  have  been 
employed  to  support  them  without  the  least  historical 
investigation  or  the  exercise  of  that  critical  ingenuity 
which,  from  its  peculiar  character,  Sanscrit  litera- 
ture requires  more  than  any  other. 

The  learned  translator    fiirther  talks  of   Bhrigu  ReferenM 

.       to  so-culled 

being  appointed  president  of  the  sjtp'eme  legislative  i«Bi«i«'i 
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lkctdm  assembly^  and  "  preridenta  were  likewise  appointed  to 
—  all  the  other  legislative  assemblies  as  tiiey  became 
established  in  the  various  parts  of  the  land." '  For 
this  thore  is  no  historic  evidence,  and  there  is  no 
authority  in  support  of  this  position  in  the  ancient 
texts.  It  is  true,  in  the  Code  of  Menu  it  is  stated  that 
Bhrigu  recited  this  code  to  the  Rishis,  who  came  to 
leam  it  from  him  : '  and  that  Yajnawalkya  delivered 
his  texts  to  the  sages  who  had  assembled  to  hear  him, 
Sir  to  iha  Might  not  this  refer  to  the  most  ancient  and  laud- 
S^lom  able  practice  (mentioned  by  Menu)  of  teaching  the 
th*  Mraeii'  sacred  laws  to  disciples,  who  afterwards  expounded 
and  disseminated  the  doctrines  of  thdr  great  master, 
rather  than  to  the  formation  of  legislative  assemblies 
presided  over  by  learned  sages  (a  purely  modem 
notion)  ? 
CDDciuian.  I  think  it  is  clear,  from  the  ancient  texts  and  the 
universally  accepted  notions  on  the  subject,  that,  ac- 
cording to  Hindu  authorities,  Law  had  a  pre-existing 
entity,  and  was  promulgated  by  the  divine  power 
himself ;  that  there  was  no  necessity  or  room  for  the 
exercise  of  legisktive  functions  by  human  kings. 
The  unaltered  state  of  the  law  for  so  many  thousands 
of  years,  in  theory  and  also  in  practice,  can  alone  be 
explained  on  the  theory  that  Law  is  Revealed. 
The  Riskivakya  constitutes  the  Hindu  law  ;  but  one 
Riski  has  never  been  held  to  contradict  or  override 
another  Rishi ;  and  it  is  the  great  object    of  the 
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DigeBt-writers  or  commentators  to  explain  or  recon-  lbctukb 
cile  the  apparent  contradictions.      I  say  apparent,  be-     — 
cause  the  theory  is,  there  is  no  real  conflict  between 
two  RisMvakyas,  and  that  they  are  all  reconcilable  with 
each  other,  as  being  derived  from  the  same  source. 

Such  being  the  origin  of  Hindu  law,  the  next  Ji'iV^"'"" 
question  that  presents  itself  is, — where  are  we  to  get  ^"m'^,'"^ 
this  law  ;  in  what  documents  are  tiiey  embodied,  or  in  "*  """" 
what  books  are  they  contained  ? 

To  this  question  the  learned  Pundits  return  an 
Unanimous  answer, — viz.,  that  the  Law  ia  contained — 

(1.)     In  the  Sruti.  01  Jh* 

(2.)     In  the  Smriti.  (■*)  TV 

And  Menu  adds  a  third  and  fourth  source  of  law,  (s)  ad- 
viz.,  approved  usage  and  self-satisfaction.  u)%]u 

"  The  Scripture,  the  codes  of  law,  approved  usage,  "o^ 
and,  in  all  indifferent  cases,  self-satisfiiction,  the  wise 
have  openly  declared  to  be  the  quadruple  description 
of  the  juridical  system."'  In  another  place  Menu 
lays  down  "  the  roots  of  law  are  the  whole  Veda,  the 
ordinances  and  moral  practices  of  such  as  perfectly 
understand  it,  the  immemorial  customs  of  good  men, 
(md,  in  cases  quite  indifferent,  self-satisfaction."  * 

According  to  Yajnawalkya,  the  sourcea  or  root  of  ^^]^°J 
law  are  "  the  Sruti,  the  Smriti,the  practice  of  good  men,  J^^S^Ji^' 
what  seems  good  to  one's  self,  and  a  desire  maturely 
considered."  *  If  the  twoslokas  of  Menu  referto  the  same 

■  Clup.  U.  T.  12.  >  Chap.  II,  T.  6. 

'  Bk.  I,  T.  7,  p.  9,  B5aT  and  Uontiion's  TmuUlaoa. 
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i^cTDBE  objects,  as  evidently  they  do,  the  ordinances  and  nwral 

— ■    practices  of  suck  as  understand  the  Veda,  mentioned  in 

the  latter  sloka,  -would  be  identical  with  the  codes  of  law 

mentioned  in  the  former,  a  rather  difficult  identity, 

looking  to  the  import  of  the  two  expressions.    But 

fieif-Mtu-  the  most  difficult  part  in  the  two  slokas  is,  that  self- 

TactionBis  ' 

BOTTca  of  Batisfaction  is  mentioned  as  a  source  of  law.  What 
the  great  law^ver  meant  by  self-satisfaction  as  a 
root  or  source  of  law,  is  very  difficult  at  this  distance 
of  time  to  determine.  Probably  he  meant,  as  his 
great  commentator  KuUuka  Bhatta  indicates  by  using 
as  a  comment  the  words  "  in  cases  quite  indifferent " 
that  in  insignificant  matters  not  provided  for  in 
the  other  sourcea  of  law,  the  man's  own  ideas  of 
right  and  wrong  ought  to  be  the  test  of  his  conduct. 
Is  it  the  elementary  conception  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
liberty  of  private  judgment,  which  is  the  foundation 
of  some  of  the  modem  systems  of  religion  and  mora- 
lity, but  of  which  hardly  any  trace  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Hindu  religion  ? 

Approved       Approved  usage,  as  a  source  of  law,  is  declared  to 

defined,  be  a  body  of  customs  which  have  sprung  up  and 
been  preserved  in  that  tract  of  country  which  is 
styled  Brahmaveria,  situated  between  the  two  divine 
rivers  Sarasioati  and  DrishadwaM,  a  tract  of  country 
frequented  by  the  gods.'    Thisis  the  tract  of  country 

iteoMista  which  IS  bcUeved  by  oriental  scholars  to  be  the  first 
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ders  or  immigrants  in  that  country.  "  The  custom  Lacruiut 
preserved  by  immemorial  tradition  in  that  country,  — 
among  the  four  pure  classes  and  among  those  which  are 
mixed,  is  called  approved  usage."'  The  efficacy  or^^ 
validity  of  these  customs  ia  declared  in  another  part 
of  the  Code.  "  Immemorial  custom  is  transcendent  law 
approved  in  the  sacred  Scriptures  and  in  the  codes  of 
the  divine  legislators  :  let  every  man,  therefore,  of  the 
three  principal  classes,  who  has  a  due  reverence  for 
the  supreme  spirit  which  dwells  in  him,  diligently  and 
constantly  observe  immemorial  custom."'  Andpunish> 
ment  is  ordained  for  those  who  deviate  firom  such  im- 
memorial usage.  *'A  man,  of  the  priestly,  military,  or 
commercial  class,  who  deviates  &om  immemorial  usage 
tastes  not  the  fruit  of  the  Vedas,  but  by  an  exact  obser- 
vance of  it  he  gathers  that  fruit  in  perfection."*  "Thus 
have  holy  sages,  well  knowing  that  law  is  grounded 
on  immemorial  custom,  embraced,  as  the  root  of  all 
piety,  good  usages  long  established."*  This  is  evi- 
dence of  the  growth  of  a  large  body  of  what  Euro- 
petm  jurists  call  customary  laws:  and  it  is  clear  that 
the  Aryans  must  have  been  settled  in  India  for  many 
centuries  before  a  large  body  of  customs  could  have 
sprung  up,  and  been  preserved  by  immemorial  tradi- 
tion to  which  transcendental  efficacy  could  be  as- 
cribed. 

Though  we  have  in  the  above  passages  a  clear  coitnms 

»  Ch.p.  II,  T.  18.  '  Chap.  I,  v.  109.  ^^^ 

»  Ch^.  I,  V.  108.  '  Chap.  I,  v.  110. 
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Lbctcbb  recognition  of  immemorial  custom  aa  a  Bource  of  po* 
—  sitive  law,  it  is  well  knowTi,  however,  that  these  cus- 
toms have  not  been  preserved.  They  have  never 
been  collected  or  embodied  in  a  book  and  handed 
down  from  generation  to  generation,  except  isolated 
and  obscure  references  to  some  individual  custom 
occmring  in  some  Digest  or  Commentary.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  authentic  or  complete  record  of 
these  ancient  customs. 

The  administration  of  justice  in  this  country  has 
also  the  e£fect  of  goring  these  customs.  Our  Courts 
have  never  recognised  them,  and  have  never  attempt- 
ed to  resuscitate  them  or  enquire  into  their  exist- 
ance.  An  ancient  text,  promulgated  many  thousand 
years  ago,  is  given  an  inflexible  interpretation,  and 
made  applicable  to  diverse  nationalities  of  Hindus, 
without  considering  the  immense  change  that  long 
standing  custom  has  introduced  upon  that  text 
among  the  several  populations  of  Hindus  to  whom  it 
is  made  applicable.  Take  for  instance  the  case  of  adop- 
tion. It  has  been  held  by  the  Bengal  High  Court, 
in  the  case  of  Behary  Lai  MvUic  v.  Indurmome 
Chowdrain,^  that,  among  Sudras  in  Bengal,  no  cere* 
monies  are  necessary  to  make  a  vahd  adoption  in 
addition  to  the  giving  and  taking  of  the  chUd  in 
adoption.  The  parties  to  the  suit  belonged  to  a  class 
of  Kayastkas  of  Bengal,  who  are  generally  admitted 
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to  belong  to  the  class  of  Sudras,  though  eome  scholars  leotum 
have  maintained  a  contrary  opinion.  Now,  among  — 
the  Kayaathas  of  Bengal,  it  is  notorious  that  all 
religious  ceremonies  are  performed  in  the  same 
way  as  among  the  twicebom  classes,  with  this 
exception  that  a  Brahmin  performs  for  them  those 
parts  of  the  ceremonies  which  they  themselves  are 
precluded  firom  performing, — Le.,  the  performance  of 
the  homa.  This  has  been  the  custom  with  the  Kayos- 
thaa  from  time  immemorial,  and  in  cases  of  adoption 
among  them  the  religious  ceremonies,  including  the 
datta  homam,  have  been  invariably  performed  from 
very  ancient  times.  The  existence  of  this  custom  was 
never  made  the  subject  of  enquiry  in  the  above  case. 
If  it  was,  the  Court  would  certainly  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  an  adoption  among  Kayasthas  of  Ben- 
gal cannot  be  valid  unless  the  religious  ceremonies, 
including  the  datta  homam,  were  performed.  The 
Court,  however,  neglecting  that  enquiry,  came  to  the 
conclusion,  on  the  authority  of  ancient  texts,  which, 
however,  have  been  modified  by  long-standing  custom, 
that  the  religious  ceremonies  were  not  necessary  to 
the  validity  of  the  adoption — a  conclusion  directly 
opposed  to  the  customary  law  of  the  caste  to  which 
it  was  held  applicable. 

The  non-preservation  of  the  customary  law  of  the 
several  classes  of  Hindus,  and  the  mode  in  which  they 
have  been  disregarded  by  our  Courts,  have  been  a 
source  of  serious  loss  to  Hindu  law,  in  the  absence  of 
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LEcrnsK  which  the  several  Btages  of  its  development  can  now 
—     be  hardly  explained. 

The  Sruti  or  the  Veda  is  considered  in  theory  the 
ultimate  source  of  all  law.  AU  the  Smritis  are  sap- 
posed  to  be  contjuned  in  or  evolved  out  of  the  Sruti. 
Menu's  Code  is  smd  to  be  fully  contained  in  the  Veda. 
"  Whatever  law  has  been  ordained  for  any  person  by 
Menu,  that  law  is  fully  declared  in  the  Veda.'"     The 

fllfln!!i!"'  S^^  is  ^^^  defined  by  Menu  :  *'  By  Sruti,  or  what 
was  heard  from  above,  is  meant  the  Veda,"'  and  the 
Vedaa  are  said  to  have  existed  before  the  creation. 
"  He  too  (the  Great  Power)  first  assigned  to  all  crea- 
tures distinct  names,  distinct  acts,  and  distinct  occu- 
pations :  as  they  had  been  revealed  in  the  pre-exist- 
ing Veda;"'  and  the  Vedas  are  said  to  have  been  form- 
ed by  the  Great  Power  in  the  following  manner: — 

vb'Z  M-    ' '  From  fire,  fi-om  air,  and  from  the  sun,  he  milked  out 

MeDfc*  as  it  were  the  three  primordial  Vedas, — named  Rich, 
Yajush,  and  Saman, — for  the  due  performances  of  the 
sacrifice."*  I  may  mention  here  in  passing,  that,  in 
the  Code  of  Menu,  the  fourth,  or  the  Atharvan  Veda, 
is  never  mentioned  ;  but  that  wherever  the  Vedas  are 
referred  to,  only  the  above  three  Vedas  are  either  ex- 
pressly mentioned  or  referred  to  by  implication. 
This,  probably,  will  account  for  the  belief  prevalent 
among  the  Pundits  and  orthodox  Hindus  that  the 
Atharvan  Veda  is  heterodox  in  its  doctrines. 

'  Cliap.  n,  T.  7.  •  Chap.  I,  t.  21. 

'  Chap,  ri,  T.  10.  *  CliBp.  I,  V.  23, 
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The  Vedas,  however,  contain  more  of  religious  or-  lectcox 
dinances,  and  texts  bearing  upon  law  are  very  rare  :     — ■ 
hence  the  Smritia  are  usually  referred  to  as  containing  ^^?„ 
a  wjmplete  exposition  of  the  legal  duties.  _  m«£' 

The  Smeitis. 

The  Smritis  are  the  codes  of  law.     Their  authority  J^'^^""* 
is  thus  described  by  Menu: — "By  Smriti,  or  what 
was  remembered  from  the  beginning,  the  body  of  law  ; 
those  two  (Sruti  and  Smriti)  must  not  be  oppugned  by 
heterodox  arguments  :  since  from  those  two  proceeds 
the  whole  system  of  duties."^    The  Smritis  are  con- 
sidered to  be  revealed  law,  proclaimed  or  promulgated  JJ^tar, 
by  certain  sagea  or  Rishis  (inspired  nwn).     The   Mi- 
mansists  say  these    works    partake  of  the  human 
character  on  account  of  their  origin,  and  are,  therefore, 
distiugmshed  from  the  Sruti,  the  texts  of  which  are 
supposed  to  exist  in  the  very  words  of  the  Revela- 
tion. "Tbeword'Smriti'meansliterally  'recoUectiou,' 
and  is  used  to  denote  a  work  or  body  of  works  in  which 
the  Rishis  or  sages  of  antiquity,  who  saw  or  received 
the  revelation  of  the  Vedas,  set  down  their  recollections  Tueir  diri- 
regarding  the  performance  of  sacrifices,  initiatory  and  j^J*"** 
daily   rites,  and   tiie  duty  of  man   generally.     The 
aphorisms  on  Vedic  sacrifices  (Sruta  Sutras)  ;  thei-smu 
aphorisms  on  ceremonies  for  the  performance  of  which 
the  domestic  fire  kindled  at  the  time  of  marriage  is 
required  (Grihya  Sutras);  and  the  works  treating  of*.  Grihy* 
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iMjT^ias  the  duties  of  men  in  their  various  relationa  (Dharma 

—-     Sutras)  are  all  comprised  by  the  term  Smriti.    In  the 

sottu.      common  parlance  of  our  days,  however,  the  term  has 

a  narrower  meaning,  and  is  restricted  to  the  last 

kind  of  works."' 
n«ir  ciu-.    Oriental  scholars  maintain  an  opinion  that  these 

law  books  may  be  divided  into  two  principal  classes. 

I— Dhw-  I, — Dharma,  or  Samayackarika  Sutras, 

ma,  or  3>- 

kaSuDM.  i.e.,  literally  "  Aphorisms  on  law  or  established  cus- 
tom "  written  partly  in  prose,  partly  in  mixed  prose 
and  verse. 

n-Metri-  II. — Metrical  versiom  of  such  toorks. 

The  former  class  of  works  is  considered  to  be  more 
inatBDMB.  ancient  than  the  latter.  Apastamba's  Dharma  Sutra 
and  Vishnu's  Dharma  Sutra  are  considered  as  speci- 
mens of  the  former  class  ;  and  the  Institutes  of  Menu, 
of  Yajnawalkya,  and  of  Parasara  axe  considered  as 
belonging  to  the  latter  class.  This  opinion  origin- 
ated with  Professor 'Max  MiiUer,  and  was  subsequent- 
ly followed  by  West  and  Buhler  in  their  Introduction 
to  the  Digest  of  Hindu  law.  The  reasoning  by 
which  this  view  is  supported  will  be  found  in  Max 
MtiUer's  History  of  Ancient  Sanscrit  Literature, 
pp.  61,  132,  199,  206-208,  and  his  letter  printed  in 
Moriey's  Digest,  Introduction,  p.  cxcvi. 

*  West  and  BObler,  Intro.,  zl. 
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The  sages,  or  Rishis,  who  are  considered  as  the  lbctdhb 

reputed  authcre  of  the  Smritis,  are  the  followmg  : —    UdrTTihe 

1.  Menu.  11.  Eatyayana.  tbesTrUii 

2.  Atn.  12.  Vrihaspati.  ii«»«ikT». 

3.  Vishnu.  13.  Parasara. 

4.  Harita.  14.  Vyasa. 

5.  Yajnawalkya.  15.  Sankha. 

6.  Usanas.  16.  Likhita. 

7.  Angira.  17.  Daksha. 

8.  Yama.  18.  Gotama. 

9.  Apastamba.  19.  Satatapa. 
10.  Sambarta.  20.  Vasiahtha. 

These  are  the  names  of  the  twenty  Rishis  as  given 
by  Yajnawalkya.'    The  author  of  the  Mitacshara,  com- 
menting upon  the  text  which  contains  the  above 
enumeration,     says    {Mitacshara    Ackarakanda) : —  vi]r.ne.- 
"  The  meaning  of  this  verse  is,  that  the  Institutes  ["on^'^iS"; 
of  Law,   composed  by   Yajnawalkya,  ought  to  be^^'** 
studied.    The  enumeration   (of  authors  of  Smritis 
given  in  this  verse)  is  not  intended  to  be  exhaustive, 
but  merely  to  give  examples.     Therefore,  this  verse 
does  not  exclude  the  works  of  Baudhay^na  and  the 
rest   (who   are  not  mentioned)    firom  the  Institutes 
of  Law ;  aa  each. of  these  Smritis  possesses  authority, 
the  points  left  doubtful  by  the  one  may  be  decided 
from  the  other.     If  one  set  of  Institutes  contradicts 
the  other,  then  there  is  anr  option." 

'  Bk.  I,  TT.  i,  5,  p.  2,  Bosr  and  Hontriou's  Translalion. 
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lbctdbk  Parasora,  who  is  one  of  the  twenty  Rishis  in  Yaj- 
— .    nawalkya's  list,  names  also  twenty  sages  whose  works 

fiiumera-  ^^  entitled  to  be  called  Smritis  :  his  list'  agrees 
generally  with  Yajnawalkya's,  except  in  these  names : 
instead  of  Yama,  Vrihaspati,  and  Vyasa,  he  substi- 
tutes, Kasyapa,  Gargya,  and  Prachetas. 

lion^thi      The  Padma  Purana,  however,  extends  the  list  to 

Pur.D«.  thirty-six  sages,  which  is  made  up,  by  excluding 
Atri's  name  in  Yajnawalkya's  list,  by  the  following 
additional  names : — 

20.  Marichi.  29.  Gargya. 

21.  Pulastya.  30.  Baudhayana. 

22.  Prachetas.  31.  Paithinasi. 

23.  Bhrigu.  32.  Jabali. 

24.  Narada.  33.  Sumantu. 

25.  Kasyapa.  34,  Parascara. 

26.  Viswamitra.  35.  Locacshi. 

27.  Devala.  36.  Kuthumi.' 

28.  Kishyasringa. 

Hr.  Bom-     Mr.  Borradaile,  in  his   preface  to  the  translation 

iiier.aiiD-  of    Vyavahara    Mayukha,    enumerates    forty-seven 

Rishis,  twenty-seven  of  whom  are  considered  as  au- 

EnaiMra-  thors  of  Upa  SmHtis,  or  works  inferior  in  authority 

tiiin  by  Mr.  '^  '  •' 

stokca.      jq  (^g  Smritis.     Mr.  Stokes,  in  a  note  on  the  above 
By  Wat    passage,  £;ives  fifty-one  names.     Messrs.  West  and 

and  BUhler,  o    '     o  j 

Biihler,  in  the  Introduction'  to  the  Digest  of  Hindu 
Law,  give  the  names  of  seventy -eight  sages,  who  are  the 

•  Cai»p  I,  TT.  12—15. 

*  Colebioolce'i  Digest,  Ptef.,  ut.  >  P.  xiii. 
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aathors  of  one  hundred  and  thirteen  distinct  works  ;  Lbctum 
some  of  them  being  reputed  to  be  the  authors  of    — 
more  than  one  work.     But  the   most   singular   list 
is  furnished  by  Mr.  Steele  in  hm  Summary  of  the  w^stwie'i 
Law  and  Custom  of  Hindu  Castes.     He  gives  the 
names  of  eighteen   Smritis  and  eleven  Upa  Smritis, 
and  among  the  Upa  Smritis  curiously  enough  is  the 
Code  of  Menu  placed.     This  list  was  famished  to  him 
by  persons  assembled  in  Khandesh. 

The  word  '  Smriti '  does  not  seem  to  be  so  flexible  P*-!^ 
as  the  European   scholars   seem  to  think.     It  had  fi^^^Vdrf- 
a  certain  definite  meaning  attached  to  it  in  Hindu  ^t^ced 
law,  and  it  seems  that  the  term  applied  to  the  writ- 
ings of  certain  well-known  sages  and  to  no   other. 
The  European  scholars   have  arrived  at  this  enor- 
mous list  of  names  by  extracting  the  name  of  every 
author  quoted  or  referred  to  in  some  work  or  other 
on  Hindu  law ;  that  everyone  of  such  personages 
is  entitled  to  the  honor  of  being  styled  the  author 
of  a  Smriti  seems   very  questionable  :    and  there  is 
no  authority  in  the  writings  of  the  ancient  sages 
for  such  an  indiscriminate  use  of  the  term. 

The  nature  or  character   of  the   Smritis  must  beTheMtore 
-  1       1  ...  of  ">• 

next  considered  ;    an   opmion    has  grown  up  among  smriua. 

European  scholars,  that  these  Smritis  never  embodied 

the  acUud  laws  current  among  the  Hindus  at  any  ■">■  opinj- 

"  •'on  regard- 

time  ;  that  all  of  them  were  not  positive  laics  in  the  "hft'ih^ 
modem  sense  of  the  term  ;  they  rather  consisted  of  ^"m*"" 
actual  laws  and  hypothetical  laws  according  to  the     , 
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lectum  notions  of  the  author  as  to  what  perfect  laws  ought 
—  to  be  in  a  Brahmin  community  :  they  at  best  resem- 
ble the  modem  treatises  on  Jurisprudence  embody- 
ing the  ideal  of  laws  than  actual  laws  themselves. 
This  opinion  it  is  necessary  to  examine  in  detail,  aB 
it  affects  the  authority  of  those  writings,  and  contra- 
dicts the  universally  accepted  Hindu  notion  on  the 
subject.  The  opinion,  I  believe,  originated  with  Mr. 
Elphlnstone.  In  his  History  of  ludia,  speaking  of 
Menu's  Code,  he  says  : — "  I  have  adhered  to  the  usual 
phraseology  in  speaking  of  this  compilation  :  but 
though  early  adopted  as  an  unquestionable  authority 
for  the  law,  I  should  scarcely  venture  to  regard  it 
as  a  code  drawn  up  for  the  regulation  of  a  particular 
state  \mder  the  sanction  of  a  Government  It  seems 
rather  to  be  the  work  of  a  learned  man  designed  to 
set  forth  his  idea  of  a  perfect  commonwealth  under 
Hindu  institutions." '  This  is  Mr.  Elphinstone's  "  sup- 
position," and  he  thought  Menu's  Code,  like  Plato's 
Republic,  represented  an  ideal  commonwealth.  Sir 
Henry  Mmne,  deriving  bis  notion  probably  from  Mr. 
Elphinstone's  remark,  says  as  follows  of  Menu's  Code  : 
"  The  Hindu  Code,  called  the  laws  of  Menu,  which  is 
certainly  a  Brahmin  compilation,  undoubtedly  en- 
shrines many  genuine  observances  of  the  Hindu  race, 
but  the  opinion  of  the  best  contemporary  Orientalists 
is,  that  it  does  not,  as   a  whole,   represent  a  set  of 
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rules  ever  actually  administered  id  Hindoostan.  It  Lkot™" 
is  in  great  part  an  ideal  picture  of  that  which  in  the  — 
■view  of  the  Brahmins  ought  to  be  the  law."  '  Messrs. 
West  and  Buhler,  in  the  Introduction  to  their  Digest  of 
Hindu  Law,  say  as  follows  : — "  The  older  Smritis  and 
the  originals  of  the  rest  are  not  codes,  but  simply 
manuals  for  the  instruction  of  the  students  of  the 
Charanas,  or  schools.  Hence  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  each  of  these  works  should  treat  its  subject  in 
all  its  details.  It  was  enough  to  give  certain  general 
principles,  and  only  those  details  which  appeared 
particularly  interesting  to  each  individual  teacher. 
It  is,  therefore,  unreasonable  to  charge  the  Smriti, 
'  codes  *  with  a  want  of  precision  and  of  discrimina-  ' 
tion  between  moral  and  legal  maxims,  etc.  Such  stric- 
tures would  only  be  justified  if  they  were  really 
'  codes '  intended  firam  the  first  to  settle  the  law 
between  man  and  man."  *  And  Justice  Jackson,  in  bis 
judgment  in  the  Unchastity  case,  has  m^tained  the 
same  opinion.*  He  has  quoted  the  above  authorities 
and  some  others,  except  Mr.  Elphinstone,  and  has 
given  his  adherence  to  the  opinion  expressed  by 
them. 

With  due  deference  to  the  opinion  of  the  above  cont«TBT- 
BUthorities,   I  venture  to   say  that  the  result  of  my 
readings  and  enquiries  has  been  to  come  to  a  dififerent 
conclusion.    In  tbe  first  place,  the  above  authorities  tiw  m«i« 

ol  r«ama- 

■  AncientLaw.  p.  17,  ed.  of  1863. 

■  Iutro.,p.  zxxTi.  <  19  W.  R.,  4(0. 
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lecthrb  seemed  to  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  by  a  sort 
-—  of  argument  from  analogy.  Examining  the  Codes 
Ston  ViS''  themselves,  they  found  that  they  contained  rules — 
""""^  *'■  some  of  them  very  harsh,  some  very  light,  consider- 
ing the  nature  of  the  offences,  some  provisions  were 
very  puerile,  some  only  rules  of  morality,  and  some 
apparently  self-contradictory  ;  some  favored  one  class, 
and  some  pressed  very  hard  upon  another  class. 
From  this  picture  of  incongruities  and  self-contra- 
dictions, the  modem  critics  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  the  Codes  never  constituted  an  actual  body  of 
positive  law  for  the  government  of  a  living  commu- 
nity. 
r.iiicj  in  Now,  reasoning  of  this  kind  is  liable  to  some  pecu- 
p^{""^  liar  errors.  We  are  apt  to  foi^t  that,  although  the 
Code  has  to  a  certain  extent  come  down  intact,  the 
state  of  society,  for  which  it  was  intended,  has  long 
since  passed  away ;  that  far  from  having  a  living  model 
to  r^resent  it,  it  is  difficult  even  in  imagination  to 
correctly  conceive  it.  Again,  we  are  apt  to  make  our 
present  notions  of  law,  morality,  government,  etc.,  as 
our  standard  of  comparison,  and  arrive  at  the  grotesque 
picture  described  above.  Add  to  this  the  circumstfuice, 
which  is  of  considerable  significance  in  this  discussion, 
that  perhaps  none  of  the  Codes  has  come  down  to  our 
times  in  its  integrity,  and  that  certainly  most  of  them 
exist  in  a  very  fragmentary  or  mutilated  shape ;  and 
the  so-called  incongruities  or  self-contradictions  could, 
probably,  have  been  explained  away  if  we  had  the 
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benefit  of  seeing  the  tohiAe  Code.  Supposing  the  Indian  lmtitsh 
Penal  Code  in  a  fragmentary  state  was  to  come  down  — 
to  a  people  that  would  exist  2,000  years  hence,  and 
who  differed  from  us  as  much  as  the  Greeks  of  Homer 
differed  from  the  modem  subjects  of  the  Porte.  What 
would  that  society  think  of  our  Penal  Code :  would 
they  not  think  somewhat  in  the  same  way  that  the 
European  scholars  named  above  consider  the  Smritis? 
This  reminds  one  of  Lord  Macaulay's  famous  story  of 
the  New  Zealander. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  the  harshness  and 
incongruities  of  a  code  are  very  much  toned  down 
by  the  mode  in  which  its  several  provisions  are  ad- 
ministered. The  Code,  probably,  prescribed  the  maxi- 
mum penalty,  or  embodied  the  extreme  views  on  a 
particular  question :  but  the  Judge,  who  had  to 
administer  the  law,  taking  into  consideration  all  the 
circumstances,  passed  sentences  or  decrees  which  were 
very  &r  from  the  actual  provisions  of  the  Code  itself 
We  do  not  know  how  far  the  rigours  of  ancient  law 
were  mitigated  by  the  Judges  who  administered  that 
law,  and,  in  the  absence  of  that  evidence,  we  have 
only  one  side  of  the  picture  from  which  to  draw  our 
conclusions. 

In  the  second  place,  the  opinion  is  directly  opposed  it  :■  np- 
to  the  Hindu  notion  of  the  authority  of  these  Smritis.  J^^'j^^*^" 
Ask  any  Pundit  or  native  scholar,  well-read  in  the"'**"''**^ 
Sastras,  in  any  part  of  India,  and  he  will  at  once 
answer  that  the  Smritis  coutfun  binding  rules  of  can.- 
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iJWTiiM  duct,  and  he  will  be  surprised  by  the  opinion  that  they 
—  are  lite  treatises  on  Ethics  or  Jurisprudence.  This  is 
the  traditional  opinion ;  and,  in  India,  traditions  have 
a  remarkable  continuity  embodying  truth  which  is 
oftentimes  disguised.  Now  this  traditional  opinion 
must  have  had  some  factitious  basis,  though  it  is 
impossible,  at  this  distance  of  time,  to  identify  or 
determine  it,  which  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
these  Smritis,  or  a  Smriti,  must  have  been  the  actual 
code  of  law  governing  the  Hindu  society  at  some 
stage  of  its  existence. 

Rtception      Qf  couFse,  there  is  one  exception  to  the  binding 

n*ufa'^f  nature  of  the  mles  in  the  Smritis.  It  is  in  the  case 
of  cert^  of  their  provisiona  which  are  declared  not 
applicable  to  the  present,  or  Kali  Age.  For  this  there 
is  authority  in  the  Smritis  themselves,  which  expressly 
declare  that  certain  rules  are  not  to  be  observed  in 
the  present  age.  Such  as  the  practice  of  Niyoga,  the 
several  descriptions  of  sons,  and  so  forth.  These 
provisions  will  be  similar  to  what  would  be  now  styled 
as  laws  repealed. 

Reia«rk»-       There  is  another  singular  circumstance  about  all 

blaxgTM'  ^ 

Znlne  thft  *^fi8e  Smritis.  If  carefully  examined,  it  will  appear 
smiiiu.  ^jj^^  j^j2  these  Smritis  agree  most  remarkably  in  all 
important  or  principal  points.  The  eight  forms  of 
marriage,  the  eighteen  titles  of  law,  the  twelve  des- 
criptions of  sons,  the  practice  of  Niyoga,  or  permis- 
sion to  raise  up  issue,  the  mode  of  administering 
justice,  the  several  duties  of  the  four  primary  classes. 
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the  rules  about  expiation,  and,  in  such  principal  lbct™* 
points,  all  the  Sraritis  generally  agree.  Now,  whence  — 
is  this  agreement  derived  ?  Probably  tiie  Smritis 
embody  one  body  of  laws  which  obtained  among  the 
Aryans  in  their  first  home  in  Hindooston,  or  in  their 
ancient  home  outside  the  limits  of  Hindoostan.  The 
latter  seems  to  be  the  likelier  hypothesis.  The  Smritis 
being  considered  remembered  law,  remembered  from 
time  immemorial,  and  as  there  is  no  written  record  of 
the  Aryan  people  in  their  home  beyond  the  Hindu 
Kush  mountains,  whereas  there  is  a  &int  trace  of 
their  gradual  settlements  in  Hindoostan,  in  Menu,*  it 
is  more  likely  that  the  Smritis  embodied  the  laws  or 
rules  that  were  remembered  and  brought  with  them 
by  the  Hindus  irora  their  ancient  home  beyond  the 
Hindu  Kush  mountains. 

That  the  Smritis  constitute  one  body  of  law,  supple-  tih  smritb 
menting  each  other,  is  universally  maintained  by  all  the  "^'^'^r 
Pundits  of  modem  as  well  as  of  ancient  times  j  and 
there  is  authority  for  it  in  Menu,  where  it  is  stated 
that,  "  when  there  are  two  sacred  texts,  apparently 
inconsistent,  both  are  held  to  be  law  ;  for  both  are 
pronounced  by  the  wise  to  be  valid  and  reconcilable." ' 
This  may  be  the  traditional  embodiment  of  an  archiuc 
fiict  referring  to  the  unity  of  this  body  of  law.  ■ 

Our  examination  of  the  Smritis  for  the  purpose  of 
tracii^  the  agreement  between  them  is  very  much 

'  Oup.  II,  T.  nttteq.  ■  Chap.  II,  v.  11. 
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Lecture  impaired  by  the  fact  of  the  mutilated  condition  in 
—     which  they  at  present  exist,  coupled  with  the  circum- 
stance of  many  interpolations  existing  among  them^ 
and  the  suspicion  of  the  existence  of  many  more. 
dJ^nl^^i!'     ^^  ^®  ^^  *  genuine  body  of  Smritis  existing  in 
bil^uy.   its  integrity,  our  enquiries  on  this  head  would  have 
been  attended  with  signal  succms  ;  as  it  is,  we  must 
be  satisfied  with   the  defective    matetials  that  we 
possess,  and  work  upon  them  as  beat  we  can.     The 
difference  in  the  provisions  that  exist  in  the  several 
Smritis  in  matters  of  dettul,  is  probably  .accounted  for 
by  the  import  of  local  customs  influencing  their  pro- 
visions.   We  have  evidence  in  Menu's  Code  that,  at  the 
time  of  its  promulgation,  the  Aryans  had  occupied  the 
whole  or  nearly   the  whole  of  Hindoostan  Proper. 
Viri«tions  Thcj  had  occupied  the  coxmtry  called  Brakmavarta 
I^ni^"    situated  between  the  rivers  Saraswati  and  Drishadtoati 
**'         in  the  Punjab.'    They  had  occupied  the  country  called 
Brahmarski,  consisting  of  Kumksketra,  Matsya,  Pan~ 
ckcda  or  Kanyaadja,  and  Surasena  or  Mathura,  includ- 
ing the  modem  Doab  and  the  adjacent  territories.' 
They  had  occupied  "  the  country  which  lies  between 
Himawat  and  Vindhya  to  the  east  of  Vinasana  and  to 
the  west  of  Prayaga  (Allahabad),  celebrated  by  the 
title  of  Madhya  Desa,  or  the  central  region.''*    And 
they  had  occupied  the  country  which  is  sitaated  "  as 
far  as  the  eastern  and  as  &r  as  the  western  oceans 

'  Chap.  U,  T,  17.  ■  Chap.  U,  t.  1».  '  Chap.  II,  v.  21. 
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between  the  two  mountains  just  mentioned,  which  the  i^dm 
wise  have  named  Aryavarta,  or  inhabited  by  respect-  — 
able  men."'  Among  the  ancient  Aryans  who  had 
occupied  such  various  parts  of  the  country,  local 
customs  must  have  arisen  which  varied  firom  the  pro- 
visions of  ancient  law  ;  and  as  cnBtom  is  authorita- 
tively respected,  its  silent  influence  exerted  upon  the 
provisions  of  ancient  law  may  probably  have  caused 
the  variations  that  are  now  observable  among  the 
several  Smritis. 

Another  circumstance  may  have   contributed   to  Another 

•^        .  caiucof 

create  the  variations.  The  ancient  law  must  have  thesB 
existed  at  one  time  as  unwritten  law,  before  writing  ""*^ 
was  invented ;  it  existed  as  part  of  the  spoken  litera- 
ture of  the  country  before  written  literature  came  into 
use.  This  body  of  law  was  handed  down  by  tradi- 
tion by  the  ancient  and  approved  custom  of  the 
country  ixom  teachers  to  disciples  in  succession.  We 
find  Menu's  Code  promulgated  to  an  assembly  of 
fiiahis  who  came  to  be  instructed  in  it  by  Bhrigu,  the 
son  of  Menu.'  We  find  the  Institutes  of  Yajnawalkya 
in  a  similar  manner  declared  before  an  assembly 
of  Rishis  in  ancient  MithUa.  And  it  is  still  the 
custom  among  the  Pundits  of  this  country  for  each 
one  to  teach  a  number  of  disciples  in  some  branch  of 
law  or  ritual.  I  shall  afterwards  show  that  this  is 
one  of  the  two  modes  by  which  new  tenets  or  doctrines 

'  ChBp.  n,  ¥.  23.  »  Chap.  I,  TV.  68  &  60. 
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Lbctube  were  published  among  the  ancient  Hindus.  Now,  this 
—  body  of  law  must  have  existed  in  memory,  for  a  con- 
siderable length  of  time,  probably  for  some  centuries. 
In  the  course  of  its  devolution  in  this  manner,  the 
traditional  body  of  law  must  have  received  accretions, 
either  by  accident  or  by  design,  till  it  was  reduced 
into  writing,  when  it  obtained  a  fixedness,  and  was  ibr 
the  first  time,  what  may  be  called,  stereotyped.  The 
accretions  to  the  traditions  must  have  been  various 
according  to  the  parts  of  the  country  where  they  were 
severally  current,  and  the  variations  among  the  several 
Smritis  will,  probably,  be  thus  accounted  for. 
At^w^'j'e  That  the  Smritis  were  codes  oflaw,  and  not  treatises 
smmi'  ""*  "^^  morality y  will  appear  clearly  from  two  remarkable 
".^"o'f""'  passages  in  the  Smriti  of  Yajnawalkya : — "  The  King 
should  investigate  judicial  proceedings  conform- 
ably to  the  sacred  cade  of  laws."  This  passage  has  been 
quoted  before,  and  the  sabred  code  of  laws  here  refer 
tothsi Smritis.  Vijnaneswara  in  his  commentary  upon 
the  passage  "  conformably  to  the  sacred  code  of  laws," 
says  "  not  according  to  ethical  law"  thereby  clearly 
showing  that  the  sacred  code  of  laws  or  Smritis  are 
something  different  from  ethical  law :  and  the  king  is 
enjoined  not  to  decide  cases  according  to  codes  on 
ethics,  but  according  to  the  sacred  code  of  laws.  The 
next  passage  of  Yajnawalkya,  to  which  I  shall  refer, 
occurs  in  the  2nd  chapter  of  Mitacshara  (Grish  Tai^a- 
lankar's  edition,  p.  52).  The  sage  declares  :  "  It  is  a 
fixed  rule  that  the  sacred  code  is  of  greater  authority 
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than  the  Tvk  of  ethics"  and  the  commentary  upon  this  L«mjB» 
passage  mentions  "  ethical  codee,  such  as  those  com-  — 
piled  by  Usanae  and  others  ;"  and  farther  lays  down, 
that  "where  the  sacred  and  ethical  codes  are  at 
variance,  the  former  ia  more  authoritative  than  the 
latter  :  this  is  the  estahlished  rule  or  definition." 
Then  the  commentary  gives  some  instances  of  moral 
iniles  and  also  of  rules  of  law,  and  points  out  the 
apparent  contradiction  between  them,  and  tries  to 
reconcile  it.  The  chapter  closes  with  an  anathema 
against  those  who  prefer  the  ethical  code.  "  Here 
then  the  sacred  code  is  more  authoritative  than  the 
ethical  code ;  and  Apoatamba  has  propounded  a 
heavy  penance,  where  ethical  and  sacred  rules 
interfere'  with  each  other,  for  the  peraon  who  inclines 
to  the  ethical.     The  penance  endures  twelve  years." 

This,  I  think,  is  almost  conclusive.    It  shows  that,  Etiiioat 

codea  dis- 

apart  from  the  sacred  codes,  ethical  codes  were  well  [],^J^J3 
known ;  that  the  provisions  of  the  ethical  codea  were,  '*'^** 
to  a  great  measure,  derived  from  the  sacred  code  ;  and 
from  this  fact  the  ethical  rules  became  binding  rules 
of  conduct;  but  that  when  there  was  a  conflict  be- 
tween the  sacred  code  and  the  ethical  code,  the  form- 
er was  authoritative,  and  he  who  followed  the  latter 
nevertheless  was  doomed  to  severe  punishment.  Of 
course,  at  this  distance  of  time,  it  is  impossible  cor- 
rectly to  enumerate  which  are  the  sacred  codes  of 
law,  and  which  are  the  codes  on  ethics  ;  but  I  think 
the  distinction   was  perfectly  well  known  to    the 
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LxCTUBB  ailcient  writers  on  law  and  religion,  and  the  sacred  codes 
—  were  probably  confined  to  the  writings  of  the  select 
twenty  as  named  by  Yajnawalkya,  or  the  select  thirty- 
six  as  enumerated  in  the  Padma  Puraua,  as  I  have 
already  pointed  oat.  The  enormous  list  of  authors  of 
Smriti  given  by  European  scholars  ( Messrs.  Borradwle, 
Stokes,  "West,  and  Buhler)  probably  arose  from  the 
confusion  between  the  authors  of  Smriti,  strictly  so 
called,  and  the  authors  of  ethical  codes.  The  great 
distinction  between  codes  of  law  and  codes  of  mora- 
lity is  observable  in  the  actual  application  of  the 
rules  in  the  government  of  the  society  ;  but  where 
that  test  is  wanting,  and  where  none  is  positive  law 
except  a  small  portion,  by  courtesy,  the  difficulty  of 
distinguishing  between  them  becomes  almost  insur- 
mountable. Of  the  present  English  law,  for  instance, 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  distinguishing  between  a 
treatise  on  positive  law  and  a  treatise  on  juri^ru- 
dence  ;  but  I  think  there  is  considerable  difficulty 
in  distinguishing  between  a  rule  of  positive  law  and 
a  mere  opinion  of  a  juria  consult  in  the  body  of  law 
called  the  Corpus  Juris  Civilis. 

That  th«     ,  As  reeards  the  opinion  of  European  scholars  that 

Smriti.  ^  ^  ^  t      i  •    r. 

Jj«'^',^p^'- the  Smritis  are  not  actual  codes  of  law,  I  think 
"y  si't'w!*  there  is  a  conflict.  Sir  W.  Jones,  in  his  pre&ce  to 
.  "**■       the  translation  of  Menu,   seems   to  incline  to  the 

opposite  opinion. 
By  Mr.         Mr.  Bumell,  in  the  Introduction  to  his  translation 

of  the  Dayavibhaga,  speaking  of  the  Smritis,  says — 
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"  A  great  difference  between  the^  ori^al  Smritia  ie  Lbctubb 

apparent ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe     — 

that  these  works  do  not  represent  the  actual 
laws  which  were  adminifltered."'  Justice  Jackson, 
in  his  judgment  referred  to  above,  has  quoted  from 
Bumell  in  support  of  his  own  view ;  hut  the  passage 
quoted  refers  to  the  "  modem  so-called  digests,"  and 
not  to  the  SmriHs ;  and  between  the  digests  or  com- 
mentaries and  the  original  Smritis  there  is,  I  think,  a 
wide  difference,  as  I  shall  hereafter  show.  Mr.  Bur- 
nell  speaks  of  the  Smritis  in  the  passage  quoted  above ; 
but  he  refers  to  the  digests  in  the  very  next  sentence 
in  the  following  words: — "On  the  other  hand,  the 
case  of  the  modem  so-called  digests  is  very  different. 
They  are  based  on  the  principle  that  one  Smriti  is  to 

be  supplemented  by  another The  digests, 

however,  were  never  intended  to  be  actual  codes  of 
law,"  &c.* 

Dr.  Jolly,  in  the  preface  to  his  translation  of  the  By  Dr. 
Narada  Smriti,  states  as  follows: — "  But  that  which  is  "  '' 
perhaps  the  highest  encomium  that  can  be  bestowed 
upon  a  Hindu  law  book,  is  deserved  by  the  civil  laws 
of  the  Narada  Smriti,  in  that  they  are  not  mere 
theoretical  rules  and  precepts,  but  such  as  have  doubt- 
less been  actually  administered."' 

According  to  the  opinion  of  the  Hindus,  Menu  Mmn 
Smriti,  or,  as  it  is  otherwise  called,  the  Manava  Dharma  ^'^"' 
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lbctum  Sastras,  is  in  point  of  authority  the  highest  and  most 
T—-     respected.     The  mode  of  its  promulgation  is  thus 

ti'™"***'  described  in  the  Code  itself :  Menu  sat  reclined  with 
his  attention  fixed  on  the  Supreme  God,  when  the 
divine  sages  approaching  him  requested  to  be  informed 
of  the  sacred  laws  and  duties  of  the  four  classes 
and  of  the  mixed  classes.'  To  which  the  great 
legislator  returned  a  comprehensive  answer,  say- 
ing "Be  it  heard."*  Then  follow  the  redtal 
of  the  Code.  At  first  Menu,  desirous  of  giving 
birth  to  a  race  of  men,  produced  ten  lords  of  created 
beings  eminent  in  holiness.'    They  are  : 

1.  Marichi.  6.  Kratu. 

2.  Atri.  7.  Prachetas  or  Dacsha. 

3.  Angira.  8.  Vasishtha. 

4.  Fulastya.  9.  Bhrigu. 

5.  Pulaha.  10.  Narada.* 

Of  these,  Atri,  Angira,  Dacsha,  and  Vasishtha  are 
four  of  the  twenty  sages  named  by  Yajnawalkya  as 
authors  of  the  Smritis :  and  all  of  them,  except  Fulaha 
and  Kratu,  are  mentioned  in  the  list  occurring  in  the 
Padma  Purana.  It  will  appear,  however,  from  tiie 
enumerations  that  Prachetas  and  Dacsha  are  two  differ- 
ent Rishifl,  and  not  one  as  Menu  declares.  The  "  Im- 
mutablePower  "  enacted  this  code  of  laws,  and  himself 
taught  it  fully  to  Menu  in  the  b^inning,  who  afterwards 
taught  it  to  Marichi  and  the  nine  other  holy  sages 

■  Chftp.  I,  TT.  1  &  9.  *  Ohkp.  I,  T.  4. 

'  Cluv.  I,  r.  S4.  *  Clup.  I,  r.  U. 
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mentioned  above.'  Then  Menu  is  said  to  have  directed  i^ctdm 
his  son  Bhrigu  to  repeat  the  divine  code  to  the  Rishis  — 
who  formed  his  audience,*  and  the  code,  as  recited  by 
Bhiigu,  is  siud  to  have  come  down  to  our  times  in  its 
int^rity.  This  Menu,  be  it  observed,  is  the  firat  of  a 
series  of  seven  Menus — all  descendants  of  the  first, 
who  is  the  most  exalted  of  aU,  and  b  therefore  styled 
the  Swayambhuva,  or  sprung  from  tiie  self-existing.' 

There  is  a  different  tradition  regarding  the  pro-  a  diflareat 
mulgation  of  the   existing    code,    which    is    thus  5<«"'i'"ff 

°  o  I  ,y  proinal- 

described  in  the  introduction  to  the  Institutes  of^*""'"^ 
Narada,  and  of  which  a  free  translation  is  given 
foy  Sir  W.  Jones  in  the  preface*  to  Ms  translation 
of  Menu.  The  code,  as  originally  composed  by 
Menu  Prajapati,  consisted  of  twenty-four  divisions, 
or  parts,  and  contained  one  hundred  thousand 
slokas,  arranged  in  a  thousand  chapters.  It  was 
in  that  condition  delivered  to  Narada,  who,  after 
perusing  it,  thought  it  was  too  long  for  human  com- 
prehension, and  accordingly  abridged  it  in  twelve 
thousand  alokaa.  The  abridgment  was  then  made 
over  to  Sumati,  the  son  of  Bhrigu ;  who  agmn 
abridged  it  for  similar  reasons,  and  reduced  it  to  four 
thousand  alokas.  It  is  this  second  abridgment  by 
Sunmti  that  mortals  read,  whereas  the  original  code 
of  one  hundred  thousand  alohas  i»  read  by  gods, 
gandharvaa,  and  other  similar  beings.     Of  Narada's 

'  Chitp.  I,  T.  B8.       ■  Chap.  I,  v,  60.       •  Chap.  I,  t.  61.        •  P.  jdii. 
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Lbctuee  abridgment,  it  is  said,  nothing  exists  except  an  abs- 
—  tract  of  the  ninth  chapter  of  the  original  Code,  which 
was  headed  "  On  Judicial  Procedure,"  made  in  the 
form  of  short  rules,  or  sulras.^  What  is  at  present 
called  the  Institutes  of  Narada  is'  said  to  be  this  abs- 
tract  of  the  ninth  chapter  of  the  original  Code  of 
Menu.  The  Code  of  Menu,  which  at  present  exists, 
consists  of  two  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty-five 
verses ;  from  which  Sir  W.  Jones  infers  that  this 
could  not  be  the  abridgment  of  Sumati,  "  which  is, 
probably,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  Vriddha, 
or  ancient  Manava,  which  cannot  be  found  entire  ; 
though  several  passages  from  it  which  have  been  pre- 
served by  tradition  are  occasionally  cited  in  the  new 
digest,"  and  the  present  Code,  he  thinks,  is  a  subse- 
quent abridgment  of  Sumati's  work.' 
TheSmtitu  J  think  it  is  clear  from  internal  evidence  contiuned 
m™  m^.  ill  tifie  body  of  the  Code  itself,  that  Menu's  Code,  like 
the  other  Smritis  which  followed  it  in  point  of  time, 
was  originally  preserved  in  the  memory  of  the  sages, 
or  Rishis,  before  writing  was  invented ;  and  that  it 
must  have  been  reduced  into  writing  a  considerable 
length  of  time  (which  cannot  be  precisely  deter- 
mined) after  its  first  promulgation.  There  is  no 
trace  in  the  Code  itself  of  its  having  been  reduced 
into  writing,  or  existing  as  a  piece  of  writing ;  on 
the  contrwy,  the  Code  itself  declares  that  Brahma 

■  Intra  JoUj's  NHodA.  ■  Fief,  xiv. 
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taught  it  to  Menu,  who  taught  it  to  the  ten  sages,  Lbctorii 
Bhrigu  indaded  ;  and  that  Bhrigu  again  recited  the  — 
Code  to  the  Rishis  who  came  to  be  instructed  in  it 
from  him.  It  may  seem  somewhat  extraordinary  to 
us  that  such  a  bulky  Code  could  be  so  accurately 
preserved  in  memory  and  handed  down  in  that 
condition  through  several  generations  of  sages  ;  but  if 
we  remember  the  habits  of  the  Pundits  of  this  country, 
who  have  got  by  heart  whole  Puthis,  or  volumes,  and 
still  teach  their  pupils  from  memory  without  the  aid 
of  written  books  or  manuscripts,  the  mode  of  pre- 
servation of  the  Code  will  not  at  all  surprise  us.  It 
was  owing  partly  to  the  rareness  of  the  manuscripts; 
and  we  are  apt  now  to  derogate  from  the  powers  of 
memory  by  the  facility  of  access  to  books  arising 
from  the  introduction  of  printing. 

There  is  a  passage  in  the  Farasara  Smriti,'  which  According 
lays  down  that  the  Institutes  of  Menu  apply  to  the  E"J|(]^'" 
Krita  Yuga,  or  the  first  age  ;  the  ordinances  of  Grota-  EIJ'Mia-'* 
ma  to  the  Trela  Yuga,  or  the  second  age  ;  the  Institutes '"'  '  "^"" 
of  Sankha  and  Likhita  to  the  Dwapara  Yuga,  or  the 
third  age ;  and  the  Smriti  of  Farasara  is  exclusively 
applicable  to  the  Kali  Yuga,  or  the  fourth  age.     This 
distinction  is  not  usually  observed,  and  as  a  matter  of 
tact  the  texts  of  all  the  sages  are  equally  respected 
in  this  age.    With  this  exception  that  certain  por- 
tions of  the  ancient  law  are  declared  not  binding  in 

'  Ch»p.  I,  T.  33. 
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lEOTUBB  the  present  age,  such  as  the  practice  of  Niyoga,  the 
—  intermarriage  among  the  four  classes,  the  twelve 
descriptions  of  sons,  and  some  other  like  provisions. 
As  regards  the  Parasara  Smriti  it  is  observed  that 
the  Vyavahara  Kanda  in  it  is  entirely  wanting. 
Hence  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  have  formed  a 
complete  code  for  the  fourth,  or  the  Kali  Tuga. 
H^^rthrais  ^B  regards  the  age  of  Menu's  Code,  we  are  com- 
»im1F»  "'  pletely  at  sea  :  the  original  Hindu  authorities  furnish 
us  no  aid  beyond  giving  a  mysterious  immensity  of 
time  that  is  said  to  have  elapsed  between  the  date  of 
its  promulgation  and  the  present  times.  Sir  W.  Jones, 
in  the  preface*  to  his  translation  of  the  Code,  has 
fixed  the  time  when  it  was  reduced  into  writing  to 
be  880  B.  C, — i.  e.,  three  hundred  years  after  Parasara, 
whose  age  he  has  determined  to  be  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
century  before  Christ,  by  a  comparison  of  the  position 
of  the  equinoctial  point  at  the  time  of  Parasara  and 
the  position  it  occupied  in  the  year  of  Christ  499.  The 
age  of  Parasara  being  thus  determined,  that  of  hia 
son  Vyasa,  the  compiler  of  the  Vedas,  and  therefore  of 
the  compilation,  is  fixed  at  the  twelfth  century  before 
Christ.  Sir  W.  Jones  fiirther  supposes,  that  between 
the  language  of  the  Vedas,  the  language  of  Menu's 
Code,  and  the  language  of  4^e  Puranas,  the  same 
difference  is  observable  as  ia  to  be  found  between  the 
Latin  of  Kuma,  the  Latin  of  Appius,  as  seen  in  the 
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Twelve  Tables,  and  the  Latin  of  Cicero;  and  as  nearly  Lmtdek 
300  years  elapsed  between  each  of  the  latter  intervals,     — • 
he  concludes,  the  same  period  must  have  elapsed  be- 
tween the  former  intervals ;  and  thus  he  places  the 
compilation  of  Menu's  Code  at  SOU  yeara  after  that 
of  the  Vedas. 

This  conjectural  reasoning  is  certainly  remarkable  ^«*  utu- 
for  its  originahty ;  but  it  did  not  &Uy  satisfy  its 
author,  and  has  not  cert^nly  satisfied  the  later  scho- 
lars who  have  examined  this  question.'  There  are  so 
many  premises  in  this  process  of  reasoning,  which  are 
based  upon  pure  conjecture,  that  it  is  impossible  to.be 
satisfied  with  the  residt  of  this  reasoning  as  being  at 
all  accurate.  One  fact  need  be  mentioned  here,  which 
is  this,  viz.,  that  the  authorship  of  the  Puranas  and 
the  compilation  of  the  Vedas  are  both  ascribed  by 
the  same  authorities  to  Vyasa,  whereas  by  Sir  W. 
Jones's  reasoning  these  events  are  said  to  have  hap- 
pened six  hundred  years  apart.  Besides,  the  Vedas 
and  the  Code  of  Menu  were  never  ttmtten,  at  the 
periods  mentioned  by  Sir  W.  Jones,  in  the  current 
language  of  the  times  ;  hut  were  simply  reduced  into 
writing  in  the  ancient  directs  in  which  they  were 
preserved  unaltered  in  language ;  and  Sir  W.  Jones' 
is  of  opinion  that  the  laws  of  Menu  might  have  been 
promulgated  contemporaneously  with   the  establisb- 


'  See  Morley'a  Digest.  Intro.,  p.  oxot.     Mbz  MIlUer'B  EiEtorj  ot  Ancient 
SaQMirit  Literntnre,  p.  61. 
*  Pre!..  Ti. 
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lbctdwb  ment  of  the  first  monarcHes  in  Egypt  or  Asia, — i.  e., 
—     1500—1700  B.  C. 

Comparison  of  language  is  hardly  in  this  matter  a 
safe  guide.  Two  languages  spoken  by  two  different 
people,  living  under  different  circumstances,  and 
subject  to  different  influences,  physical,  political, 
and  social,  can  never  be  developed  unifonnly;  and 
consequently  changes  in  the  style  and  form  of 
the  languages  can  never  take  place  in  the  same 
intervals  of  time  in  both  of  them.  This  circum- 
stance considerably  takes  away  from  the  argument 
derived  from  the  analogy  of  the  Latin  language. 
All  speculations  regarding  the  probable  age  of  these 
uicient  writings  must  be  more  or  less  uneatisfactory, 
and  can  seldom  be  accurate  ;  the  absence  of  chrono- 
logical data  in  ancient  Sanscrit  literature  being  the 
chief  reason.  Arguments  are  based  upon  analogies 
which  are  very  slender.  Facts  are  relied  upon  which 
are  either  misunderstood,  or  to  which  undue  impor- 
tance is  attached ;  and  Hindu  traditions  are  totally 
disregarded,  which  oftentimes  contdn  tmth  more  or 
less  disguised.  It  must,  however,  be  observed  that 
nothing  new  has  been  added  to  the  subject  since  Sir 
W.  Jones  expressed  his  views  nearly  a  century  ago. 
ThsCoda  The  Code  is  divided  into  twelve  chapters.*  The 
c"uptCTf "  fi'^^*'  chapter*  contains  an  account  of  the  creation  of 
this  world  and  of  all  creatures,  animate  as  well  as 

'  Note.— The  page  refereiuieB  are  to  the  Edition  of  1791.       '  Pp.  1—16. 
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inanimate;  the  creation  of  the  four  primary  orders  lectum 
or  classes,  and  a  short  account  of  their  respective     — ^ 
duties;  and  closes  with   a  general  summary  of  the '='>'?'« 
contents  of  the  whole  Code.  ih^™!* 

The  second  chapter'  opens  with  the  geography  of  the  ^"',^,j 
countries  which  the  Aryans  have  occupied ;  then  follow  ^XiL 
a  description  of  the  ceremonies  to  be  performed  from  of  ■  Brah- 

maduri. 

the  conception  of  a  child  to  his  investiture  with  the 
holy  thread;  rules  to  be  observed  by  a  Brakmaehari,  or 
student  (being  the  first  of  the  four  stages  in  the  life 
of  every  man),  in  receiving  instructions  in  the  sacred 
texts,  and  the  mode  of  education  generally,  including 
the  conduct  of  the  student  towards  his  Ackarya,  or 
Upadhaya,  and  other  people  generally,  together  with 
rules  governing  his  mode  of  life. 

The  third  chapter*  relates  to  the  condition  of  a  ^he  third 
Grihasta,   or  householder;  the  prohibited  degrees  in  reUuTio 
marriage  are  mentioned;  the  eight  forms   of  marriage  tion  of  & 
are  described:  then  the  duties  of  a  householder  are '"''*«'• 
minutely  described;  Jjien  follow  a  curious  descrip- 
tion of  people  who  are  not  to  be  invited  at  the  Sradh 
ceremony  on  account  of  their  low  occupations,  with 
a  somewhat  detailed  account  of  the  ceremony  itself. 

The  fourth  chapter*    gives  in  greater  detail  theTbeioittk 
duties  of  a  householder,  the  approved  modes  of  ob-  reK^i* 
taining  a  livelihood,  and  other  matters  which  relate 
to  the  subject  of  private  morals  and  domestic  economy. 
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lkctukk      The  fifth  chapter'  describes  in  detail  the  food  that 
—    is  lawful  and  the  food  that  is  prohibited,  with  a  des- 

ThB  fifth  *^  ' 

wit^to  cription  of  liie  various  kinds  of  flesh  meat  that  may 
kindi*J'('  be  eaten  or  should  be  avoided.  Then  follow  a  des- 
cRutU  of    cription  of  the  causes  of  impurity  on  account  of  birth, 

impurity. 

death,  and  contact  with  persons  or  things;  the  modes 
of  purification  prescribed  for  human  beings  and  for 
things  rendered  impure:  then   foUow  the  duties  of 
women  towards  their  husbands ;  and  the  duties  of  the 
widow,  with  the  special  injunction  to  remain  chaste. 
The  sixth      The  sixth  chapter*  describes  the  condition  of  men 
Md  tour'th  '^  ^^^  third  and  fourth  stages  of  their  existence  when 
^^■t'    they  become  severally  Banprastka  and  a  Yati;  an  enu- 
meration of  their  several  duties  and  their  mode  of 
living,  together  with  rules  for  devotion. 
The  The    seventh    chapter*  refers  to  the  rights  and 

MToitli  re-  .  ,  .  , 

isHa  to  (he  duties  of  a  king,  which  I  have  described  in  some  de- 

right«uid        _  =" 

ail  before. 
I,      The  eighth  chapter*  opens  with  an  enumeration 
of  the  eighteen  titles  of  law  ;  aqd  the  details  of  each 
title  follow  in  order.     The  eighteen  titles  are  the 
following: — 

I. — Debt  or  loans  for  consumption. 
II. — Deposits  and  loans  for  use. 
III. — Sale  without  ownership. 
IV.— Concerns  among  partners. 
V. — Subtraction  of  what  has  been  given. 

■  Pp.  123— H*.  '  pp.  189—188. 

.*  pp.  1«-I58.  *  Pp.  189-2«. 
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VI. — Nonpayment  of  wages  or  hire.  Leotubb 

VII. — Nonperformance  of  agreemente.  — 

VIII. — Rescission  of  sale  and  purchase. 
IX. — Disputes  between  master  and  servant. 
X. — Contests  on  boundaries. 
XI  &  XII. — Assault  and  slander. 
XIII. — Larceny  or  theft. 
XIV. — Robbery  and  other  violence. 
XV.— Adultery. 

XVI. — Altercation  between  man  and  wife. 
XVII. — The  law  of  inheritance. 
XVIII. — Gaming  with  dice  and  with  living  crea- 
tures. 
The  ninth  chapter*  commences  with  a  description  The  ninth 
of  the  reciprocal  duties  of  the  husband  and  wife  t™»t«  of 

'  Ihe  law  ot 

towards  each  other.     The  law  of  inheritance  is  next  J^^''' 
considered;  then  the  eighteenth   title   of  law  is  dis- 
cussed, followed  by  a  further  description  of  the  duti^ 
of  the  king. 

The  tenth  chapter*  contains  a  description  of  the  The  tenth 
mixed  classes  or  castes  that  have  sprung  up  by  the  cmiujiu  a 
intermarriage  between    the    four    primary    classes,  ^'^^ 
together  with  a  description  of  the  occupations  that  '^"'^ 
these  classes   must  severally  follow.    These  tcce  the 
(proved  modes  of  living;  and  the  chapter  closes  with 
a  description  of  low  or  inferior  occupationB  that  these 
classes  may  pursue  in  times  of  distress. 
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LicTORE  The  eleventh  chapter'  treats  of  penance  and  ex- 
—  piation.  It  describes  the  various  kinds  of  oflFences 
^^^  and  sins,  and  the  acts  of  expiation  proper  for  each. 
JIS^^  The  twelfth  chapter"  contains  the  doctrine  of 
■xpwtioD.  transmigration  and  mukti;  the  various  kinds  of  trans- 
m  weifth  migrationg  to  which  bouIb  will  be  subjected  according 
tnmmi-  to  theiT  different  degrees  of  merit, 
■»«*^  Such  is  a  short  epitome  of  the  contents  of  the 

whole  Code. 

^tSm-"     "^^^  Smriti  of  Yajnawalkya  claims  a  place  probably 

"*''■     next  after  that  of  Menu,  both  on  account  of  its 

importance  as  well  as  on  account  of  the  complete 

form  in  which  it  is  preserved  in  the  writings  of  one 

of  its  ancient  and  most  famous  commentators,  Vijna- 

lu division  neswara.     The  book  is  divided  into  three  parts, — viz., 

p«rtg.        Achara,  Vyavakara,  and  PrayaschiUa ;  and  I  think 

this  triple  division  of  Dharma  Sastra  first  ori^ates 

in  this  law  tract,  which  has  been  followed  afterwards 

in  all  the  succeeding  law  literature. 

J^^to^     The  age  of  Yajnawalkya  cannot  be  ascertdned 

YtiM-"  with  any  degree  of  certainty.     He  is  the  grandson  of 

Viswamitra,  and  is  described  in  the  Introduction  of 

his  own  Institutes  as  delivering  his  precepts  to  an 

assembly  of  sages  who  had  come  to  hear  him,  in  the 

province  of  Mithila.'    From  the  evidence  derived  from 

the  subjects  of  which  he  treats,  and  the  mode  of 

treatment  of  those  subjects,  it  is  believed  that  his 

■  Pp.  S07— 311.  ■  Fp.  316-362.  *  Jtlgwb,  Intro.,  p,  xiL 
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work  must  have  been  composed  after  the  Smriti  of  Lbctobb 
Menu  and  before  that  of  Narada,'  The  arrangement  — 
is  more  systematic  than  in  Menu,  but  it  is  less  deve- 
loped than  is  found  in  Narada;  consequently  this 
Smriti  is  supposed  to  occupy  an  intermediate  position 
in  point  of  time  between  that  of  Memt  on  the  one 
hand  and  that  of  Narada  on  the  other. 

Yajnawalkya's  Smriti  is  divided  into  three  chapters,  ^"nien^oi 
and  contains  one  thousand  and  twenty-three  couplets.  ^J^'^r^^ 
The  first  chapter  treats  of  moral  conduct  and  the 
rules  regarding  the  performance  of  ceremonies,  and 
contains  a  very  full  and  elaborate  description  of  the 
duties  of  the  four  classes.  The  second  chapter 
treats  of  law  and  the  administration  of  justice.  It 
contains  rules  of  procedure  and  the  law  of  evidence ; 
the  law  relating  to  pledges  and  other  securities  and 
the  rates  of  interest ;  the  law  relating  to  the  five 
kinds  of  ordeals  ;  the  law  of  inheritance  and  parti- 
tion ;  and  the  law  relating  to  boundaries.  The  book 
closes  with  a  description  of  all  sorts  of  offences,  and 
the  punishments  that  are  prescribed  for  them.  The 
third  chapter  is  devoted  exclusively  to  the  law  relat- 
ing to  penances  and  the  several  modes  of  expiation  ; 
and  the  doctrine  of  final  beatitude,  or  mukti. 

The  Narada  Smriti  is  supposed  to  be  a  later  com-  f^Jiirre- 
position  than  Yajnawalkya  Smriti.  Dr.  JoUy  thinks*  ^l  "^  oi 
that  this  work  must  have  been  composed  after  the  ='""'''•  ■ 

'  Jollj-,  Fiel.  to  Naiodft,  p.  xviii.  '  Pief  „  p.  xiz. 
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lecturb  beginning  of  the  Brahminical  reaction  against  Bud- 
—     dhism,  and  consequently  the  earliest  possible  date  of 
the  work  may  be  put  at  about  400  or  500  A.D. 
The  only  fact  on  which  this  conclusion  is  attempted 
to  be  based  is  that  Buddhism  is  nowhere  mentioned 
in  this  Smriti,  and  therefore  the  work  must  be  later 
than  the  time  when. Buddhism  succumbed  to  Brah- 
minical attacks.     The  process  of  reasoning  does  not 
seem  to  be  very  convincing. 
The  N»ra-      In    tbJs    Smriti   there  is   an   introduction  which 
t°tht^fii?ih  states  that  Menu's  first  Code  of  one  hundred  thousand 
the  ollar-   slokas  was  abridged  by  Narada  into  a  shorter  work  of 
Menu.      twelve  thousand  slohia  for  the  benefit  of  the  human 
race.    The  ninth  chapter  of  this   abridgment  was 
headed   "On  Judicial   Procedure;"   and  a  general 
abstract  of  it  was  made  by  Narada  himself  in  the 
form  of  short  ndes  or  sutras.     This  abstract  of  the 
ninth  chapter  has  come  down  to  us,  and  is  called  the 
Narada  Smriti  ;  no  other  portion  of  the  writings  of 
this  sage  is  believed  to  be  extant. 
Dr.  Jolly       This  is  the  Hindu  tradition  regarding  the  author- 
ihB  ume.    gjjip  Qf  tjjg  present  Smriti.    Dr.  Jolly'  is,  however, 
of  opinion,  that  this  Hindu  tradition  is  not  authentic, 
because,  he  says,  "  this  author  has  but  a  very  limited 
F«iiiCT  ID  number  of  slokas  in  coumaon  with  Menu."     There  is 
■onEng      not  much  force  in  this  reasoning,  because  if   we 

pninud  _  ° 

out.         remember  the  tradition,  it    says  that  the  present 
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Narada  Smriti  is  an  abstract  of  one  chapter  only  of  Lbctum 
the  code  of  twelve  thousand  verses,  and  the  present  — 
Code  of  Menu  ia  a  second  abridgment  by  different 
authors  from  the  same  Code  ;  consequently  one  can 
see  there  must  be  very  little  of  language  common 
between  the  two,  though  there  must  be,  2&  there  is 
actually,  much  the  same  substance  or  purport  in  both. 
Besides,  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  *  Introduc- 
tion' is  a  recent  or  modem  addition  to  the  Smriti 
itself.  Whether  it  is  contemporaneous  with  the 
Smriti  itself,  may  be  doubted  ;  but  this  seems  pro- 
bable that  the  '  Introduction '  was  added  shortly 
after  the  Smriti  was  promulgated  ;  at  least  within 
such  time  of  its  promulgation  that  the  traditions 
regarding  its  origin  was  freah  in  the  memory  of  the 
people  at  the  time.  In  the  absence  of  any  evidence 
to  the  contrary,  we  must  take  it  that  the  '  Introduc- 
tion  *  embodies  an  authentic  fact. 

The  Narada  Smriti  contains,  besides  the  introduc-  Contenn 
tion,  two  parts.    The  first  part  treats  of  judicature.  ^«'^,» 
It  describes  the  duties  of  the  king  tuid  the  constitu-  Firjtjart 
tion   of  courts  of  justice  ;    recovery  of   debts   and  iidi««iarfc 
the  several  kinds  of  evidence  by  writing  and  by 
witnesses ;  and  it  lastly  describes  the  five  kinds  of 
ordeab, — viz.,  ordeal  by  bahince,  ordeal  by  fire,  ordeal 
by  water,  ordeal  by  poison,  and  the  ordeal  by  sacred 
libation. 

The  second  part  is  devoted  to  the  discussion  ofThe»«!oiid 
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Lkotwbe  the  eighteen  titles  of  law,    or    heads    of   dUpute. 

-:—     They  are  enumerated  as  foUowB : — 
S'"-  I-     The  recovery  of  a  debt. 

II.     On  deposits. 

III.  Concerns  among  partners. 

IV.  Recovery  of  a  gift. 

V.  Breach  of  promised  obedience. 

VI.  Nonpayment  of  wagea. 

VII.  Sale  without  ownership. 

VIII.  Nondelivery  of  a  thing  sold. 

IX.  Rescission  of  purchase. 

X.  Breach  of  order. 

XI.  Contests  regarding  boundaries. 

XII.  Duties  of  man  and  wife. 

XIII.  Partition  of  heritage. 

XIV.  Violence. 

XV.  &  XVI.  Abuse  and  assault. 
XVII.    Giambling  with  dice  and  living  creatures. 
XVIII.     Miscellaneous  disputes. 

You  will  observe  from  the  above  enumeration  of 
the  eighteen  titles  of  law,  as  given  by  Narada,  that 
it  differs  somewhat  from  that  given  by  Menu.' 
Pna*nt  Some  of  the  Smritis  have  come  down  to  our  times 
H'thT^  as  separate  and  independent  books,  and  it  is  believed 
that  th^  have  existed  in  that  shape  from  a  very 
long  time  ;  others,  however,  are  totally  lost,   save 

'  See  ante,  pp.  11,  46. 
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and  except  isolated  slokas,  which  are  preserved   as  i^um 
quotations  in  the  writings  of  later  authors.  — 

Regarding  those  that  exist  as  separate  books,  the  E««pt 
opinion  of  the  Pundits  is,  that,  with  the  exception  of  Jj^^^ 
Menu's  Code,  none  of  the  other  Smritia  has  come  S^^- 
down  to  us  in  its  int^rity  or  in  a  complete  form  :  " ' 
they  have  come  down  in  a  fragmentary  form,  the 
parts  that  now  exist  having  been  put  together  from 
scattered  materials  by  some  scholar,  considerably 
after  the  time  when  the  whole  Code  was  first  deli- 
vered, and  when  portions  of  it  have  been  irretrievably 
lost.  There  is  considerable  truth  in  this  assertion, 
because,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  find  numerous 
instances  of  slokas,  quoted  from  partictdar  Smritis, 
in  works  of  admitted  authority,  which  are  not  to  be 
foimd  in  the  copies  of  those  Smritis  as  they  exist 
now.  One  of  two  conclusions  is  inevitable  from  this 
state  of  things :  either  the  quotation  is  false,  or  the 
Smriti  is  fragmentary.  In  particular  instances  it 
becomes  very  diflficult  to  determine  whether  the 
quotation  is  wrong  or  the  Smriti  is  defective.  If  the 
stokay  however,  is  quoted  by  more  than  one  contempo- 
rojieous  author,  which  is  wanting  in  the  Smriti,  in 
that  case  we  might  safely  assert  that  the  copy  of  the 
Smriti  is  fi-agmentiury.  Unless  the  quotations  are 
from  contemporcmeous  authors,  this  test  would  be 
wanting,  because  subsequent  writers,  ofi^n  quoting 
from  earlier  authors,  perpetuate  the  error,  and  do  not 
by  any  means  add  to  tbe  authenticity  of  the  originid 
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LEOtvm  quotation.  ManuBcripts  in  India  have  been  always 
—  very  rare.  And  the  facilities  of  verifying  quotations 
were  always  wanting ;  the  consequence  is,  that 
writers  were  obliged  to  accept  quotations  second- 
hand. Errors,  if  once  committed,  were  thus  often- 
times perpetuated,  and  very  seldom  refuted. 
Ficiiiiyfor  From  circumstances  like  these,  literary  forgeries 
i^'Eldit  became  rather  common  in  India,  both  of  isolated 
passages  and  sometimes  of  whole  books.  The 
motives  or  inducements  for  such  attempts  were 
always  great,  because  the  subjects  which  were  thus 
tampered  with  being  either  religion  or  law,  exercised 
immense  influence  over  the  destinies  of  the  people. 
A  particular  book  is  known  to  have  existed,  but  no 
copy  of  it  is  found  entire  except  occasional  quotations 
here  and  there.  A  clever  scholar  writes  a  book  in  an 
archaic  style,  and  puts  it  forward  before  the  world 
as  the  work  of  the  ancient  sage,  which  is  supposed  to 
have  been  lost,  but  which  he  has  fortunately  dis- 
covered under  some  peculiar  circumstances.  The 
Pundits  are  very  credulous  in  these  matters,  the 
book  is  subjected  to  very  ordinary  criticism,  and  it 
stands  the  test.  From  that  time  the  book  is  accepted 
as  the  production  of  the  ancient  sage  whose  name  it 
bears.  How  many  books  in  Sanscrit  literature  have 
this  sort  of  pretended  authorship  it  is  impossible  to 
say.  In  the  case  of  isolated  texts  the  facilities  of 
forgery  are  greater  still:  the  whole  book  from  which 
the  quotation  is   supposed  to  be  made  is  seldom 
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studied  or  even  known,  and  the  felse  quotation  Ib  lbotom 
rarely  detected.  — 

In  the  case  of  Menu's  Code,  which  is  supposed  by  '"i?^'^* 
the  Pundits  to  have  come  down  entire,  it  is  only  the  u*  u"i. 
Code  called  Laghu  Menu  that  exists  in  that  shape.  *"""■ 
There  were  two  or  one  of  such  codes  which  existed, 
but  which  have  not  come  down  to  us  entire.    I  refer 
to  Vrihat  Menu,  or  Vriddha  Menu,  slokas  from  which 
are  fi^uently  quoted  in  approved  works  of  authority, 
but  the  original  Code,  it  is  well  known,  is  not  in 
existence. 

As  reeards  the  other  Smritis  which  exist  only  in  othw 
isolated  quotations,  then:  condition  is  stUl  more  «»■*'■" 
imfortunate.  They  have  no  independent  existence  ;  '«"'* 
they  live  in  a  very  doubtful  form  in  the  writings  of 
later  authors.  In  the  case  of  these  Smritis  facilities 
for  foi^;ing  texts  were  great,  and  it  is  impossible  now 
to  say  whether  a  particular  text  ascribed  to  a  parti- 
cular Kishi  is  the  genuine  production  of  that  Rishi. 
This  must,  however,  be  said  with  reference  to  such 
quotations,  that  they  have  been  quoted  for  so  many 
centuries  as  the  texts  of  particular  Rishis  that  we 
cannot  now  with  any  show  of  reason  object  to  their 
genuineness.  They  have  obtained  a  sort  of  autho- 
rized and  recognized  existence  ;  they  live  as  if  petri- 
fied among  living  matter,  not  themselves  lifeless,  but 
have  acquired  a  sort  of  derivative  life  from  animated 
matter  that  surrounds  them.  It  is  not  possible  now 
for  a  scholar  or  pundit  to  foi^e  a  text  and  to  pass  it 
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iBOTusB  as  the  text  of  some  ancient  Eiahi.  He  will  at  once 
—  be  asked  the  question — where  does  he  find  it  ?  If  the 
Sankita  is  extant,  he  will  have  to  point  out  it»  place 
there,  or  if  the  Sankita  is  not  extant,  he  will  have  to 
say  hy  what  authority  or  authorities  has  this  text 
been  before  quoted  ?  If  he  cannot  answer  either  of 
theee  questions,  the  text  will  not  be  accepted  as 
genuine,  and  the  forgery  will  be  apparent. 

The  Digests  or  Commentaries. 

D^Mta.        ■N'*  branch  of  Sanscrit  literature  has  exercised   a 

^Ru'tocs    greater  influence  on  Hindu  law  than  the  digests  or  the 

uw.         commentaries  on  the  Smritis.     These   writings  have 

been  composed  in  historic  times  in  diflferent  parts  of 

India,   and  their  utmost  limit  may  be  safely  placed 

within  one  thousand  years  from  the  present  times. 

Their  authority  is  various,  and  they  are  held  absolutely 

binding  in  some  cases,  and  in  others  they  are  merely 

treated  as  opinions  of  learned  pundits  or  scholars. 

The  They  are    usufdly    commentaries    on    particular 

diatinction 

between     Smntis ;  they  expound   the   text   and    amplify    its 

TOranl"^-    narrow  provisions  very  considerably  by   large  addi- 

"'"^       tions  of  relevant  matter.     Sometimes  they  take  the 

shape  of  general  digests  on  all  topics   of  Achara, 

Vyavahara,  and  Prayaschitta.    A  commentary,  as  it 

'    purports  to  be,  is  a  gloss  on  some   particular    Smriti: 

adopting  that  as  its  text,  it  explfuns  and  enlarges 

upon  its  positions.     The  Mitacshara  may  be   cited 

as  an  instance  of  a  commentary,  being  one  on  the 
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Institutes  of  Yajnawalkya.    A  digest,  on  the  other  lbctubb 
hand,  does  not  adopt  any  particular  text.    It  is  a     — 
general  treatise  on  a  particular  subject  or  topic  of 
Hindu  law.    As  an  instance  of  a  digest  may  be  cited 
the  Dayabhaga  of  Jimutavahana  and  the  Vyav^ara 
Mayukha  of  Nilkantha. 

With  these  writings  originate  the  five  different  Tio 
schools  of  Hindu  law — the  Grouiya,  the  Mithila,  the  ^''^l^'" 
Benares,    the    Maharashtra,  and  the  Dravira  schoolB.  ^o'ho^oi 
The  Smritia,  or,  as  they  are  usually  called,  Rishibakyani    '"  "  **' 
(the  Ba3ringB  of  the  sages),  are  universally  binding  in 
every  part  of  Hindoostan.  The  diflFerent  commentators, 
however,  expound  the  same  text  very  differently,  and 
according  to  this   difference  of  interpretation   arise 
the  different  doctrines  of  the  several  schools.     One 
such  commentary  held  in  esteem  in  a  particiilar  part 
of  the  country  becomes  the  authority  for  that  school:  Their 

inUcpreU- 

its  doctrines  are  followed  there  in  total  disregard  of""""*'^* 
the  doctrines  contiuned  in  another  commentary,  which 
may  be  equally  respected  in  another  part  of  the  country. 
To  take  one  instance :  the  word  pitarau  in  the  iiioBtra- 
text  of  Yajnawalkya.  "  The  wife,  daughters  also, 
&c.,"  has  been  variously  interpreted.  The  Bengal 
school'  interprets  it  so  as  to  make  the  father  succeed 
before  the  mother.  The  interpretation  by  the  Mitac- 
shara'  phices  the  ■mother  before  ihs  father ;  the  Vivada 


■  D»j*bh«gB,  Ch«p.  II,  Sao.  iii,  para.  4. 
*  Chap,  II,  Sec  iii,  pua.  2. 
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Lmtum  Chintamani,'  the  recognised  authority  for  the  Mithilii, 
— •     Bchool,  agrees  with  the  Mitacshara. 

The  Vyavahara  Mayukha,*  the  recognized  authority 
for  the  Mahrashtra  school,  agrees  with  the  Bengal 
school  in  this  respect.  The  Paraaara  Madhavya,  a 
leading  authority  in  the  Dravira  school,  leaves  the 
question  undecided,*  and  the  Smriti  Chandrica,  another 
authority  for  the  South,  agrees*  with  the  Bengal 
school. 

^r"*"        Another  instance  is  the  case  of  the  sister.    According 

^iwtiie  jq  gj2  j.jjg  authorities  in  the  different  schools,  except 
the  Maharashtra,  the  sister  does  not  at  all  succeed.  The 
Vyavahara  Mayukha,  however,  makes  the  sister  an. 
A«>,*  and  places  her  after  the  paternal  gnmdmother. 
This  is  on  the  authority  of  two  well-known  texts : 
one  of  Menu, — ' '  To  the  nearest  sapinda,  male  or  female, 
&c, ; "  and  another  of  Vrihaspati,  "  where  many  claim 
the  inheritance  of  a  childless  man,  &c."  Now  both  these 
texts  are  quoted  by  o^er  commentators,  and  by  none  of 
them  have  they  been  interpreted  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  be  authority  for  the  sister's  title  to  succeed. 

Another        The  casB  of  the  widow  is  another  instance  in  point. 

tion— the  In  the  Bengal  school  she  succeeds  in  aU  cases;  m  the 
other  schools  she  succeeds  only  when  her  husband  was 
living,  after  partition,  separate  from  his  other  co-par- 
ceners ;  and  instances  of  this  kind  may  be  multiplied. 

*  F.  394.  '  Bamell,  p.  21,  para  33. 

'  Chap.  IV,  Seo.  viii,  parn.  U.  '  Chap.  XI,  See.  lii,  para.  9. 

*  Chftp.  IV,  Sea.  Tiii,  para.  19. 
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Now  this  remarkable  diversity  in  the  interpre-  lectueb 
tataon  of  the  same  texts  is  very  singular ;  the  more  — 
8o  when  it  is  remembered  that  all  of  them  profess 
to  proceed  according  to  the  same  rules  of  interpre- 
tation,— viz.,  the  Mimansa.  I  think  this  diversity 
is  attributable  to  the  influence  of  local  customs  or 
customary  laws,  which  have  sprung  up  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  A  pundit  or  scholar,  writing 
a  treatise  on  a  particular  topic,  interprets  the  texts 
according  to  local  customs,  and  that  which  is  in  con- 
sonance with  the  altered  social  feelings,  is  accepted  as 
the  correct  interpretation  of  the  text.  The  local 
customs  are  respected  ;  no  violence  is  done  to  the 
altered  social  feelings,  and  a  sori;  of  foregone  conclu- 
sion is  established  on  the  authority  of  ancient  texts. 
As  these  customs  are  Tarious,  and,  according  to  the 
Smritis,  they  are  to  be  respected,  the  interpretations 
of  the  ancient  texts  may  have  silently  taken  their 
impression  from  these  customary  laws. 

These  commentaries  stand  on  a  footing  essentially  Tite  chsr- 

different  from  the  Smritis  themselves.     These  latter  ^^^^ 

are  binding  on  all  Hindus  as  being  the  sacred  law 

promulgated  by   the  sages  or  Kishis  ;   the  former, 

however,  as  being  the  interpretations  of  learned  men 

only,  are  wanting  in  the  binding  character  which  the 

others  possess.     They  are  analogous  to  commentaries 

on  modem  statute  law,  the  binding  nature  of  which 

is  never  even  asserted.    Practtcally,  however,  these  PrnciiMiij 
"  they  con- 

commentaries  have  a  very  large  influence,  and  con-  "'""«  "■• 
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iKmi"  stitute  the  positive  law  of  the  Hindus.  The  SmritiB 
n—  are  generally  admitted  to  contain  the  substance  of 
Hbd*  *"" ^'^'^''^*'^  dutiea  ;  they  are  brief,  and  are  expressed  in 
a  langnage  bo  ancient  that,  but  for  these  continued 
series  of  commentaries,  they  would  be  nnintelli^ble. 
Hence,  these  cammentories  are  considered  as  tbe 
authoritative  exposition  of  the  Smritis,  and  are 
accepted  as  siwh  in  the  different  parts  of  the  country 
where  eadi  has  a  local  application.  Mr.  BumeU, 
speaking  of  these  commentaries,  says: — "  There  is  not 
a  particle  of  evidence  to  show  that  these  works  w«re 
ever  even  used  by  the  Judges  of  ancient  India  as 
authoritative  guides  ;  they  were,  it  is  certain,  consi- 
dered SB  merely  q>eculative  treatises,  and  bore  the 
same  rdation  to  the  actual  practice  of  the  Courts  aa 
in  Europe  treatises  on  jurisprudence  to  the  law 
which  is  actually  administered.'"  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  case  in  ancient  India,  a  term  eomewhat 
indefinite,  this  is  certain  that,  from  the  time  when  the 
several  schools  of  law  came  into  existence,  these 
commentaries  have  been  accepted  as  the  authori- 
tative expositions,  and  formed  guides  for  the  deter- 
mination of  the  duties  of  men  in  the  territories 
where  their  doctrines  prev^ed. 
Id  inoent  In  ancicnt  times  in  India  printing  was  not  known, 
i^'^e  ^^^  writing  was  not  freqnently  practised  even  by 
ler^      those  who  knew  how  to  write.     They  would  rather 
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preserve  a  new  text  or  slo&a  in  memory,  rather  than  lectuks 
make  a  memorandum  of  it  in  -writing  ;  the  conse-  — 
quence  was,  that  new  doctrines  in  law  and  literature 
(mere  secular  learning)  were  published  and  dis- 
seminated rather  slowly :  a  treatise  on  law  which  has 
been  generally  studied  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time  in'  a  particular  part  of  the  country  is  seldom 
known  in  a  neighbouring  tract  of  the  country. 
The  religious  doctrines,  however,  stand  on  a  different 
footing  ;  they  would  be  promulgated  not  by  writings, 
but  by  itinerant  preachers  or  missionaries,  who 
would  go  about  the  country,  and  whose  extra- 
ordinary zeal  and  enei^  would  contribute  to  the 
propagation  of  the  new  doctrines  with  remarkable 
rapidity. 

There  are  two  modes  by  which  mere  secular  learn-  tito  modea 

of  publica- 

ing  would  be  published  :  By  teaching  and  by  public  "<""  = 
recitation,  or  discussion  on  some    festive  occasion. 
According   to  the    sastras,  teaching  is  one  of  the  By  taeh- 
six  approved  and  honorable  occupations  for  a  Brah- 
min,' and  until  lately,  perhaps,  the  only  occupation  By  pdbiui 
of  learned  Brahmins  in  India.    In  proportion  to  the 
reputation  of  a  teacher  wiU  be  the  number  of  pupils 
that  will  come  from  different  parts  of  the  country 
to  receive  instructions  from  him  in  his  Chutuspathi.' 


■  H«aa,  Chap.  I,  t.  86,  and  Cbxp.  X,  v.  T5.    NhscU,  p.  116,  v.  19. 

*  ChHttupatki  uwanB,  litenlly,  a  place  wliere  toui  aorta  of  leuniiig  k 
tenglit ;  in  other  woida,  where  the  foni  Vedaa  are  taughL  Xeie  it  meai 
ft  pUoe  where  instmotioii  la  given  by  »  Fundit  to  bia  pnpila. 
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lkctpke  New  doctrmes,  or  ideas,  that  originate  with  the 
—  teacher  will  be  communicated  to  his  pupils  or  dis- 
ciples in  the  course  of  his  teaching,  before  the  teacher 
himself  had  thought  fit  to  reduce  his  ideas  in  the  form 
of  a  new  treatise  or  book.  The  pupils,  after  finishing 
their  education,  will  go  and  establish  their  own  Chi- 
tuspathis  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  where  they 
will  teach  the  new  doctrines  of  their  master ;  and 
in  this  way  these  new  doctrines  will  be  propagated. 
The  second  mode  of  publication  is  by  public  recita- 
tion followed  by  a  discussion,  which  is  called  vichara, 
in  which  the  correctness  of  the  doctrine  is  tested  by 
scholars  or  pundits  assembled  on  the  occasion.  On 
festive  occasions,  pundits,  among  others,  are,  as  a  rule, 
invited  :  the  author  of  a  new  doctrine  recites  hia 
production  in  the  midst  of  that  assembly,  or  sabha, 
that  forms  the  topic  of  discussion,  and  the  assembled 
pundits,  who  are  usually  the  advocates  of  established 
doctrines,  maintain  their  own  view  in  this  contro- 
versy, till  it  happens  that  the  author  of  the  new 
doctrine  silences  all  opposition  by  his  arguments, 
and  his  doctrines  from  that  time  obtiun  currency. 
In  some  cases  the  new  doctrinaire  is  refuted.  The 
conclusion,  however,  is  not  always  so  decisive ; 
but  in  either  case  it  has  the  effect  of  giving  the  new 
doctrine  publicity.  I  believe  the  doctrines  of  the 
Mitacshara,  which  at  one  time  were  current  in 
Bengal,  were  exploded  from  this  couiitry  by  the  joint 
operation  of  the  two  methods  that  I  have  described, 
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wliich  at  the  same  time  gave  currency  to  the  AoC-  Lbotueb 
trines  of  the  Dayabhaga. 

Among  these  digests  or  commentaries,  the  Mitac-  "nia  Mitao- 
shara  is  pre-eminently  entitled  to  the  first  place,  "«'««"r- 
both  on  account  of  its  inherent  merits  as  well  as  on 
account  of  the  range  of  its  authority.  It  professes  to 
be  a  commentary  on  the  Institutes  of  Yajnawalkya  ;  ^ 
but  really  is  a  comprehensive  digest  on  all  the  topics 
that  are  usually  discussed  under  the  three  heads  of 
Achara,  Vyavahara,  and  Prayaschitta.  Its  author 
is  Vijnaneswara,  or  Vijnana  Yogi.  Mr.  Colebrooke* 
Is  of  opinion  that  he  was  an  ascetic  belonging  to  one 
of  the  orders  of  Sanyasis  siud  to  have  been  founded 
by  Sankara  Acharya.  The  probable  date  of  the  u^  ^^^ 
work  he  assigns  to  be  between  500  and  1,000  years 
ago.  The  authority  of  this  work  is  extensive :  at  one 
time,  it  appears,  it  was  the  leading  authority  in 
every  part  of  India,  till  the  introduction  of  the  works 
of  later  authors  of  local  renown  has  considerably 
displaced  its  authority.  It  is  still  the  paramount 
authority  in  all  the  schools  of  law  except  Bengal ;  and 
in  the  Maharashtra  country  its  authority  is  disputed 
by  the  writings  of  Nilkantha  Bhatta.  Even  in  Bengal, 
where  its  authority  is  least  respected,  it  is  rec(^nized 
aa  an  authority  in  all  matters  in  which  it  does  not 
contradict  the  Dayabhaga. 

The  Dharmaratna,  a  digest  of  law  composed  by  The  diw- 

muraiiM. 
'  Fnfaca  to  hU  traiuUtion  of  the  Uitanhara  and  Dayabhaga,  p.  xIU, 
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lectosb  Jimutavahana,  is  of  paramount  authority  in  Bengal.' 
—     The  whole  of  this  work  is  not  extant ;  only  a  portion 
S'^t""'^  of  it,  which  is  called  the  Dayabhaga,  has  come  down 
°  "■        to  us.'    The  Dayabhaga  treats  of  inheritance  and 
partition.    Bengal  was  formed  into  a  new  school  of 
law  by  following  the  doctrines  contained  in  this  book, 
w^^   which,  in  all  disputed  points,  differs  from  the  Mitac- 
"dI?.!^  shara.    Nothing  is  known  about  Jimutavahana.    Mr. 
ih«r».'  '^*  Colebrooke^  thinks  the  name  belongs  to  a  prince  of  the 
house  of   Silara,   under  whose  direction  the  book 
may  have  been   composed,  and  the  authorship  has 
accordingly  been  ascribed  to  him.     The  opinion  of 
the     Pundits    of   Bengal    is,  however,  different ; 
they  think  the  real  author  bore  that  name  ;  that 
he  was  a  celebrated  lawyer  of  Bengal,    who  per- 
formed the  fimctions  of  judge  and  law-adviser  to 
one  of  the  Hindu  kings  of  Bengal.     All  this  is  mere 
conjecture.     This,  however,  is  certain  that   the  book 
was  promulgated  a  considerable  time  after  the  Mitac- 
shara  was  written.     The  book  is  essentially  a  con- 
troversial one,  engaged  in  refuting  certain  doctrines 
or  opinions  ;  whose  opinions  they  are,  the  book  no- 
where mentions ;  but  a  perusal  of  the  Mitaeshara 
will   convince    everyone    that    the    Dayabhaga   is 


■  Dkrabhaga,  Cbap.  ZV,  pan.  3. 

■  II  la  remftrkftble  tb»t »  Uage  poitiaa  of  this  digest  Bhonld  be  tataOj 
lost  withia  tha  ootUM  of  *  rerf  few  oentnilM,  •howing  how  niuafe  was 

the  tradition  of  even  wiittea  literature  within  recent  times  in  India. 

*  Preface  to  his  translation  of  the  DoTsbhaga  and  the  Mitaoahant 
P^nii. 
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controverting  the  doctrines  of  the  Mitacshara.  It  is  J^ktubb 
clear,  therefore,  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Mitacsbara  — 
were  preval^it  in  Bengal  at  that  time,  and  Jimata- 
vahana  wae  engaged  in  controverting  those  well-known 
doctrines.  Remembering  the  slow  mode  in  which 
doctrines  were  propagated  in  those  times,  it  must 
have  taken  some  considerable  time  before  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Mitacshara  could  have  been  so  well  es- 
tablished in  Bengal.  Jimutavahaua  has  the  credit, 
so  far  as  Bengal  is  concerned,  of  refuting  thoso 
doctrines,  and  displacing  their  authority  by  his  own. 
He  has  the  rare  merit  of  being  the  founder  of  that 
school,  and  in  Bengal  no  other  lawyer  has  ventured 
to  dispute  his  authority  with  any  degree  of  success. 
Both  the  Mitacshara  and  the  Dayabhaga  have  been 
translated  into  English  by  Mr.  Colebrooke. 

In  the  Mithila  school  the  leading  authority  is  the  J?  c^iM([- 
digest    called    Vivada    Chintamani,  by  Vacbaspati  [^ji, 
Misra,  a  native  lawyer  of  Mithila.      This  work  is  i^H^tluL. 
founded  on  the  earlier  treatise  of  Chandeswara,  called 
Vivada  Ratoakara,  which  is  much  respected  in  the 
Mithila  country.    The  Vivada  Chintamani  treats  of 
all  the  eighteen  titles  of  law  with  brevity  but  clear- 
ness, and  quotes  nearly  all  the   texts  of  the  Smritis 
under  thdr  appropriate  heads,  followed  by  short  bnt 
relevant  commentaries  by  the  author  himself.     This 
work  has  been  translated  into  English  by  Babu  Pro- 
Bonno  Kumar  Tagore. 

The  authority  that  is  most  respected  in  the  Maha-  TbeTj». 
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Lectubb  rashtra  country  (which  includes  the  Bombay  Presi- 
j,^—  dency)  and  probably  next  only  to  the  Mitacshara,  is 
««ii'"i!y'^  Nilkantha  Bhatta.  He  is  the  author  of  Bhagraata 
Hauuuh-  Bhaskara,  an  encyclopfedic  writing,  divided  into 
'  twelve  parts,  or  mayukhae,  which  mean  the  "  rays" 
of  the  sun ;  and  which  embrace  all  the  topics  that 
are  usually  discussed  under  the  three  heads  of  Acka- 
ra,  Vyavahara,  and  PrayaschiUa.  Nilkantha*  is  smd, 
by  one  of  his  descendants,  who  was  living  at  Puna 
at  the  time  when  Mr.  Borradsule  wrote  (1827),  to  have 
lived  about  1600  A.D.,  and  thathis  writings  cameinto 
repute  about  1700  A.D.  He  Was  a  Maharashtra 
,  Brahmin,  bom  at  Benares.  The  Bhagvanta  Bhaskara 
was  compiled  by  him  in  the  court  of  Bhagvant  Deva, 
king  of  Bhoreha,  a  small  town  situated  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Jamna  and  the  Chambal.  The  prince 
belonged  to  the  Sungur  dynasty  of  kings,  and  in 
return  for  the  protection  afforded  to  him  by  the 
prince,  Nilkantha  styled  his  work  Bhagvanta  Bhaskara, 
the  sun  composed  by  the  permission  of  Bhagvanta 
Deva.'  The  sixth  chapter  or  division  of  this  work 
is  called  the  Vyavahara  Maynkha,  a  treatise  which 
bears  upon  law  directly.  Like  other  digests,  it 
discusses  the  eighteen  titles  of  law  with  clearness 
and  with  appropriate  quotations  &om  the  Smritis. 
It  generally  follows  the  Mitacshara,  but  it  is  found 


*  Poi  aa  BMioimt  of  Kflk&iith»  ftnd  his  wTitingH,  we  Stokea'a  Hindu  Lftw 
Books,  p.  7. 
'  See  VjKTHhan  UayoldiH,  conolnaioii. 
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sometimes  to  dispute  the  authority  of  Vijnaneswara  ;  i<botiimi 
and  the  reputation  of  the  author  in  the  Maharashtra  — 
country  is  such,  that  in  pointfi  where  he  differs  from 
the  Mitac&hara  his  opinion  is  followed  in  preference 
to  the  Mitacshara.  Nilkantha  enjoys  in  the  Maha- 
rashtra country  a  reputation  similar  to  that  which 
Raghunandana  enjoys  in  Bengal,  and  the  encydopse- 
dic  work  of  the  former,  consisting  of  the  twelve 
Mayukhas,  embracing  almost  all  the  topics  of  the 
Dharmasastras,  resembles  the  twenty-eight  tatwas  of 
the  latter. 

In  the  southern  or  Dravira  school,  which  embraces  Tiie  Pb™- 
the  territories  under  the  Madras  Grovemment,  two  l^^i^"^ 
authorities  enjoy  almost  equal  reputation  next  after  S'e'i'Mciir^ 
the  Mitacshara.     They  are  the   Madhavya,  commen-  latba" 
tary  on  the  Parasara  Smriti  and  the  Smriti  Chandrica. 

The  former  was  composed  by  Madharachaiya, 
prime  minister  of  the  King  of  Vijayanagor,  a  king- 
dom in  the  south  of  India.  He  flourished  during 
the  last  half  of  the  fourteenth  century.  His  brother 
was  the  famous  Sayanacharya,  who  is  otherwise  styled 
Yidyaranya  Swami,  and  who  is  the  author  of  the 
celebrated  commentaries  on  the  Vedas,  which  are 
now-a-days  usually  referred  to.  The  two  brothers 
■were  the  authors  of  numerous  works  on  philosophy, 
law,  vedic  ritual,  astrology,  and  many  other  kindred 
subjects.'    It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  all  the 

'  Bomell,  Intio.,p.  x. 
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Lbctubb  works  popularly  ascribed  to  the  two  brothere  were 
—  actually  composed  by  them  ;  Mid  there  ia  reason 
to  believe  that  some  of  the  works,  written  by  other 
authors,  were,  for  the  purpose  of  obtauiing  authority, 
falsely  ascribed  to  the  two  brothers,  a  practice  rather 
common  in  India  in  former  times.  The  commen- 
tary on  the  Paraaara  Smriti  was  commenced,  says 
Mr.  Bumell,'  "  after  the  commentaries  on  the  Vedas. 
It  is  on  immense  work  in  three  sections,  and  the 
part  now  translated  (the  Dayavibhaga)  ia  a  small 
portion  of  the  last  section,  which  is  rather  an  appen- 
dix, as  the  test  of  the  Parasara  Smriti  only  extends 
to  the  end  of  the  second  section,  leaving  jurisprudence 
unnoticed.  The  first  two  sections  are  diffuse  to 
a  degree,  and  the  writer  seems  to  have  tried  rather 
to  display  his  learning  than  to  illustrate  the  text 
before  him.  The  third  section  is  much  more  con- 
cise, and  has  less  ori^al  matter  in  it."  The  author 
follows  the  Mitacshara  very  closely,  though  the 
style  is  very  concise,  in  imitation  rather  of  the  Sutras. 
Mr.  Bumell  thinks  the  Dayavibhaga  of  the  Madha- 
vya  commentary  '*  is  little  more  than  an  abridgment 
of  the  Mitacshara,  except  in  some  of  the  last  sec- 
tions." *  This  work  is  also  studied  in  the  Maharashtra 
and  in  the  Benares  schools,  and  is  therefore  referred  to 
as  on  authority  of  some  consequence.  The  Daya- 
vibhaga, or  that  portion  of  the  work  which  relates 
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to  inheritance,   has  been  txanslated  into  English  by  Lrctubb 

Mr.  Bumell  of  tbe  Madras  Civil  Service.  

The  Smriti  Ohondrica  is  generally  followed  as  a  riie  smriti 
work  of  great  and  almost  paramount  authority  in 
the  south  of  India.  Its  author,  Devanda  Bhatta,  is 
also  the  author  of  the  famous  treatise  on  the  law  of 
adoption,  called  Dattaca  Chandrica,  which  in  matters 
of  adoption  is  exclusively  followed  in  Bengal  and  in 
the  Deccan.  The  author  is  supposed  to  have  lived 
some  time  between  the  time  of  Yijnaneswara  and 
that  of  Madhavacharya ;  and  Mr,  Bumell  would 
place  him  a  century  and  a  half  later  than  the  Mitac- 
shara.'  The  author  follows  to  a  great  extent  the 
doctrines  of  tbe  Mitacshara,  and  the  book  is  remark- 
able for  its  good  common  sense  and  the  soundness 
of  its  criticisms. 

These  are  the  principal  digests  or  commentaries 
which  are  accepted  as  authorities  in  the  difierent 
schools.  Besides  the  above  there  are  other  works  of 
inferior  authority  in  all  the  schools  ;  and  I  shall  here 
only  mention  those  which  are  most  frequently  quoted. 

In  Bengal  the  commentaries  on  the  Dayabhaga,  other  nu- 
which  are  four  in  nmnber,  viz. —  «*  Beng.i 

By  Srinatha  Acharya  Chudamani, 

By  Acbyuta  Chakravarti, 

By  Maheswara, 

By  Srikrishna  Tarkalankara  ; 

'  Intro.,  p,  ix. 
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lbctuke  and — 
I. 
—  Dayatatwa,  by  Raghunandana  ; 

Dayakrama    Sangraha,    by    Srikrishna   Tarka- 

lankara ; 

Vivadamava  Setu  ; 

Vivada  Saramava,  by  Sarvaru  Tribedi ; 

Vivada  Bhangamava,  by  Jagganatha  Tarkpan- 

cliaiiana, — 

are  authorities  next  in  importance  to  the  Dayabhaga 

itself. 

Hit^u         ^^  *^®  Mithila  school,   the  following  works  we 

**'™'''      fi?equently  quoted  as  next  in  authority  to  the  Mitac- 

shara : — 

Vivada  Ratnakara. 

Vivada  Chintamani. 

Vyavahara  Chintamani. 

Dwaita  Parisishta. 

Vivada  Chandra. 

Smriti  Sara. 

Madana  Parijata. 

oftiM  In  the  Benares  school,  next  in  authority  to  the 

*'*'^      Mitacshara  are  the  following  : — 

Viramitrodaya.  Madhavya. 

Vivada  Tandava.  Nimaya  Sindhu. 

OTthe  In  the  Maharashtra  Bchool,  besides  the  Mitacshara 

tr«»ci»ei.  ^jj(j  jjjg  Vyavahara  Mayufcha,  the  following  works  are 

also  respected  as  authorities  : — 

Nimaya  Sindhu.  Smriti  Eaustubha. 

Hemadri.  Madhavya. 
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Li  the  Southern  school,  besides  the  Mitacshara,  the  Ltctube 
following  works  are  usually  quoted  as  authorities  : —      — 
Madhavya.  Saraswati  Vilaaa.         fX^i* 

Smriti  Chandrica.  Varadarajya.' 

I  omit  to  consider  in  this  place  as  sources  of  law 
the  writingB  of  European  scholars,  such  as  those  of  the 
two  Macnaghtens,  of  Strange,  &c.  Though  valuable 
in  themselves,  but  as  they  are  mainly  baaed  upon 
the  original  authorities  which  I  have  mentioned,  and 
upon  reported  cases,  and  being  at  best  mere  compi- 
lations, they  are  not  entitled  to  be  classed  with,  or 
named  as,  sources  of  Hindu  law. 

The  subject  that  has  exercised  immense  influence  Th«  iudi- 
on  the  development  of  Hindu  law  is  the  case-law  of ''o™- 
the  country;  and  the  chapter  on  the  sources  of  Hindu, 
law  will  be  incomplete  if  I  were  not  to  devote  a 
portion  of  it  to  the  consideration  of  this  topic.    Though 
in  theory  the  decisions  of  our  Courts  are  supposed  to 
be  based  on  the  Hindu  law  as  it  is,  yet,  practically, 
as  I  shall  show  afEerwards,  the  case-law  has  effected 
a  considerable  modification  on  the  original  stock  of 
Hindu  law — a  change  which,  in  some  cases,  has  had  a  ^*'^}^ 
beneficial  effect,  but  in  other  cases  its  influence  for  h'ki"' 
good  upon  Hindu    society  has  been  very  question- 
able. 

I  have  told  you  before  that  Hindu  law  has   remain-  Limiuumit 
ed  xmaltered  for  many  thousands  of  years.     That  propn-iti-ir. 

~~  -— —       —    _-    ■       DijiiDed 

'  Hotlcf 'h  DipcBt,  Intro.,  p.  oaxzL 
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tKCTUM  proposition  you  must  accept  with  some  limitations. 
- —     No  system  of  rules  for  the  government  of  a  living 
ihoiXiii  society,  and  for  the  conduct  of  its  members,  Can  re- 
oi  ywa.    jjjjj^  michanged  for  a  very  long  time.    A  society, 
however  stationary  in   its  character  and  traditions, 
must  move,   however  slowly  that  motion  may   be 
effected  ;  and  it  is  now  an  axiom  in  Sociology  that 
all  societies  do  move,  and  that  no  society  is  <Uf^i)- 
lutely  stationary.     The  difference  between,  a  society 
fna'^ra"^  that  is  stationary  and  a  society  that  ie progressive  ia 
S^Sum    ttot  tli*t  f"^y  society  is  absolutely  stationary,  but  that 
glT^'iirf.     all  societies  move  ;  the  one  moving  more  slowly  is 
called  a  stationary   society,  whereas  a  society  that 
moves  more  rapidly  than  another  is  called  a  progres- 
sive society. 
^«t«"'"iu     '^^^  Hindu  society  is  no  exception  to  this  universal 
tiioi'i'lit'^    law  of  social  movements.     The  Hindu  society  does 
change,  and  has  changed ;  of  this  there  is  abundant  evi- 
dence.  With  the  change  in  the  society  the  law  of  that 
society  must  change ;  the  law  must  adapt  itself  to  the  al- 
Tii«  low    tered  social  phenomena,  and  to  the  altered  requirements 

changes  ai  '^  ^ 

■"'"r  of  that  society.  In  some  societies  the  law  is  changed 
by  express  legislation,  the  sovereign  exercising  his 
legitimate  function  to  make  the  law  and  the  society 

Law         harmonious  ;  in  other  societies  the  law  is  chanscil 

clisnctd  by  ° 

ii»«  reu  ^y  indirect  methods,  by  authentic  interpretation  and 

|„°w*"'^  by  judge-made  law,  which  latter,  however,  is  only  a 

mode  of  interpretation.   The  commentators,  or  Judges, 

purporting  to  interpret  the  law,   do   oftentimes,  in 
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substance   modify  that  law  ;  though  the  form  of  the  law  Lxctub* 
remains   unaltered,   a  material  change  in  the  suh-     — 
"tajice  of  it  is  effected,  which  the  altered  state  of  the 
society  rendered  imperatively  necessary.     If  law  and 
society  are  not  kept  in  harmony,  the  necessary  conse- 
quence is  a  social  revolution  followed  by  a  political 
revolution,  which  sweeps  away  in  its  fury  the  existing 
■  fcibric  of  law,  bringing  in  its  train  great  deal  of  misery 
and  suffering    upon    the   whole  community.      The 
French  Revolution  of  1788  may  be  quoted  as  a  stand- 
ing evidence  of  this  law. 
The  Hindu  law  has  been  changed  by  these  indi-  Tho  Hindo 

law  cli«Dg- 

rect  methods,  by  the  interpretation  of  commentators  ^^J^y 
and  by  judicial  interpretation.     I  have  pointed  out  °'*"'*^ 
to  you  that  the  law  of  the  commentators  and  of  the 
digest-writers  is  not  the  law  of  the  ancient  Rishis  j 
if  it  were  so,  how  could  there  be  a  diversity  of  opin- 
ion on  important  points  between  the  different  schools. 

The  one  law  of  the  Smritis  has  been  variously  in- 
terpreted by  the  commentators  ;  and  these  various 
interpretations  called  authentic  interpretations  have 
been  accepted  as  law  in  different  parts  of  India. 

I  shall  now  try  to  explain  to  you  the  influence  of  The  Uuida 
judidal  decisions  in  modifying  or  developing  thef'i'J: 
existing  Hindu  law.  The  Enghsh  rulers,  when  they 
assumed  the  reins  of  Government  in  this  country, 
declared  that  they  shall  not  alter  the  Hindu  law,  and 
that  disputes  relating  to  *'  inheritance,  succession  to 
lands,  rents  and  goods,  and  all  matters  of  contract 
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lECTUEB  and  dealing  between  party  and  party,"  between  Hin- 
—  du8,  shall  be  determined  by  the  laws  and  usages  of 
the  Hindus.'  The  consequence  of  this  declaration  was 
to  arrest  the  natural  development  of  Hindu  law  by 
the  aid  of  the  writings  of  commentators.  The  Eng- 
lish Go7emment  accepted  the  existing  Hindu  law, 
and  accepted  also  the  theory  that  it  is  unchangeable ; 
consequently  there  was  no  inducement  to  pundits  - 
and  native  scholars  to  write  treatises  on  any  of 
the  branches  of  law.  This  will  account  for  the  fiict 
that,  since  the  advent  of  the  British  rule,  excepting 
Jaggannatha's  Digest,  which  was  written  under  the 
patronage  of  Grovemment,  no  work  of  any  reputation 
or  importance  has  been  written  in  any  part  of  India 
bearing  upon  any  of  the  branches  of  law.  Another 
reason  which  may,  probably,  be  assigned  for  this  fiict, 
is  the  general  decay  of  Sanscrit  learning  owing  to  the 
want  of  encouragement  from  the  ruling  power. 
"'i"h"i«o'i  The  first  and  one  of  the  most  important  illustra- 
rBU-""^  tiona  of  the  development  of  Hindu  law  by  judi(nal 
decisions  is  afforded  by  the  law  of  wills  and  testa- 
ments. You  may,  probably,  have  heard  it  swd,  that 
the  law  of  wilk  and  testaments  is  unknown  to  the 
original  Hindu  law.  That  statement  is  strictly 
correct.  Examine  the  authorities  on  Hindu  law, 
and  you  will  find  that  the  power  of  a  dying  man  to 
dispose  of  his  property  in  any  manner  he  thought 

'  Section  17,  Declanttoiy  Act  of  17B1,  pwsedb^  PsrliameBt. 
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proper  is  never  recognised   in  any  of  the  schools,  lbctwb* 
The  Hindu  kw  notion  is,  that  property  is  for  the     — 
famUy^  and  not  for  the  individual.     That  property 
shall  be  preserved  for  the   deceased  members  of  the 
family,    for  the  present  members,  and  for  the  future 
members  of  that  family.     That  the  spiritual  wel&re 
of  die  deceased  members,   as  well  as  of  the  present 
and  future  members,  of  the   family  depends   upon 
the  maintenance  of  certain  religious  ceremonies,  for 
which  the  family  property  must   be  preserved.    If 
then   this  family  property  is   alienated,  how  is  t^e 
performance  of  these  religious  rites  secured,  on  which 
the    happiness    of    all    the   members    so   materially  The  aiieDi- 
depends.     Hence  the  power  of  one  member  of  thet'miiy 

proper^ 

family  to  alienate  the  family  property  either  during  "h^f^,^ 
his  lifetime  or  to  take  effect  after  his  death,   is,   in  Htod^' 
Hindu  law,  so  strenuously  denied.     Every  member  "'' 
of  the  family  has  a  sort  of  usufructuary  right  over 
the  femily  property,   a  right  of  enjoyment  of  the 
profits,  subject  to  the  performance  of  certiun   duties. 
On  his  death  the  property  shall  go  to  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  fiunily,  unalienated   and  inalienable.    A 
flort  of  perpetuity  in  the  fiimily  property  was  thus 
secured. 

This  is  the  strict  ancient  doctrine,  and  we  find  it  How  br 

modified 

considerably  modified  by  the  author  of  the  Mitac-  ^'J^"'" 
shara,  who  admits  the  power  of  the  owner  to  alienate 
property  during  his  lifetime  if  he  has  no  son,  grand- 
son or  great-grandson,   living  at  the  time  of  aliena- 
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Lkcthrk  tion.    But  his  power  of  alienation  is  otherwise  denied, 
—      and  his    testamentary   power   is    never   recognised. 
v«"n1I»'    The  founder  of  the  Bengal   school,  Jimutavahana, 
hJ^"iieV  ***  went  a  step   further.     He  admitted  the  power   of 
the  present  holder  of  the  property  to  make  an  un- 
equal distrihution  of  the  property  among  his  sons. 
The  law  of  factum  valet  was  introduced  ;  and  the  right 
of  the  Bengal  owner  to  alienate  his  property  in  any 
manner  during  his  lifetime  was  deduced  as  a  conse- 
quence by  the  decisions  of  the  Courts  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  century ;  though  it  muBt  be    here 
stated  that  there  is  no  direct  authority  for  such  an 
unqualified  proposition  in  the  Dayabhaga  itself. 
Tin  iMti-      The  English  lawyers  who  came  to  administer  justice 
dliJrf'by   ^  *^^  country  m  the  latter  end  of  the  eighteenth 
irnm .""  centuTy,  found  that,  in  the  Dayabhaga,  the  sou's  right 
Yi™o(     did  not  accrue  till  after  the  death  of  his  father,  and 
iiie  Bniipu  that  the  father  could   alienate  the  property  during 
his  lifetime.    From  this  they  thought  that  the  Ben- 
gal father  has,  by  the  law,  the  power  of  making  a 
testamentary  dispoaition  of  his  property,  and  accord- 
ingly, in  the  administration  of  justice,  they   came 
to  recognise  the  power  of  making  wills.    In  Cal- 
cutta, wills  were  for  the  first  time  made  by  the  native 
inhabitants ;  and  they  were  upheld  by  the  late   Su- 
preme Court.    The  example  was  gradually  followed 
in  the  mofiissil,  and  the  Courts  tiiere  also  followed 
the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  this  respect 
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To  an  Englishman,  and  to  an  English  lawyer,  no-  Lbotom 
thing  could  be  more  natural  than  the  right  of  male-     — 
ing  wills.     He    was   accuetomed  to  it  in   his   own 
country,  and  all  his  social  and  political  predilections 
tended  in  the  same  direction.     To  a  Hindu  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  however,  nothing  could  be  more  ^'"Jt*  "' 
repugnant  to  his  social  instincts  and  to  his  religious  fitj^i^'oHi 
education.     That  a    man  on  his  deathbed   should 
have  the  power  of  giving  away  the  whole  fiimily  pro- 
perty to  an  absolute  stranger,  and  thereby  extinguish 
the  fiimily  worship  and  the  observance  of  religious 
rites  on  which  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  family 
depends,  is  an  idea  totally  abhorrent  to  all  Hindu 
feelings.     Yet  this  is  exactly  the  innovation  which 
judicial  decisions  have  engrafted  on  the  original  stock 
of  Hindu  law. 

Another  instance  I  shall  quote  here.     Suits  by  Anothsr 
reversioners  to   set  aside  alienations  by  the  Hindu  ^'°:'^  ^ 
widow,  and  similar  suits  to  remove  the  widow  from  ^'^  «[ 
possession  of  her  husband's  estate,  are  very  common  wMoV'^ 

,-•  -vT  ■  •  •         n  I  alieDitioni. 

m  our  Courts.  Jsow,  it  may  be  pomted  out  here, 
that  there  is  no  direct  authority  in  the  text-books 
to  warrant  suits  of  that  description.  But  the  Judges 
administering  the  law  found  that  the  widow's  aliena- 
tions were  voidable,  and  that  they  ore  bound  to  pro- 
tect the  contingent  interest  of  the  reversioners. 
From  considerations  like  these,  they  came  to  allow 
suits  of  the  description  before  pointed  out. 
To  take  an  instance  from   the   Mitacshara  law.  An  iiin»- 
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iKWHM  According  to  that  authority,  no  member  of  the  fiimily 
.  — T  can  validly  encumber  the  &mily  propCTty  foe  his  own 
uitsoiiin.  necessities.  The  subordinate  members  of  the  &mily 
Power  oi    cannot  do  it  on  any  account.     The  father,  or  head 

th«  folher  •'  ' 

Smi'iV""  ^^  ^^^   family,  however,  can  encumber  the  estate  for 
propertj.   ^^^  necessities  of  the  family ;  but  for  hia  own  extra- 
vagance he  would  be  personally  liable,  and  not  the 
^irliiu^  family  estate.     This  is  the  correct  law  according  to 
■Lora.       ^j^g  Mitacshara.   The  Privy  Council,'  however,  has  held 
BeeogniMd  that  the  interest  of  a  co-sharer  in  the  joint  family 
c^Mii     property  can  be  sold  in  execution  of  a  decree  ob- 
tained agfunst  him  personally,  and  the  purchaser  in 
that  sale  can  insist  on  being  put  in  pofiBession  of 
the   share  of  the  femily    property    by    partition. 
This  is  the  extent  of  the  innovation  that  judicial 
decisions    have    brought   about.     This  is   a  recog- 
nition   of   individual   rights  against    corporate    or 
joint  rights.     Whether  this  is  beneficial  or  injurious 
to  the  interests  of  Hindu  society,  I  do  not  pretend 
to  determine.    All  I  say  is,  that  the  law   on  this 
subject  has  been  considerably  modified  by  judicial 
deciaions. 
Another        Tatc  again  the  instance  of  the  joint  Hindu  family 

illuatra-  . 

tionrThe  in  Bengal.      The  decisions  of  Courts  on  this  head 
IbTimi."'    ^^^®  ^*®®°  marked  by  a  uniform  tendency  to  show  a 
greater  consideration  for  the  rights  of  the  earning  mem- 
ber ;  and  for  this  purpose  our  Judges  have  created 
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several  presumptions.  Tbia  desire  on  the  part  of  Lwtdm 
our  Judges  may  be  a  thing  just  in  itself ;  it  may  be  — 
in  keeping  with  the  progress  of  times  and  with  the 
laws  of  society  j  but  it  is  a  change  nevertheleBS — a 
change  on  the  primitive  doctrine  of  Hindu  ]&w 
brought  about  by  judicial  legislation.  Without  mul- 
tiplying instances,  1  may  say  that,  in  almost  every 
branch  of  Hindu  law,  the  eflFect  of  judicial  decisions 
in  changing  the  law  is  apparent. 

Another  eflFect  of  the  decisions  of  Courts  on  Hindu  Deci»ion» 

of  Courts 

law    has  been,  unfortunately,    to   create  a  cerbun  ''J^"*^' 
amount  of  uncertainty  and  want  of  fixedness  in  that  "j'^i^J'y  i'n 
law.     To  take  a  particular  instance.    Whether  the 
brother's  daughter's  son  is  an  heir  according  to  the 
Bengal  school  ?  On  the  authority  of  Srikrisbna  Tarka-  niuwia- 
lankara,  he  was  recognised  as  an  heir.     That  was  the  J^"'^*,'-, 
state  of  the  law  before  1864.    In  1864  the  Bengal  Z^"^' 
High  Court,  after  an  elaborate  argument,  held,'  that  he " 
cannot  inherit,  and  that  the  passage  in  the  Dayakrama 
Sangraha,  on  which  his  title  to  inherit  is  based,  is  an 
interpolation.     The  law  continued  in  that  state  till 
1870,  when  a  Full  Bench  of  the  Bengal  High  Court,' 
deliberately  sat  to  consider  the  correctness  of  the  law 
laid  down  in  the  case  of  1864.     The  Judges  who 
referred  the  question  to  the  Full  Bench  were  of  o|iin- 
ion  that  the  passage '  in  the  Dayakrama  Sangraha  is 


'  Gobind  Huraekai  v.WomsBh  Uhattder  Boy,  W.  R.,  Sp.  Ko..  p.  176. 
■  OooivgK)biiid  Shah&  o.  Aniuid  Lai  Gliusb,  13  W.  B.,  411,  F.  a 
'  Chnp.  I,  Sea.  X,  t  2. 
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lbotobk  not  an  interpolation.  The  Cliief  Justice  (Sir  Barnes 
—  Peacock)  was  of  the  same  opinion,  for  he  held  on 
the  authority  of  the  passages  in  the  Dayakrama  San- 
graha,  that  the  father's  brother's  daughter's  son  is  an 
heir.  Justice  Mitter,  who  delivered  the  judgment  of 
the  Full  Bench,  came  to  the  same  conclusion  as  to 
the  point  of  law,  without  any  reference  however  to 
the  passages  in  the  Dayakrama  Sangraha.  He  held, 
that  the  father's  brother's  daughter's  son  is  an  heir, 
because  he  is  a  sapinda  according  to  the  doctrine  of 
Jimutavohana,  and  satisfies  the  crucial  text  of  heir- 
ship proposed  by  that  author.  In  the  course  of  six 
years  we  have  the  law  differently  interpreted  on  three 
different  occasions,  and  one  might  hope  that  the  law 
is  finally  settled  by  this  last  decision  of  the  Bengal 
High  Court,  and  that  the  brother's  daughter's  son  is 
not  going  to  be  disturbed  again  for  purposes  of  judi- 
cial interpretation. 
Another  Another  case  of  uncertainty  created  by  judicial 
ofunCTc-  legislation  I  will  cite  here.  Srikrishna  Tarkalankara's 
STte^i^'  Dayakrama  Sangraha  has  been  held  by  our  Courts 
as  a  work  of  high  authority  for  the  doctrines  of  the 
Bengal  school ;  and  according  to  this  authority  cases 
have  been  decided  in  this  country  for  nearly  three 
quarters  of  a  century.  On  the  authority  of  this  book 
the  brother's  daughter's  son,  as  the  descendant  of  the 
father,  is  entitled  to  succeed  in  preference  to  the  des- 
cendants of  the  grandfather  (e.  g.),  the  grandfether's 
great-grandson.     The  Bengal  High  Court  has,  how- 
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ever,  held'  that  the  gmndfather'e  great-grandson  sue-  lsctvm 
ceeds  in  preference  to  the  brother's  daughter's  son.  — 
The  error  in  this  decision  I  have  tried  to  point  out 
elsewhere.  But  apart  fixiin  the  error  which  may  he 
said  to  involve  a  particular  case  only,  the  mischief 
committed  by  this  decision  is  iipmense.  It  has  the 
effect  of  questioning  the  authority  of  the  Dayakrama 
Sangraha,  which,  long  before  thk,  was  considered 
as  settled.  It  unsettles  the  whole  list  of  heirs  as 
givMi  by  Srikrishna.  No  one,  after  this,  will  feel 
confident  in  basing  his  conclusions  upon  the  authori- 
ty of  this  book,  seeing  that  it  may  be  disregarded 
by  our  Courts,  without  the  least  ceremony. 

The  value  of  havine  a  standard  work  on  a  parti-  The  mine 

°  '■of  Klaiidard 

cular  branch  of  Kw,  which  is  accepted  as  an  author-  "'"^■■ 
ity  oa  all  hands,  is  immense.     The  country  gains  by 
it ;  unnecessary  litigation  is  at  once  put  a  stop  to  by 
on  appeal  to  its  authority.     Every  man,  the  litigant 
as  well  as  the  lawyer,  feels  himself  on  firm  ground 
when  he  can  refer  to  this  authority  in  support  of  his 
contention.    The  uncertainty  of  a  system  of  law  is 
its  great  reproach ;  its  certainty,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
its  chief  merit ;  nothing  more  tends  to  create  uncer- 
tmnty  in  law  than  by  disregarding  current  authorities,  MiMiiiernf 
and  by  deposing  a  standard  authority  from  the  high  inl,"^!!^. 
position  which    it   has  justly  attained.     To  make'""" 
standard  uithorities  the  sport  of  chance,  and  subject 

*  GoUadpwMiid  TklookdftT  e.  Hoheah  Oinndei  Snimali,  23  W.  S«  117. 
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LKCTtiHB  to  tlie  caprice  of  Judges,  whose  knowledge  of  Hindu 
—     law  is  derived  from  very  slender,  sometimes  very 
doubtful,  sources,  is  the  just  complaint  of  those  who 
take  an  interest  in  the  proper  administration  of  Hinda 
law. 
The  (tin-       The  difficulties,  however,  which  the  early  English 
•^■"jjij^jj-  Judges  had  to  encoimter  in  administering  the  Hindu 
•"■•         law  most  not  be  overlooked— difficulties  which,  con- 
sidering the  circumstances,  were  almost  insurmount- 
able.   In  the  first  place,  the  very  name  of  the  Hindu 
law  was  probably   imknown  to  Englishmen  before 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  it  is  only 
oiler  the  establishment  of  Courts  in  British  India  in 
the  latter  part  of  that  century,   that    the  English 
Judges  began  first  to  direct  their  attention  to  that 
subject.     They  found,  however,  that  the  law  was  writ- 
ten in  a  very  ancient  language,  a  knowledge  of  which 
could,   with   very  great  difficulty  and  application, 
be  acquired.     They  also  found  that  there  was  an  ex- 
treme disinclination  on  the  part  of  the  Brahmins,  the 
accepted  re[)OBLtories  of  that  law,  to  teach  them  this 
^mli'IdbT  ^ys**™  of  1^^'    Attention  was  directed  to  transla- 
u^utti     tions  as  the  only  mode  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of 
wurka.       this  law,  and  the  eighteenth  century  closed  with  the 
English  tranalations  of  only  two  Sanscrit  law  books. 
Five  more  treatises  were  translated  in  the  course  of 
the  next  twenty  years;  and  the  numerous  other 
treatises  bearing  upon  the  same  subject  remained  un- 
translated.  With  the  incomplete  materials  thus  avail- 
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able,  which  were  however  hardly  used,  the  English  i^ctubb 
Judges  went  to  work  ;  and  they  were  by  law  and     — 
necessity  compelled  to  avtul  themselves  of  the  assist-  paanu 
ance  of  the  Pundits  attached  to  their  Courts.     Theg[J""°' 
early   Hindu  law  of  our  Courts  was,  therefore,  the 
law  as  delivered  by  the  Pundits ;  and  be  it  said  to  the 
credit  of  these  much-abused  officers,  that  they,  with 
few  exceptions,  interpreted  the  law  according  to  their 
own  lights. 

Sometimes,  however,  the  Judges  did  not  accept  the  semMimw 
Pundit's  version  of  the  law.     That  the  law  had  out-  Jj^ 
grown  the  authorities  was  recognised  by  the  Pundits, 
and  this  fact  tended  to  modify  their  opinions.     The 
Judges,  however,  could  not  appreciate  or  recognize 
the  fact ;  the  progress  of  Hindu  society,  and  the  con- 
sequent change  of  its  laws  by  the  introduction  of 
customs,  were  ignored  by  them.     The  eflFect  of  this 
sort  of    administration    of  justice    was    to    arrest  N«tnr«i 
the  natural  development  of  the  law.     Nothing  waa  6^  "ntt. 
accepted  by  the  Judges  as  an  authority,  but  what 
waa  very  old  ;  and  customs,  which  had  stood  the  test 
of  several  centuries,   were  totally  disregarded.     It 
must  be  said  to  the  credit  of  the  Judges,  that  they 
accepted  the  fundamental  maxim  of  Hindu  law,   and 
acted  upon  it.     The  mischief,  which  was  oomndtted, 
was  the  want  of  appreciation  that  by  thus  crystallis- 
ing the  law,  they  were  checking  its  natural  growth. 

Another  defect  of  judidal  legislation  was  the  in-  jndicwi 
complete  materials  on  which  the  conclusions   wereoHm 
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iiiCTDM  often  baaed.  AU  the  approved  commentaries  and 
j-^  digests  had  not  been,  nor  yet  have  they  been,  trans- 
pi'sw^Se-  hited.  The  Judges  had  not  placed  before  them  the 
latest  views  of  the  commentators  or  the  digest - 
writers.  In  the  countries  governed  by  the  Mitac- 
ahara  the  later  authorities  being  unknown,  the  Judges 
accepted  the  views  of  the  Mitacshara  unmodified  by 
the  writings  of  later  authorities.  In  Bengal  the 
authorities  after  the  Dayabhaga  being  unknown  were 
not  recognized.  The  consequence  is,  that  cases  were 
really  decided,  throughout  India,  almost  on  the 
authority  of  these  two  books  ;  and  earlier  decisions 
being  followed  generally  in  later  cases,  a  sort  of 
consensus  of  judicial  authorities  was  the  result.  The 
difficulties  began  to  be  felt  when  later  authorities 
■began  to  be  studied  and  placed  before  the  Courts, 
The  Judges  foxmd  that  later  writers  had  considerably 
modified  the  earlier  authorities  of  the  Mitacshara  and 
the  D&yabhaga.  If  the  later  authorities  are  followed, 
a  long  course  of  decisions  will  have  to  be  overruled  ; 
if  they  are  disr^rded,  the  changes  in  the  Hindu 
law  by  its  natural  and  recognized  exponents  will 
have  to  be  ignored.  In  the  present  times,  the  Judges 
found  themselves  in  this  dilemma  ;  but  their  action 
has  not  been  uniform.  Sometimes  they  overruled  the 
case-law,  and  sometimes  they  ignored  the  later  autho- 
rities. A  considerable  uncertainty  was  the  result. 
Professional  men  could  not  advise  witii  any  degree 
of  certainty    whether  the  earlier  case-law  will  be 
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followed  or    the    authorities    rerently    brought    to  twrora 
light.  -^ 

Such  is  the  present  condition  of  Hindu  law.  JJJJ^'i,, 
Questions  frequently  arise  in  our  Courts  on  which  S"HiDdS 
'*  much  might  be  said  on  both  sides,"  and  they  are 
not  finally  settled  until  they  come  up  before  the 
Court  of  last  resort.  Even  then  the  question  seems 
to  be  settled  for  the  purposes  of  that  case  only  ;  for 
we  not  unfrequently  find  the  same  question  disposed 
of  differently  in  another  case  which  may  arise  a  few 
years  later. 

This  state  of  the  law  is  very  injurious  to  the  in-  injoriops 
terestfl  of  the  community  at  large.     People  do  not '""«"« 
know  what  their  rights  are  until  they  have  spent  ■""•'''■ 
lai^   sums  of  money  in  litigating  the  questions 
through  all  the  Courts  ;  a  mode  of  solution  of  the 
difficulty  which  is  to  be  very  much  deprecated. 

The  remedy  for  this  state  of  the  law  is  very  diffi-  it«reme.iy. 
cult  to  prescribe.    Whether  the  law  should  be  allowed 
to  settle  itself  in  the  way  in  which  it  has  been  doing,  By 
viz.,  by  the  action  of  the  Courts  in  interpreting  the  d«!i»'«"'> 
original  authorities,  with  the  occasional  introduction 
of  foreign  conceptions  into  the  body  of  this  law,  ororbyeodi. 
ivhether  the  law  should  be  settled  by  a  Code,  is  a 
very  difficult  question  to  determine.     Of  course,  con-  ComiAw. 
aiderable  aid  will  be  afi'orded  to  the  Courts  by  the  ">•  "^"f"" 

'  by  transln- 

translations  of  all  or  at  least  of  most  of  the  [irincipal  ""5^"' V" 
Digests  or  Commentaries,  so  that  the  Judges  might  °'«'^ 
have   the   whole  law  placed  before  them.     Another 
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T.BCTUSE  important  element  which  has  been  so  often  overlooked 
—  by  our  Courts  is  the  consideration  of  customs  of  the 
people  in  determiiung  the  law  to  be  applicable  to 
each  case.  Dry  bones  of  ancient  law,  unless  viewed 
in  connection  with  the  customs  which  have  grown  out 
of  them,  and,  in  some  cases,  have  supplanted  them, 
can  never  correctly  represent  the  conditions  or  feel- 
ings of  the  people.  I  have  already  pointed  out  the 
great  w^it  in  this  direction,  the  total  absence  of  any 

ind  Uie     record  or  collection  of  these  customs.     Something 

GollectiDD  '-' 

of  cuawnu.  jjQugt  }je  douc  in  this  direction,  to  collect  and  generalise 

local  as  well  as  tribal  or  caste  customs,  to  supplement 

the  written  law  and  to  co-operate  in  the  administra- 

Hi^*"'  ^^'^^  of  justice.     Until  this  is  done,  and  the  chief 

liSJri"  w '  Digests  are  translated,  I  do  not  think  it  is  possible 

ptmot.     to  codify  the  Hindu  law  with  any  degree  of  success. 

With  the  materials  that  are  at  present  aviulable,  a 

code  drawn  up  must  be  a  very  imperfect  production. 

It  will  not  give  satis&ction  to  the  various  tribes  of 

Hindus  and   semi-Hindus  that    dwell  in    different 

parts  of  Hindoostan.     The  law  reform  in  the  present 

times  must,  I  venture  to  think,  be  confined  to  the 

translations  of  the  Digests  and  to  a  complete  and 

correct  record  of  the  customary  laws  throughout  the 

country. 
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LECTURE   II. 


THB   CONDITION    OF     WOMEN    AND     THE     OBLIGATIONS    OP 
WIDOWS. 

Condition  of  wmnen  in  Mieieat  India— Females  must  be  treated  with 
oonaideratioQ  ftod  rcBpeot— Their  pecsons  adorned— tTodDe  liberty 
not  to  be  glTcn  to  femalea — Tliey  mont  be  always  dependent — House- 
hold mana^emeiit  their  ohiet  dnty — They  must  be  devoted  to  their 
hnabuidB — Ticea  of  women  desoribed — The  strict  life  of  a  Hindn 
widow  deaoiibed — Her  obligation  to  bum — Called  tahamarana — Who 
KT«  exempted  from  it — Abolition  of  the  proctioe  of  lati—Bj  Reg. 
XTII  of  1829 — Bousona  for  its  abolition — Frsctioe  rendeied  penal — 
The  praotioe  still  preTaleut  in  the  Native  States— The  antiqnity  of 
this  enstom  admitted— Aocotding:  to  Golebrooke  it  is  enjoined  in  the 
Big  Teda — Professor  Wilson  deniea  its  Tedio  origin — Text  of  the  Eig 
Teda  aa  read  by  Wilson— The  Ctutom  kuowa  in  Tedio  times — Eaghn- 
nandana'e  diecuauon  on  the  anbjeot — Anthorities  qnoted  by  him — 
Bia  oonclnsion— The  two  readings  of  the  text  of  the  B.ig  Veda — 
Baja  Radhakant'fl  interpTetation  of  the  8th  hymn— Kaja  Badha- 
k«nt'a  opinion  that  the  rite  is  enjoined  in  the  Tedas- Text  of  Blaok 
Tajnah  quoted  aa  anthority — Its  authenticity  doubted  by  Wilson — 
Brahnaekarya  next  altematiTe  lor  a  widow — Brahmachaiya  des- 
cribed—The  practice  of  Niyoga,  or  appointment  to  laiae  Isaue — 
Beprobated  by  Menn— Tama  on  t^e  same  subject — Conflict  of  opinion 
among  the  Rishia  on  tbia  anbject — Fraotioe  authorized  by  Narada — 
By  Tama— By  Tajoawallcya — Condemned  by  Menu— Attempts  to 
reoonoile  these  oonflicting  texts— Reconciliation  by  Vribaspati — Ac- 
cepted aa  anthority  for  the  prohibition  in  the  present  age — Text  of 
Heim  condemning  tlie  practice  considered  am  interpolation — No 
Mithority  for  this  opinion — Ascetic  life  of  a  widow,  matter  of  reli- 
giooa  obaerrance,  not  of  legal  obligation. 

European  scholars  are  apt  to  describe  the  condi-  Condi- 
tion of  women  in  ancient   India  as  something  veryj^^l^j' 
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leotoek  abject.  ThU  description  is  not  exactly  accurate,  as 
— -  the  authorities  to  which  we  have  access  give  us  a 
diflFerent  picture.  No  doubt,  the  materials  are  some- 
what meagre ;  still,  with  the  help  of  those  that  we 
possess,  we  have  a  rather  fair  picture  of  their  condi- 
tion, 
m^ta  ^^  ^^'^  Shasters  we  find  repeated  injunctions  to 
lTh^.ii-  t'"®**'  ^^  females  with  the  utmost  consideration,  and 
*id  rtlT"  punishment  is  enjoined  as  the  share  of  those  who 
treat  them  with  neglect  or  cruelty.  "  Married 
women  must  be  honored  and  adorned  by  their  fathers 
and  brethren  ;  by  their  husbands  and  by  the  brethren 
of  their  husbands  if  they  seek  abundant  prosperity." ' 
"  Where  females  are  honored  there  the  deities  are 
pleased  ;  but  where  they  are  dishonored,  there  all 
religious  acts  become  fruitless."*  "Where  female 
relations  are  made  miserable,  the  family  of  him  who 
makes  them  so,  very  soon  perishes  ;  but  where  they 
are  not  unhappy,  the  family  always  increases."*  "  On 
whatever  houses  the  women  of  a  family,  not  l>eing 
duly  honored,  pronounce  an  imprecation,  those 
houses,  with  all  that  belong  to  them,  utterly  perish 
as  if  destroyed  by  a  sacrifice  for  the  death  of  an 
enemy."*  "  Let  those  women,  therefore,  be  continually 
suppUed  with  ornaments,  apparel,  and  food  at  festivals 
and  at  jubilees  by  men  desirous  of  wealth."*    "  In 


■  Ucna,  Chap.  Ill,  v.  55.  '  Uona,  Chap.  Ill,  t.  61 

•  Menu,  Chap.  Ill,  v  56,  '  Menu,  Cliap.  Ill,  ».  « 

'  Menu,  Chnp.  Ill,  v,  fi9. 
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whatever  family  the  husband  is  contented  with  his  Lbctom 
wife,  and  the  wife  with  her  husband,  in  that  house     — 
will  fortune  be  assuredly  permanent."  * 

The  ancient  legishitor  was  not   regardless  of  the  Their 

pemoni 

personal  appearance  of  women  ;  for  he  ordains,  «dofn«i. 
"  certainly,  if  the  wife  be  not  elegantly  attired,  she 
will  not  exhilarate  her  husband  ;  and  if  her  lord 
want  hilarity,  oflFspring  will  not  be  produced."' 
Again,  "  a  wife  being  gwly  adorned,  her  whole  house 
is  embellished  ;  but  if  she  be  destitute  of  ornament, 
all  will  be  deprived  of  decoration."* 
The  spirit  of  the  Hindu  law  and  customs  is  not  to  pndoe 

,        ,.,  ,  I         1     >  libertr  not 

give  undue  liberty  to  women,  whatever  be  their  age  to  be  given 

_         _  _  "     to  females. 

or  condition  in  life  ;  and  this  traditional  morality  so 
often  inculcated  in  the  Skashters  is  still  the  abiding 
rule  governing  the  conduct  and  behaviour  of  females 
throughout  Hindoostan.  No  doubt,  these  rules  are 
somewhat  repugnant  to  the  advanced  notions  of  the 
western  nations  on  the  subject  of  female  rights,  but 
the  Hindus  are  instructed  from  the  earliest,  almost 
pre-historic,  times  in  a  system  of  rules  entirely 
different.  We  find  Menu  ordaining  that  "  by  a  girl 
or  by  a  young  woman,  or  by  a  woman  advanced  in 
years,  nothing  must  be  done  even  in.  her  own  dweU- 
ug-place,  according  to  her  mere  pVeasure."*  "InTh^mu" 
childhood  must  a  female  be  dependent  on  her  fiither  ;  ■*•!««"'""• 
in  youth,  on  her  husband ;  her  lord  being  dead,  on 

■  HMin,  Chap.  III.  v.  SO.  '  Mean,  Ch^.  Ill,  t.  62. 

*  Hetin,  Chap.  Ill,  t.  61.  '  Ch»p.  T,  v.  147. 
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lbctdeb  her  Bone ;  if  she  have  no  sons,  on  the  near  kinSmen 
—  of  her  husband  ;  if  he  left  no  kinsmen,  on  those  of 
her  father ;  if  she  have  no  paternal  kinsmen,  on  the 
sovereign  ;  a  woman  must  never  seek  independ- 
ence." '  "  Never  let  her  wish  to  separate  herself 
from  her  father,  her  husband,  or  her  sons  :  for,  by  a 
separation  from  them,  she  exposes  both  families  to 
contempt."*  And  In  another  place,  the  same  authority 
has  ordained  thus  :  "  Day  and  night  must  women  be 
held  by  their  protectors  in  a  state  of  dependence : 
but  in  lawfial  and  innocent  recreations,  though  rather 
addicted  to  them,  they  may  be  left  at  their  own  dis- 
posal."* "Their  fethers  protect  them  in  childhood  ; 
their  husbands  protect  them  in  youth  ;  their  sons 
protect  them  in  age  ;  a  woman  is  never  fit  for  in- 
dependence."* "  Women  must,  above  all,  be  res- 
trained from  the  smallest  illicit  gratification  ;■  for 
not  being  thus  restrained,  they  bring  sorrow  on  both 
families."^  "Let  husbands  consider  this  as  the 
supreme  law  ordained  for  all  classes  ;  and  let  them, 
how  weak  soever,  diligently  keep  their  wives  under 
lawful  restrictions."*  "For  he  who  preserves  his 
wife  from  vice,  preserves  his  ofi'spring  from  suspicions 
of  bastardy,  his  ancient  usages  from  neglect,  his 
&mily  frvm  disgrace,  himself  from  anguish,  and  his 
duty  from  violation."^     "  By  confinement  at  home, 

'  Chdp.  V,  T,  148.  '  Chftp.  V,  T.  149.  '  Chip.  IX,  v.  3. 

*  Chftp.  IX,  T.  3.  •  Chap  IX,  V.  6.  '  Cbup.  IX,  t.  6. 

'  Chap  IX,  T.  7. 
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even  under  affectionate  and  observant  guardians,  they  LEornaE 
are  not  secure :  but  those  ■women  are  truly  secure     — - 
who  are  guarded  by  their  own  good  inclinations."  ' 

Her  chief  duty  consists  in  the  management  o£^^°^^ 
household  affairs.  "  She  must  always  live  with  a  STw  ju'y, 
cheerful  temper,  with  good  management  in  the 
xiffairs  of  the  house,  with  great  care  of  the  household 
fiimiture,  and  with  a  finigal  hand  in  all  her  ex- 
penses."' AgMn  :  "Let  the  husband  keep  his  wife 
employed  in  the  collection  and  expenditure  of  wealth, 
in  purification  and  female  duty,  in  the  preparation  of 
daily  food,  and  the  superintendence  of  household 
utensils."  *  "  The  production  of  children,  the  nurture 
of  them  when  produced,  and  the  daily  superin- 
tendence of  domestic  affairs, — are  peculiar  to  the 
wife."*  "  From  the  wife  alone  proceed  offspring,  good 
household  management,  most  exquisite  caresses,  and 
that  heavenly  beatitude  whith  she  obtains  for  the 
manes  of  ancestors  and  for  the  husband  himself."" 

But  that  for  which  a  woman  Hves,  her  mission  in  Th^  """ 

'  be  deToWa 

this  world,  and  the  cause  of  her  mukti  hereafter,  is  hJ^^'j^ 
devotion  to  her  husband.  "Him  to  whom  her 
£tther  has  given  her,  or  her  brother  with  the  paternal 
assent,  let  her  obsequiously  honor  while  he  lives  ; 
and,  when  he  dies,  let  her  never  neglect  him."' 
"  When  the  husband  has  performed  the  nuptial  rites 
with  the  texts  of  the  Vedas,  he  gives  bliss  conti- 

'  Ch«p.  IX.  T.  12.     '  Chap.  V,  t.  ISO.    '  Ch»p.  IX,  t.  11. 
*  Chap.  IX,  T.  27.     •  Chap.  IX,  t.  28.     <  Ohap.  T,  t.  IGl, 
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LBcrnEB  nually  to  his  wife  here  below,  both  in  season  and  ont 
—  of  season,  and  he  will  give  her  happiness  in  the 
next  world."*  "  To  a  wife  her  husband  is  like  a 
god.  Though  inobservant  of  approved  usages,  or 
enamoured  of  another  woman,  or  devoid  of  good 
qualities,  yet  a  husband  must  constantly  be  revered  as 
a  god  by  a  virtuous  wife."*  *'  No  sacrifice  is  allow- 
ed to  women  apart  from  their  husbands  ;  no  reli^ous 
rite,  no  fasting  ;  ae  far  only  as  a  wife  honors  her 
lord,  80  far  she  is  exalted  in  heaven."'  "  A  fiuthfiil 
wife  who  wishes  to  attain  in  heaven  the  mansion  of 
her  husband,  must  do  nothing  unkind  to  him,  be  he 
living  or  dead."*  "  She  who  deserts  not  her 
lord,  but  keeps  in  subjection  to  him  her  heart, 
her  speech,  and  her  body,  shall  attain  his  mansion 
in  heaven,  and  by  the  virtuous  in  this  world  be 
called  Sadhwl,  or  good  and  fiiithfui  ; "  '  and  punish- 
ment here  and  hereafter  is  declared  to  be  the  lot  of 
those  women  who  slight  their  husbands.  "  But 
a  wife,  by  disloyalty  to  her  husband,  shall  incur 
disgrace  in  this  life,  and  be  born  in  the  next  from  the 
womb  of  a  jackal,  or  be  tormented  with  horrible  dis- 
eases that  punish  vice."' 
Vice,  oi  There  is  another  side  of  this  picture  which  des- 
dociibej.  cribes  the  vices  of  women,  and  which  they  are  enjoin- 
ed to  avoid.  "  Drinking  spirituous  liquor,  asBOciating 
with  evil  persons,  absence  from  her  husband,  rambling 

'  Chap.  V,  T.  163.  •  Chap,  V,  t.  164.  ■  Chap.  V,  t.  156. 

*  Chsp.  T,  T.  lU.  '  Chap.  IX,  t.  29.  *  Chap.  IX,  v.  30. 
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abroad,  unseasonable  sleep,  and  dwelling  in  tfae  house  Iktoeb 
of  another, — are  six  faults  which  bring  infamy  on  a  — 
married  woman."  '  It  is  impossible  to  say  whether 
these  are  not  some  of  the  vices  that  were  rather 
common  among  the  women  of  the  time,  and  which 
the  great  legislator  was  so  anxious  to  check,  and  he 
has,  accordingly,  stigmatised  such  conduct  in  very 
strong  language.  "  Such  women  examine  not  beauty, 
nor  pay  attention  to  age ;  whether  their  lover  be 
handsome  or  ugly,  they  think  it  is  enough  that  he  is  a 
man,  and  pursue  their  pleasures." '  "  Through  their 
passion  for  men,  their  mutable  temper,  their  want  of 
settled  affection,  and  their  perverse  nature  (let  them 
be  guarded  in  this  world  ever  so  well),  they  soon  be- 
come alienated  from  their  husbands."  *  "  Yet,  should 
their  husbands  be  diligently  careful  in  guarding 
them  ;  though  they  weU  know  the  disposition  with 
which  the  lord  of  creation  formed  them."*  "  Menu 
allotted  to  such  women  a  love  of  thar  bed,  of  their 
Beat  and  of  ornament,  impure  appetites,  wrath,  weak 
flexibility,  desire  of  mischief,  and  bad  conduct."* 

The  above  observations  apply  to  the  condition  ofiheitrict 
females  generally  and  to  married  women  in  particular.  Hmda 
The  Hindu  widow,  however,  was  subjected  to  a  more  d««rii«d. 
strict  and  severe  discipline.     On  the  death  of  her  ^^  ^j^,;_ 
husband,  her  obligation  was  to  ascend  the  funeral  |>ile  fura."  *° 


»  Chap.  II,  T.  13.  '  Chap.  IX,  t.  U.  •  Chap.  IX,  t.  IS. 

'  Chap.  II,  Y.  16.  *  Chap.  IX,  ».  17. 
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iiroTUHB  of  her  husband,  and  there  to  bum  herself  to  death : 
— ■  for,  by  such  an  act,  she  would  be  exalted  to  heaven  ; 
this  win  secure  her  residence  in  another  world  in  a 
region  of  joy  for  thirty-five  millions  of  years,  and 
shall  expiate  the  sine  of  her  husband's  family,  which 
have  accrued  during  three  generations.  She  will  also 
have  the  great  merit  of  removing  her  husband  firom 
a  region  of  torment:  and  expiate  all  his  sins,  although 
they  may  be  of  the  most  heinous  description.  If  the 
widow  declined  to  bum  herself,  she  is  subject  to  be 
bom  again  in  this  world  in  the  body  of  some  female 
animal,  and  this  penalty  will  attach  to  her  in  all 
successive  transmigrations.' 

Called  M-  This  practice  was  called  sahamarana,  which  means 
literally  di/ing  with  the  husband.  This  was  possible 
when  the  husband  died  where  the  wife  was  living,  and 
she  could,  therefore,  be  burned  with  the  dead  body  of 
her  husband.  If  he,  however,  died  in  another  part  of 
the  country,  and  there  his  cremation  took  place,  and 
the  information  of  his  death  was  brought  to  his 
widow  living  at  his  home  or  elsewhere,  in  such  a 
case  sahamarana  was  not  possible,  and  anumarana 
was  prescribed,  which  meant  dying  after  her  husband 
on  a  subsequent  day.  The  merits  of  this  were  equal 
to  sahamarana,  and  the  obligation  is  the  same.* 
The  faithful  wife  in  this  case  is  to  enter  the  fire, 


'  ingiras,  quoted  in  the  Digest,  Bk.  IV,  Chap.  Ill,  Sec.  I,  i 
■  Vtsm  quoted  in  the  Digest,  Bk.  IV,  Ohnp.  Ill,  Sea.  I,  t.  < 
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placing  the  sandals,  or  something  belonging  to  her  lectubk 
husband,  on  her  breast.'  — 

This  obligation  to  bum  was  enjoined  upon  every  Who «« 
female  except  mothers  of  infant  children,  pregnant  *'*"°  "■ 
women,  young  girls,  and  women  who  are  actually 
unclean  after  childbirth  or  from  other  cause.'  This 
exception  was  admitted  in  consideration  of  other 
lives  being  at  stake,  or  the  extreme  youth  of  the  per- 
son who  ie  to  suffer,  for,  among  the  commentators, 
Raghunandana*  in  particular  observes : — That,  if  the 
iniant  can  be  nurtured  by  any  other  person,  then  the 
mother  is  entitled  to  follow  her  deceased  husband. 
It  was  further  held,  that  aU  the  wives  of  a  man  are 
entitled  to  die  with  or  after  him  ;  and  the  cremation 
of  the  husband  may  be  postponed  by  one  day  (a 
serious  departure  from  the  strict  injunction  on  the 
subject)  to  allow  the  absent  wife  to  come  and  die 
with  her  husband  ;*  and  facilities  were  so  far  afforded 
for  the  purpose,  that  if,  on  account  of  any  uncleannese, 
a  woman  is  prevented  from  dying  with  her  husband, 
she  will  be  entitled  to  all  the  benefit  of  sakamarana, 
if  she  followed  her  husband  within  one  month  after 
the  impurity  had  ceased.* 

This  practice  of  what  is  popularly  called  becoming  Aboiuion 
««ft',  was  observed   in   British    India   within    recent  practice  of 

tali 

*  Brrnhma   Faran,  quoted  in  tte  Digest,   Bk.  IV,  Ch&p.  Ill,    Beo.  1, 

*  ViihKt  Naradif  ■  Parui,  ibid,  v.  cxx?ii. 
'  Quoted  in  tbe  Digest  nnder  v,  ozxviii. 

*  Vf*B»,  iNrf,  T.  oxxzi.  *  CommcDtarjr  on  t.  ozzTiii. 
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lECTDEB  times,  when  it  was  abolished  during  the  government 
• —  of  Lord  William  Bentinck  by  l^slative  enactment, 
and  the  observance  of  it  was  declared  penal  within 
British  territories. 
x\n^i  "^^^  Statute  by  which  the  practice  of-  sati  was 
"^'■''  deckred  penal  is  Reg.  XVII  of  1829.  The  preamble 
of  this  Regulation,  which  embodies  the  reasons,  which 
induced,  as  well  as  justified,  the  Government  in 
abolishing  this  ancient  practice,  stated  as  follows  : — 
i^m^o'ii-'"'  "  ^^®  practice  of  sati,  or  of  burning  or  barying 
""'''  alive  the  widows  of  Hindus,  is  revolting  to  the  feel- 
ings of  human  nature ;  it  is  nowhere  enjoined  by  the 
religion  of  the  Hindus  as  an  imperative  duty  ;  on  the 
contrary,  a  life  of  purity  and  retirement  on  the  part 
of  the  widow  is  more  especially  and  preferably  incul- 
cated, and  by  a  vast  majority  of  that  people  through- 
out India  the  practice  is  not  kept  up,  nor  observed. 
In  some  extensive  districts  it  does  not  exist.  In 
those  in  which  it  has  been  most  frequent,  it  is  noto- 
rious that,  in  many  instances,  acts  of  atrocity  have 
been  perpetrated,  which  have  been  shocking  to  the 
Hindus  themselves  and  in  their  eyes  unlawfiil  and 
wicked.  The  measures  hitherto  adopted  to  discour- 
age and  prevent  such  acts  have  failed  of  success,  and 
the  Governor-General  in  Council  is  deeply  impressed 
with  the  conviction  that  the  abuses  in  question  can- 
not be  effectually  put  an  end  to  without  abolishing 
the  practice  altogether.  Actuated  by  these  consi- 
derations, the  Goveror-General  in  Council — without 
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intending  to  depart  from  one  of  the  first  and  most  lectukk 
mportant  principles  of  the  system  of  British  Go-  — 
vemment  in  India,  that  all  classes  of  the  people  be 
secure  in  the  observance  of  their  religious  usages, 
so  long  as  that  system  can  be  adhered  to  without 
violation  of  the  paramount  dictates  of  justice  and 
humanity — has  deemed  it  right  to  establish  the  fol- 
lowing rules,  which  are  hereby  enacted  to  be  in  force 
from  the  time  of  their  promulgation  throughout  the 
territories  immediately  subject  to  the  Presidency  of 
Fort  William," 

This    Statute,  therefore,  rendered  the  practice  ofPr«iice 
xati,   or  of  burning  or  burying  alive  the  widows  of  p«"''- 
Hindus,    illegal    and    punishable  by  the  criminal 
courts,"   and  every  person  mding  and  abetting  the 
same  was  declared  liable  to  punishment. 

It  was  further  ordained,^  that  all  zemindars,  talook- 
dars,  and  other  proprietors  of  land  are  responsible 
for  the  immediate  communication  to  the  officers  of 
the  nearest  police  stations  of  any  intended  case  of  sati, 
and  in  case  of  neglect  tiiey  were  declared  liable  to  a 
fine. 

You  will  see  &om  the  Regulations  that  the  prac- 
tice of  burying  alive  the  widows  of  Hindus  is  men- 
tioned in  it  :  which  also  was  suppressed  by  the 
Statute.  I  am  not  aware  in  what  part  of  India 
this  custom  of  burying  alive  the  widows  of  Hindus 
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lectdes  was  prevalent.     The  Shasters  explicitly  mention  the 

— '-     case  of  burning  only,  and  not  of  burying,  though  by 

the  generic  expression  sahamarana,   or  dying  with 

M«  husband,  any  other  mode  of  death  than  by  burning 

may  be  inferred.     I  believe,  by  the  evidences  before 

the  Government  in  1829,  the  practice  of  burying  was 

also  found  to  be  locally  prevalent  as  a  custom  in 

certain  parts  of  the  country,  or  among  certain  castes 

or  tribes   of    Hindus  ;    and    hence    the    legislature 

thought  it  necessary  to  declare  that    practice   also 

as  penal. 

Tbipric-       After  its  abolition  in  British  India,  the  custom  was 

prersient   still  obseTved  in  the  Native  States.     When  Maha- 

in  tha 

N^"  rajah  Runjeet  Sing  died  in  1839,  some  of  his  wives 
became  sati  ;^  and  recendy,  when  Maharajah  Jung 
Bahadur  of  Nepal  died,  his  widow  became  sati. 

Thouiti-       The  antiquity  of  this  custom  is  beyond  question. 

AbcuBtftm  Professor  Wilson  says,  that  "  it  is  of  long  standing 
is  not  to  be  disputed  ; "  and  the  Pimdits  of  this 
country  mmntun  that  it  was  observed  in  Yedic  times, 
and  has  a  direct  Vedic  origin.  The  question  excited 
a  good  deal  of  pohtical  as  well  as  literary  and  anti- 
quarian discussion,  at  the  time  when  the  Indian 
Government  suppressed  it  by  l^islative  enactment. 

According      Mr.  Colebroofce,  in  his  Essay*  upon  the   "  Duties 

to  Col«-  ,  ,  ,  ,  "^      ,   . 

btooke  it  is  of  a  sati,  Or  fiuthful  widow,    was  of  opinion,  that  the 

Y^^     custom  was  enjoined  by  a  text  of  the  Rig  Veda, 

*  Up  the  CoiiDtr;,  by  E.  Eden,  Vol.  II,  pp.  1S8,  139 ;  see  CannlDfrliutt'B 
Histoid  of  tiie  SiUiB,  p.  230,  net*.       *  AbjbUo  Eesearchefl,  VoL  IV,  p.  213. 
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of  which  he  gave  the  following  translation  : — "  Om :  lmtdeb 
Let  these  women  not  to  be  widowed,  good  wives     — 
adorned    with    coUyrium,   holding    clarified    butter, 
consign  themselves  to  the  fire.    Immortal,  not  child- 
less, nor  husbandless,  excellent ;  let  them  pass  into 
fire  whose  original  element  is  water." 

The  discussion  was  resumed  by  Professor  Wilson  ?«>'«»«■ 
in  1854  in  his   paper    "On  the  supposed  Vaidic ^^'^ '» 
authority  for  the  Burning  of  Hindu  Widows,"  which  °^"* 
was  printed  in.  the  1 6th  Volume  of  the  Journal  of  the 
Royal  Asiatic    Society  ;  and  he  miuntained,   "  that 
the  text  of  the  Rig  Veda,  cited  as  authority  for  the 
burning  of  widows,  enjoins  the  very  contrary,  and 
directa    them  to  remain  in  the  world."   Professor 
Wilson  has  given  a  literal  translation  of  the  whole 
siikta,  or  hymn,  in  which  this  passage  occurs/    The 

'  The  fdlowingr  la  the  tnuislatioD  of  (hs  byina  b;  Professor  Wilson : — 

1.  DepKtt,  HritTn,  by  &  different  path,  bj  that  whieh  is  thine  own, 
diff«i«iit  fnan  the  path  of  tiie  Qoda.  I  apeak  to  thee,  who  hast  ejes, 
who  lust  eaiB.    Injure  not  eni  female  pro^n j,  harm  not  oar  nwle. 

S.  Te  who  approach  the  path  of  death,  bnt  are  possessed  of  prolonged 
eziatenoe,  ye  who  are  entitled  to  leTersnoe,  proaperona  with  offspring 
and  wealth,  may  ye  be  pnre  and  aanotifled. 

9.  Hay  those  who  ate  living  be  kept  distinet  from  the  dead ;  may  the 
offering  we  preaent  this  day  to  the  goda  be  propitaons.  Let  na  go  with 
oar  faoea  to  the  eaat,  to  danoe  and  be  meny ;  for  we  are  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  prolonged  life. 

4.  I  place  this  drole  [of  stonea]  for  the  living,  on  this  aoconnt,  that 
no  other  may  go  beyond  it  Hay  they  live  a  hundred  years ;  keeping 
deayi  at  a  distance  by  this  heap. 

G.  As  days  follow  days  in  snooessioiL,  and  seasons  are  enooeeded  bf 
•euoaa,  as  one  man  follows  another,  so,  Dh&tri,  do  thon  prolong  the 
liree  of  these  [mj;  kinsmen]. 

5.  Beaohicg  to  old  age  with  sdll-ascending  lite,  and  following  aoUve 
in  SDooeasion  aa  many  as  may  be,  may  TwiMhtri,  being  propitiated,  grant 
I'M  prolonged  life. 

13 
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Lmtumi  verse  of  which  Mr.  Colehrooke  has  given  the  trans- 
—    lation  is  thus  rendered  hy  Mr.  Wilson  ;  it  is  the 
seventh  verse  in  that  hymn: — "May  these  women 
RrV^?*  ^^°  ^"^  ^^^  widows,  who  have  good  husbands,  who 
wu^.^^  are  mothers,  enter  with  unguents  and  clanfied  butter, 
without  tears,  without  sorrow :  let  them  first  go  up 
into  the  dwelling."  Eighth  verse: — "  Rise  up,  woman, 
come  to  the  world  of  living  beings  ;  thou  sleepest 
nigh  unto  the  lifeless,  come  ;  thou  hast  been  asso- 
ciated with  maternity  through  the  husband  by  whom 
thy  hand  was  formerly  taken." 

The  learned  Professor  points  out   the  difference 
between  the  text  translated  by  him  and  that  trans- 


7.  Hftf  theM  woman,  vho  are  not  widows,  who  h&ve  gooi.  hiuibuidt, 
vho  *te  mothen,  antec  with  nngrnenti  and  alkriSed  bntter :  without 
tean,  without  sorrow,  let  them  flrat  go  up  into  the  dwelling. 

S.  Biie  ap,  woman,  oome  to  the  world  of  \inag  beinKs,  than  glaepeat 
nigh  tmto  the  lif  elan.  Coma ;  thoa  hut  been  aasociated  with  maternity 
thronglh  the  hngband  by  whom  thy  hand  was  formerly  takan. 

9.  Taking  his  bow  from  the  hand  of  the  dead,  that  it  may  be  to  iu  for 
help,  for  Btren^tih,  fot  fame,  [I  iay]  here  rarily  art  thou,  and  here  are 
we:  accompanied  by  oar  valiant  deaoendanta,  may  we  ovarooms  all 
anogaut  advetrariei. 

10.  Cki  to  tha  mother  earth,  this  wide-spread  bleued  earUi;  to  the- 
liberal  man  she  is  a  maiden  Boft  aa  wool;  may  she  protect  thee  from  the 
proximity  of  the  evil  being. 

11.  Ue  tip  [lightly]  earth,  oppnn  him  not,  be  bonnteona  to  him,  treat 
him  kindly,  oover  him,  earth,  aa  a  mother  ooTen  an  infant  wiUi  tha 
■kirta  of  her  garment. 

12.  H^  earUi  lying  lightly  op,  stay  welt ;  may  thonsanda  of  partiolea 
[of  soil]  rest  npon  It ;  may  these  abodes  be  ever  sprinkled  with  olatifled 
lintter,  and  may  they,  day  by  day,  be  to  him  an  aaylnm. 

13.  I  heap  np  the  earth  above  thee,  and  placing  this  clod  of  city,  may 
I  not  hnrt  thee  ;  may  the  Manes  protect  this  thy  monnmant,  and  Tama 
sTer  grant  thee  here  an  abode , 

11.  Kew  days  snstain  me,  aa  the  feather  upholds  the  shaft,  bat  I  re»- 
tTMD  nty  voice  now  grown  old,  aa  the  teios  hold  in  a  horse. 
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Uted  by  Mr.  Colebrooke.  His  reading  of  the  most  Lbctuu 
important  part  ia  arohantu  yonim  agre,  literally  '*  let  — 
them  go  up  into  the  dwelling  first ; "  and  Mr.  Cole- 
brooke's  reading  ie  arohaniu  yonim  agnek,  "  let  them  go 
up  to  the  place  of  the  fire  ; " '  and  lie  is  of  opinion 
that  his  reading  is  lie  correct  one,  "  not  only  by 
the  concurrence  of  the  manuscriptB,  but  aUo  by  the 
explanation  given  by  the  commentator  Sayanachaiya, 
who  expluns  it  sarveskam  pratkamato  griham  aga- 
ckehhantu,  '  let  them  come  home  first  of  all,'  the 
phrase  having  reference,  therefore,  to  some  procession, 
one  possibly  accompanying  the  corpse  and  having 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  consigning  themselves 
to  the  fire." 

Mr.  Colebrooke  obtuned  his  reading  from  Kaghu- 
nandana  as  the  text  is  given  by  him  in  his  Suddhl- 

tattwa. 
The  question  ultimately  settles  itself  into  one  of 

disputed  readings  ;  and  the  question  is  one  of  con* 

eiderable  difficulty,   whether  the  reading  as  given 

by  Professor  Wibon  is  the  correct  one. 
Whether  that  passage  contains  any  injunctions  for  The  emtoni 

the  widow  to  bum,  may  be  doubtful:  but  it  is  almost  y»^'o 

certdn  that  the  practice  was  known  in  Vedic  times. 
The     subject    of    sahamarana    is    discussed    by  itifha- 

Raghunandana  in  his  Suddhitattwa.    It  forms  the  first  TMi^on 

,  _  ,  oil  iba  »ul>- 

cUapter  of  that  treatise  ;  all  the  provisions  of  law  S*"- 
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liiOTUBi  bearing  upon  that  topic  are  collected  there,  and   the 
—    dispnted  points  are  discussed  with  the  author's  cha- 
racteristic ability,  clearness,  and  research.  The  chapter 
opens  with  a  discussion  as  to  whether  aahamarana  is 
quowd  by*  lawful.     For  this  purpose  the  author  first  quotes  a 
"^         text*  of  Angira,  which  has  been  quoted  before  : — 

"  That  voman  who,  on  the  death  of  her  hnsband,  ascends  the 
tamt  burning  pile  witli  him,  is  exalted  to  hearen  as  eqnitl  in 
Tirtne  to  Arnndhati,"  &c.  &c. 

Then  the  following  pase^e*  from  the  MahaUiarata 
IB  quoted : — 

"  Those  who  haye  riighted  their  former  lord,  tlirongh  an  evil 
disposition,  or  have  remained  at  all  times  aTerse  from  their  biu- 
bands,  if  they  follow  their  lorda  at  the  proper  time  in  such  a 
node,  are  all  purified  from  last,  wrath,  fear,  and  avarice." 

Then  the  well-known  pass^e'  from  the  Brahms 
Purana  is  quoted  ; — 

"  If  her  lord  die  in  another  conntr;,  let  the  faithfnl  wife  place 
bis  sandals  on  her  breast  and,  pare,  enter  the  fire." 


&C.,  &c.,  &0. 

'   flWRw  ^  ^  «^' irfii' 5#^  *iWT  I 

&o,,  &c.,  &c. 


See  ante,  p,  92-W 
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And  the  Bubject  is  here  concluded  by  a  reference  Lbcturb 
to  the  iamouB  passage  from  the  Rig  Veda,  which  is     — 
in  &ct  a  sahamarana  mantra. 

On  these  authorities  Knghunandana  comes  to  the  Hi'conciu- 
concluaion,  "that  the  wives  of  Brahmins  and  of 
others  desirous  of  enjoying  the  rewards  of  their  own 
acts,  and  of  their  husband's  acts,  are  entitled  to 
sahamarana  and  anuTnarana^  except  women  who  are 
pregnant  and  those  who  have  infant  children." 

The  famous  passage  in  the  Rig  Yeda  on  which  the  ibetwo 
whole  discussion  turns  is  quoted  by  R^hunandana  "{ 'ij«  '"* 
as  follows  :—  ^'^ 

This  text  was  accepted  by  Mr.  Colehrooke'  as 
correct. 

Professor  Wilson's  reading  of  this  text  is  as 
follows : — 

On  the  material  part  the  difference  between  the 
two  readings  is,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  Professor 
Wilson.  If  Raghunandana's  reading  is  incorrect,  an 
assertion  r^arding  which  there  are  doubts,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  say  where  he  could  have  got  this  false  reading, 

*  AsUtio  B««euchM,  Vol.  IV. 
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Lbctcbe  and  how  it  is  that  ProfesBor  Wilson  succeeded  in 
II. 
—    obtaining   the    correct  reading   of  the  text.    Be  it 

observed    here,   that   Raghunandana's   reading  had 
passed  unchallenged  for  nearly  three  centuries. 

The  passage  &om  the  Brahma  Purana  la  also 
quoted  by  Jaggannatha,'  where  he  discusses  the 
question,  whether  a  widow  by  burning  herself  incurs 
the  sin  of  suicide  ;  and  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
she  does  not.  Besides,  if,  as  the  learned  Professor 
says,  the  text  of  the  Rig  Veda,  instead  of  being  "  an 
authority  for  the  burning  of  widows,  enjoins  the  veiy 
contrary," — i.  e.,  contains  a  prohibition  against  the 
practice,  it  is  clear  that  the  custom  must  have  been 
known  or  observed  at  the  time  before  it  can  be  prohi- 
bited; and  he  was  himself  very  much  pressed  by 
this  argument,  and  tried  to  get  over  it  by  saying  that 
*'  the  prohibition  which  would  imply  the  existence  of  the 
rite  is  matter  of  inference  only;  the  direction  that 
the  widow  is  to  be  led  away  from  the  proximity  of 
her  deceased  husband,  does  not  necessarily  imply 
that  she  was  to  depart  fixjm  his  funeral  pile,  and 
there  is  no  term  in  the  text  that  indicates  such  a 
position.*'' 
ibOa  Ki-  Further,  the  eighth  verbe  of  the  hymn  quoted  above, 
t"o'S'Sf\h^  as  tKmslated  by  Professor  Wilson,  refers,  as  it  has 
*"■'''""'■  been  well  observed  by  Raja  Radhakant  Deb,  to  the 
address  by  the  relatives  '•  to  the  widow  lying  on  the 

■  Digest,  Bk  IT,  Chap.  Ill,  Sea.  I,  v.  cxxvi. 
*  The  italics  an  given  hj  me. 
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funeral  pile  of  her  husband."  The  Raja  observes:  lhtturk 
*^  The  Sutrakaras  upon  the  Vaidic  authorities  direct  — 
that  the  widow,  as  well  as  the  sacrificial  utensils  of 
the  deceased  BriUimin,  should  be  placed  upon  his 
funeral  pile;  but  as  the  widow  has  a  will  of  her  own, 
she  cannot  be  disposed  of  like  the  inert  utensils. 
The  Rig  Veda,  therefore,  gives  her  the  option  of  sacri- 
ficing herself  or  not  according  as  she  may  or  may 
not  have  her  courage  screwed  up  to  the  sticking 
place.  When  the  aati  lies  on  the  funeral  pile,  it  is  pre- 
sumed she  is  inclined  to  immolate  herself ;  and  the 
eighth  verse  is  addressed  to  her,  as  the  author  of  the 
sahamarana  bidki  explains,  only  to  test  her  resolu- 
tion, and  to  induce  her  to  retire  if  she  be  not  suffi- 
ciently firm  in  her  purpose.  The  necessity  of  giving 
her  this  option,  and  trying  her  fortitude  beforehand, 
appears  the  more  strong  when  we  find  it  declared 
that  the  aati  who  becomes  chitabhrasta,  who  retires 
&om  the  funeral  pile  after  the  conclusion  of  the  rites, 
commits  a  highly  sinful  act."  * 

The  Raja  fiirther  observes : — "  Our  own  personal 
observation  of  the  actual  practice,  when  it  prevailed 
in  British  India,  confirms  this  view;  fix)m  the  mo- 
ment a  saH  expressed  a  desire  to  foUow  her  lord,  up 
to  the  time  she  ascended  the  funeral  pile,  every  per- 
suasive language  was  used  to  induce  her  to  continue 
m  the  &mily  and  to  discharge  her  proper  duties 

■  Journal  t>t  Um  Bcijal  Ajf&tio  SiwAtibj,  VoL  XVII,  p.  3W. 
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Lbctubi  there,  and  it  was  nut  until  she  was  found  inflexible 
—     that  she  was  allowed  to  sacrifice  herself ;  this  was 
perfectly   in   keeping    with    the    Udirshwa,     &c.. 
Mantra." ' 

It  18  clear,  therefore,  that  the  rite  was  certiunly 
known  in  the  Vedic  timea,  and  that  it  is  distinctly 
referred  to  in  the  hynm  quoted  above.  Professor 
WUson,  therefore,  it  seems,  is  not  strictly  accurate 
when  he  mmntained  that  the  origin  of  the  practice 
is  later  than  the  Sanhita  or  primmy  Vedic  period. 
iifljah  Rji-  The  essay  contributed  by  Profeasor  "Wilson  to  the 
iSit'Sre  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  and  which  was 
/oi'Jd^"  printed  in  the  sixteenth  volume,  evoked  a  rejoinder 
from  a  Hindu  echolar  of  great  learning,  who  occupied 
"  a  foremost  place  among  Sanscrit  scholars," — Raja 
Kadhakant  Deb  of  Calcutta.  It  was  a  letter  address- 
ed to  Professor  Wilson,  and  was,  with  the  writer's 
permission,  printed  in  the  seventeenth  volume  of  the 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  and  from  which 
passages  have  already  been  quoted.  The  Raja 
ob&erved,  that  there  was  the  most  explicit  authority 
for  the  burning  of  a  widow  with  her  deceased  hus- 
band :  and  the  text  is  to  be  found  in  the  "  two 
verses  of  the  Aufchya  Sakha  of  the  Taittiriya  SanHta 
quoted  in  the  eighly-fourth  Anuvaka  of  the  Naraya- 
niya  XJpanishad," — i.  e.,  the  verses  will  be  found  in 
the  Taittiriya  Sanhita  of  the  Black  Yajush  quoted 
in  the  Narayaniya  XJpanishad. 

*  JoDznal  <a  tho  BQ7t>l  AsUUo  &ooi«tr.  ToL  ZVU,  pp.  909-SO. 
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The  two  verses  as  translated  by  the  Raja,  read  twrnai 

thus  : TeitT^ 

(1.)     "  Oh  Agni,  of  all  vrattu  thon  art  the  Tratapati,  1  wQl^^^h™"^ 

obseire  the  tow  (vrata)  of  foUoving  the  husband.    Do  thon  ^'^    "~ 

ea&ble  me  to  acootnpliah  it  1 

(2.)     "  Here  (ia  this  rite)  to  thee,  Oh  Agni,  I  offer  salatatioD, 

to  join  the  heavenly  mansion.    I  enter  into  thee ;  (wherefore)  Oh 

Jataredah,'  this  day  satisfied  with  the  clarified  bntter  (ofi'ered  by 

me)  inspire  me  with  courage  (for  tahagamatia)  and  take  me  to 

my  lord." 

The  Raja  then  quoted  texts  from  the  Sutras  of 
Bharadwaja  and  Aswalayana,  and  came  to  the  con- 
elusion,  that  the  rules  and  directions  contained  in 
the  Smritis  and  the  Puranoa  for  the  burning  of  the 
sad  are  derived  from  "these  Vaidic  and  Sautric 
injunctions,"  thus  establishing  that  the  burning  of 
the  widow  was  explicitly  authorised  by  the  Vedas. 

The  Raja,  however,  admitted  that  the  seventh 
verse  of  the  siikta  from  the  Rig  Veda,  as  translated 
by  Professor  Wilson,  may  be  correct,  and  that  his 
(Wilson's)  reading  may  be  gaauine;  but  he  pointed 
out,  on  the  authority  of  the  Sutras  of  Bharadwaja 
and  Aswalayana,  "that  the  verse  in  question  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  concremation  of  a  safe' ;  it  is 
directed  to  be  chaunted  on  the  tenth  day  after  the 
bummg  of  the  dead,  when  the  relatives  of  the  de- 
ceased assemble  on  the  smasdna  to  perform  certtun 
ceremonies,  on  the  conclusion  of  which,  the  adktearyu 

'  3oaroe  of  the  Vedas. 
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lbotdb*  takes  butter  witli  a  new  blade  ■  of   kusa  grass  or 

—     clarified  butter  between  the  thumb  and  ring-finger, 

and  (q)plymg  it  as  coUyrium  to  the  eyes  of  Sadhavas, 

recites  the  seventh  hymn  in  question  the   moment 

they  are  directed  to  depart  towards  the  east." 

tid"**^'     Referring  to  the  two  verses  of  the  Black  Yajush, 

wuSwk ''''  quoted  by  the  Raja,   the  learned  Professor  seemed 

to  dcnbt  the  correctness  of  the  quotation.    He  was 

obliged,  however,  to  admit  that  he  had  not  examined 

the  Taittiriya  Sanhita  of  the  Black  Yajush  himself ; 

and,  therefore,  could  not  positively  deny  whether  the 

verses  actually  occur  there  or  not. 

In  justice  to  the  Professor  it  must  be  observed 
that  the  Raja  has  quoted  from  the  Upanishadi 
which  again  is  a  quotation  from  the  Taittiriya  San- 
hita itself.  But,  in  the  absence  of  any  evidence  to 
the  contrary,  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
author  of  the  Upanishad  wrongly  quoted  from  the 
Sanhita  itselfl 

This  subject  of  the  sati  rite  has  now  no  longer 
any  practical  or  political  interest  ;  it  has  become 
matter  of  history.  To  the  historian  and  the  Indian 
antiquary,  therefore,  it  still  affords  matter  of  con- 
siderable interest. 

If  the  widow  did  not  bum    herself   witii    her 


very    strict   discipline'    was   prescribed    to   her  as 

'  Thera  is  »  differanoe  of  opinion  u  to  wbethar  BrahmaekoTya  was  Qia 
jSnt  or  the  tectnd  kltemstive  pi«Mrib«d  foi  >  widow.    Somo  snQioritiw 
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regards  her  mode  of  life.     She  must  ohserve  Brahma-  ikothm 
charya, — i.e.,  the  duties  observed  by  a  Brakmachari,     — 
or  a  Vedic  student.     She  must  practise  austerities.' 
She  must  not  take  betel  leaf,    nor  rub  herself  with 
oil,     nor  eat  or  drink  from  vessels  of  zinc'     She  e 


must  take  one  meal  dtuly,  and  on  no  account  shall  <i«^ii>«d- 
she  take  a  second  repast ;  she  must  not  sleep  on  a 
bed,  nor  use  perfumed  substances.  In  the  months 
of  Baisack,  Kartic,  and  Magh,  she  must  observe 
special  fasts,  perform  ablutions,  make  gifts,  travel  to 
places  of  pilgrimage,  and  repeatedly  utter  the  name 
of  Vishnu.  She  must  daUy  make  offerings  for  her 
husband  with  kusa  grass,  tila,  and  water.' 

She  is  required  to  leave  the  &vorite  abode  of  her 
husband,  to 'keep  her  tongue,  hands,  feet,  and  other 
otgans  in  subjection ;  strict  in  her  conduct,  all  day 
momrdng  for  her  husband,  with  harsh  duties,  devo- 
tion, and  &sts,  she  must  live  to  the  end  of  her  life ;  and 
the  reward  for  such  austerities  is  declared  to  be  the 
acquisition  by  th«  widow  of  the  mansion  of  her 
husband  in  the  next  world,  and  the  cancelment  of 
all  her  sins.*  Although  the  woman  may  have  no 
son,  a  condition  generally  considered  unfortunate  for 

Duintain  that  Mrahmaeharj/a  U  the  firtt  tXteinaHre  for  k  widow.  If 
■he  bhonght  heTseU  i»«afahlt  of  obaerving  Brahtaaohtrya  with  etrict> 
new,  she  was  allowed,  aa  the  taee»d  or  the  inferior  alternatiTe,  to  bom 
heraelf  with  her  hnabtuid.  See  Viahnu  qaoted  bj  Rag-hunandaDa  in  hia 
Suddbitattwa,  p.  126,  Calcutta  Edition.  Bee  also  Paroaara,  Chap.  IV, 
TT.  28  and  29. 
'  Viahnu  quoted  In  Ditrert,  Bk.  IV,  Chap.  Ill,  Sec.  II,  r.  oixxlii, 
*  Prachetas  in  ihid,  v.  czxxIt.  '  Smriti  In  ibid,  v.  oeszt. 

*  Harita  ijnoled  in  Hid,  v.  oxxxvil. 
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L^uM  religious  purposes,  still  she  will  attain  heaven,  if  she 

—    is  strict  in  austerities  and  rigid  devotion,  firm  in 

avoiding.aensualitj,  and  always  patient  and  liberal  ;' 

and  the  necessity  for  raising  up  issue  by  app(Mnted 

kinsmen  is  reprobated. 

The  injuncticaiB  of  Menu  regarding  the  life  to  be 
led  by  widows  are  generally  followed  as  the  leading 
authority  on  the  subject :  "  Let  her  emaciate  her 
body  by  living  voluntarily  on  pure  flowers,  roots,  and 
fruite  ;  but  let  her  not,  when  her  lord  is  deceased,  even 
pronounce  the  name  of  another  man."*  "Let  her 
continue  till  death,  forgiving  all  injuries,  perform- 
ing harsh  duties,  avoiding  eveiy  sensual  pleasure,  and 
cheerfiiUy  practising  the  incomparable  rules  of  virtue 
which  have  been  followed  by  such  women  as  were 
devoted  to  one  only  husband."  '  "  And  like  thc«e  abs- 
temious men,  a  virtuous  wife  ascends  to  heaven, 
though  she  have  no  child,  if,  after  the  decease  of  her 
lord,  she  devote  herself  to  pious  austerity."  * 
ThB  prw-  The  practice  of  raising  up  issue  by  appointment 
Kiyopw  or  or  the  maniagc  of  the  widow  is  strongly  reprobated 
n^'iMne  ^7  Menu.  On  this  subject  the  ancient  legislator 
thus  delivers  himself:  "  A  widow  who  fi:t>m  a  wish 
to  bear  children  slights  her  deceased  husband  by 
manying  agwn,  brings  disgrace  on  herself  here  below, 
and  shall  be  excluded  from  the  seat  of  her  lord."  * 


■  Viihtspati  quoted  in  Digaat,  Bk.  IV,  Chsp.  Ill,  See.  II,  v.  cuxriil. 
•  Menn,  Chap.  V,  t.  1B7,  '  Menu,  Chap.  V,  v.  160, 

'  Heun,  Chap,  V.  t,  168.  '  Hena,  Chap.  V,  t.  161, 
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Again :  *'  Issue  begotten  on  a  woman  by  any  otber  i^dbk 
than  her  husband,  is  here  declared  to  be  no  progeny     "T^. 
of  hers  ;  no  more  than  a  child  begotten  on  the  wife '''  *''"°" 
of  another  man  belongs  to  the  begetter  ;  nor  is  a 
second  husband  allowed  in  any  part  of  this  code  to  a 
virtuous  woman."' 

On  the  same  subject  Yamathus  delivers  himself: — TBo»on 
"  Let  her  continue,  as  long  as  she  lives,  performing  >«'']«*■ 
austere  duties,  aToiding  every  sensual  pleasure,  and 
cheerfully  practising  those  rules  of  virtue  which 
have  been  followed  by  such  women  as  were  devoted 
to  one  only  husband."  "  Neither  in  the  Veda,  nor 
in  the  sacred  code,  is  religious  sedusion  allowed  to  a 
woman ;  her  own  duties  practised  with  a  husband 
of  equal  class,  are  indeed  her  religious  rites :  this  is 
a  settled  rule."  "  Eighty-eight  thousand  holy  sages 
of  the  sacerdotal  class,  superior  to  sensual  pleasures, 
and  having  left  no  issue  in  their  families,  have  as- 
cended nevertheless  to  heaven."  "  Like  them  a 
betrothed  damsel  becomes  a  widow,  and  devoting 
herself  to  pious  austerity,  shall  attain  heaven,  though 
she  have  no  sons :  thus  Menu,  sprung  from  the  self- 
existent,  has  declared." ' 

There  is  a  considerable  conflict  of  opinion  among  Condietoi 
the  ancient  Smritis  as  to  the  validity  of  the  practice  ^"^"^e  the 
of  appointment  to  raise  up  issue  to  a  deceased  person,  w."'^ 
On  this  subject  Narada  ordains,  that  "  a  wife  duly 

'  iUnn,  Cliap.  V,  t.  162.    '  DigMt,  Bt  IV,  Cliap.  Ill,  Seo.  II,  v.  ciUv. 
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lEOTUKB  authorised  by  her  Bpiritoal  parents  through  a  wish 
— :-    that  male  isaue  should  be  obtained,  may  go  to  her 

by  Hrodl  liusband's  brother ;  and  he  may  approach  her  until 
a  son  be  produced  "  "  But  when  a  aon  is  begotten, 
he  must  restrain,  otberwise  duty  is  violated."  The 
husband's  brother  here  mentioned  may  be  either  an 
elder  or  a  younger  brother,  and  the  object  of  this 
is  declared  to  be  for  the  sake  of  offspring  that  the 
family  may  be  perpetuated,  and  not  through  amorous 
desire.  The  authority  for  the  purpose  must  be 
obtained  beforehand  to  render  the  appointment  valid ; 
and  the  spiritiial  parents  of  the  woman  are  declared 
to  be  the  persons  who  shall  give  the  authority.  If 
none  of  the  spiritual  parents  be  living,  and  other 
members  of  the  family  competent  to  give  the  autho- 
rity be  also  dead,  the  requisite  authority  may  be 
obtained  from  the  king ;  such  was  the  extreme 
anxiety  of  the  ancient  legislators  for  perpetuating 
the  femUy.  After  the  woman  has  conceived,  the 
injunctiouB  of  law  are  obeyed,  and  the  man  is  for- 
bidden to  visit  the  woman  any  longer,  and  is 
directed  to  treat  her  as  his  daughter-in-law.  If  the 
visit  is  repeated  after  this,  the  man  and  woman  shall 
both  be  fined  by  the  king  for  this  transgression.* 

B7  Tma.  Yama  also  enjoins  or  permits  the  practice,  and 
declares  that  the  appointment  may  be  kept  by  any 
kinsman  who  is  so  authorised  ;  and  that  the  hus- 

'  Nonda  quoted  in  Digett,  Bk.  IV,  Chap.  IV,  See.  I,  t.   ealjiL    Thei* 
it  U  quoted  tnm  Sarili.    See  JoU;'b  Narad»,  pp.  90-91,  paraa.  80—88. 
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bond's  brother  is  not  the  only  person  who  is  declared  LKwniw 
competent  to  keep  the  appointment.  The  hirth  of  a  — 
son  thus  hegotten  is  considered  an  auspicious  event. 
**  The  king  should  cause  the  auspicious  ceremony  for 
a  happy  delivery  and  all  other  solemn  rites  to  be 
performed  by  those  who  desire  offspring  for  their 
brother  and  obsequies  for  their  ancestors."  * 

Yajnawalkya  not  only  sanctions  the  practice,  but  b?  Tiju- 
explicitly  names  the  relatives  who  can  be  authorised 
for  Uie  purpose,  and  the  circle  of  relatives  named  by 
him  is  wide  enough  to  embrace  all  kinds  of  persons, 
to  prevent,  probably,  a  possible  failure  in  keeping  the 
appointment.  He  declares  that  "a  brother  of  her 
husband,  a  kinsman  who  offers  funeral  cakes  to  the 
same  ancestor,  or  one  who  is  descended  from  the 
same  original  stock,  being  authorised  by  spiritual 
parents,  through  a  wish  that  a  son  may  be  produced, 
may  approach  a  woman,  who  has  no  son,  at  the 
proper  season."  The  son  so  begotten  in  this  mode 
is  called  a  kshetraja  son ;  and  the  man  who  departs 
from  the  strict  letter  of  the  injunction  is  threatened 
mth  the  penalty  of  degradation  from  his  class.' 

Other  Rishis  have,  in  the  same  manner,  and  almost 
in  the  same  words,  enjoined  tiiis  practice.  ■  Whether 
the  practice  originated  in  these  injunctions,  or  that 
the  practice  pre-existed  and  was  merely  sanctioned  or 
authorised  by  these  texts,  it  is  very  difficult  now  to 

■  Thiw,  qqoted  in  Digert,  Bk.  IT,  Olup.  IV,  Sec  I,  t.  oxlriit. 
*  Tftjiuwalja,  ihd,  T..oxlix. 
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Lbctubb  determine.  But  the  purpose  for  which  the  practice 
—  originated,  or  the  texts  enjoined  it,  ia  not  difficult  to 
make  out.  It  is  the  anxiety  to  prevent  the  unfor- 
tunate condition  of  childlessness  so  much  deprecated 
in  the  Smritis  ;  and  it  is  a  branch  of  the  same  law  by 
which  eleven  descriptions  of  sons  were  authorised  as 
substitutes  for  the  natural  begotten  (auraga)  son. 
This  hshetraja  son  is  included  in  the  twelve  des- 
criptions of  sons  enumerated  by  Menu  and  Yajna- 
walfcya,  being  the  second  in  the  list  of  Menu  and  the 
third  in  that  of  Yajnawalkya. 

It  should  be  observed  here  that  a  modificati(m  of 
the  practice  also  obtained  in  the  case  of  the  husband 
himself  authorising  his  wife,  during  his  lifetime,  to 
have  issue  begotten  on  her  by  another  person.  The 
five  heroes  of  the  Mahabharata,  the  five  Pandabs, 
were  children  thus  begotten  on  the  wives  of  Pandn  by 
Dharma,  Vayu,  Indra,  and  others  by  his  pennission. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  find -Menu  condemning  this 
practice  of  appointment  in  very  strong  language. 
The  sage  declares  that,  "  on  fiulure  of  issue  by  the 
husband,  the  desired  offspring  may  be  procreated, 
either  by  hie  brother  or  some  other  sapinda,  on  the 
wife  who  has  been  duly  autlforised."*  This  passage, 
it  is  now  accepted  on  the  authority  of  his  great. com- 
mentator KuUuka  Bhatta,  applies  to  the  Sudraa 
only ;  and  the  appointment  can  only  be  kept  by  a 
widow  belonging  to  that  class  whose  husband  was  also 

*  Mean,  Clup.  CE,  t.  G9. 
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a  Sudra.     For  we  find  in  another  place  Menu,  apeak-  Lecturb 
ing  of  this  custom,  thus  delivers  himself: —  — 

"  By  men  of  twice-bom  classes  no  widow  or  child- 
less wife  must  be  authorised  to  conceive  by  any  other 
than  her  lord ;  for  they  who  authorise  her  to  con- 
ceive by  any  other  violate  the  primeval  law.* 

"  Such  a  commission  to  a  brother  or  other  near 
kinsman  is  nowhere  mentioned  in  the  nuptial  texts 
of  the  Yeda,  nor  is  the  marriage  of  a  widow  even 
named  in  the  laws  concerning  marriages.^ 

"  This  practice,  fit  only  for  cattle,  is  reprehended 
by  learned  Brahmins  ;  yet  it  is  declared  to  have  been 
the  practice  even  of  men  while  Vena,  had  sovereign 
power.* 

"  He  possessing  the  whole  earth,  and  thence  only 
called  the  chief  of  sage  monorchs,  gave  rise  to  a  con- 
fusion  of  classes  when  his  intellect  became  weak 
through  lust.* 

"  Since  his  time  the  virtuous  disapprove  of  that 
man  who,  through  delusion  of  mind,  directs  a  widow 
to  receive  the  caresses  of  another  for  the  sake  of  pro- 
geny."' 

This  is  clear  unmistakable  language  in  which  the 
practice  is  strongly  condenmed,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
reconcile  these  texts  with  the  ordinances  of  the  other 
sages  quoted  before  by  which  the  practice  is  enjoined 
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Lbctueb  and  approved.  Different  explanations  are  proposed ; 
.  ~"  some  declare  that  the  practice  was  either  unknown 
S^^D-*or  reprehended  by  learned  men  conversant  in  the 
wiS^*  Vedas  before  the  reign  of  Vena ;  and  that  the  prac- 
tice was  introduced  during  the  reign  of  that  monarch 
by  his  independent  authority  alighting  revealed  law ; 
since  his  time  some  few  persons  follow  that  practice 
through  delusion  of  mind,  but  it  is  reprehended  by  the 
learned.  Other  commentators  again  declare  that  the 
practice  was  authorized  and  approved  before  the 
reign  of  Vena;  but  that  monarch  having  exhibited 
a  bad  practice  founded  thereon,  such  a  commission 
even  to  a  brother  or  near  kinsman  has  been  prohibited 
since  his  time.* 
BmwdcUw-  The  sage  Vrihaspati  has  attempted  to  reconcile 
Trihupati.  tiieae  conflicting  texts  by  a  reference  to  the  four  ages 
in  some  of  which  the  practice  was  allowed,  while  in 
the  fourth  or  Kali  age  it  is  forbidden.  He  ordains 
ihat  "  appointments  of  kinsmen  to  beget  children  on 
widows  or  married  women  when  the  husbands  are 
deceased,  or  impotent,  are  mentioned  by  Menu,  but 
forbidden  by  himself  with  a  view  to  the  order  of  the 
four  ages ;  no  such  act  can  be  legally  done  in  this 
age  by  any  other  than  the  husband."  The  reason 
assigned  for  this  difference  is  declared  to  be,  that,  in 
the  first  three  ages,  men  were  endued  with  true  piety 
and  sound  knowledge,  wheref^  in  the  fourth  age  their 
intellectual  and  moral  powers  have  greatly  diminish- 

'  DigBBt,  Bk.  IV,  Chftp.  IV,  8eo.  II,  commentary  on  v.  clvi. 
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ed ;  *  consequently,  what  would  not,  in  the  first  three  i^ctubii 
ageB,  have  led  to  any  abuse,  would,  it  was  appre-     — 
hended,  have  led  to  mischievous  consequences  among 
a  people  morally  and  inteUectuaUy  inferior,  hence  it 
was  prohibited  for  the  fourth  age  by  a  sort  of  pre- 
ordinance. 

This  reconciliation  is  accepted  by  the  Pundits,  and  Accepted 
is  acted  upon  in  the  present  ^e  as  on  authority  for  l^ybiS'on 
the  prohibition.    I  am  informed,  however,  that  the  imt'S^' 
custom  obtains,  even  to  this  day,   with  very  little 
modification,   in   Orissa.     How  the  native   scholars 
of  that  country  attempt  to  interpret   this  text  of 
Vrihaspati  I  am  not  informed.     How  &r  the  limita- 
tion proposed  by  Vrihaspati   is  warranted  by  the 
texts  themselves  it  is  difficult  to  say. 

Some  European  scholars,'  however,  think  that  the  Tait  o( 

'^  M.nu  con- 

text of  Menu  which  condemns  the  practice,  is  a  much  ^e""'"*; 

■^  '  the  prac- 

later  interpolation  in  the  ancient  Sanhita  ;  they  seem  iXS''«n 
to  think  that  the  interpolation  occurred  at  a  time'^n!!'""' 
when  the  abuses  incident  to  the  practice  had  become 
so  great  that  it  became  necessary  in  the  interests  of 
morality  to  stop  it  by  the  authority  of  Menu,  in 
whose  Sanhita  the  pass^  was  accordingly  inter- 
polated. The  only  argument  in  support  of  this 
hypothesis  is,  that  it  explains  the  supposed  conflict 
between  Menu  on  the  one  hand,  and  Yajnawalkya, 
Yama,  Narada,  and  others  on  the  other  hand :  for 

*  Digest,  Bk.  IV,  Chap.  IV,  See.  II.  t.  oItU. 

*  Dr.  J0II7,  Fret,  to  the  ItisUtDtes  of  Nareda,  xiiL 
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Lbctdbb  on  this  supposition  there  is  no  conflict.    On  the 
—     other  hand,  it  must  be  admitted  that  an  interpolation 

No  aDthor-  ' 

i.ma'rra"'''  °^  ^^^^  *°  important  passage  in  a  Smriti,  which,  is 
BO  well  knonoi  and  bo  carefully  studied  as  that  of 
Menu,  is  almost  impossible,  as  it  is  almost  certain  to 
be  detected ;  and  the  evidence  is,  that,  in  India,  the 
passage  was  never  questioned  from  the  earliest  times. 
The  consensus  of  opinion  of  native  scholars  from  the 
earliest  times  is,  that  the  passage  is  a  genuine  text  of 
Menu,  no  one  having  ever  questioned  it.  The 
chances  of  successful  inter|)olation  in  a  work  of  such 
widespread  reputation  are  very  slender.  It  would  be 
possible  in  the  case  of  some  obscure  local  treatise,  the 
existence  of  which  was  known  only  to  a  few,  and 
the  study  of  which  was  confined  to  a  still  fewer 
persons. 

Such  is  the  condition  of  Hindu  widows  as 
described  in  their  ancient  writings.  I  may  observe 
that,  with  very  little  modifications,  the  injunctions  of 
the  Shasters  have  continued  to  be  respected  even  to 
the  present  times ;  and  that  widows  belonging  to  the 
higher  castes  of  the  Hindus  are  still  governed  in 
their  habits  and  modes  of  life  by  ordinances  which 
were  promulgated  m:ore  than  three  or  four  thousand 
years  ago ;  a  picture  of  conservative  ideas  unique  in 
the  history  of  the  world. 

How  far  the  Hindu  widow  is  obliged  in  these  days 
to  observe  the  strict  mode  of  life  enjoined  upon  her, 
was  the  subject  of  discussion  before  the  Bengal  High 
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Court.'    The  smt  was  one  for  maintenance  brought  lbctube 
by    the  stepmother    against   her    stepaon ;    and  the      T",.. 
defendant  pleaded,  in  diminution  of  the  plaintiflf 's  ^^i^'^oi'' 
claim,  that  by  the  Shasters  she  is  bound  to  lead  a  very  obwrv-' 
strict  and  austere  life,  and,  consequently,  the  amount  of  uljni 

obliKnlton. 

claimed  was  excessive.  On  ihia  the  Coort  observed 
as  follows  : — "  As  to  the  life  of  semi-atarvation  and 
wretchedness,  in  .which  it  is  argued  that,  according 
to  the  Shasters,  a  Hindu  widow  ought  to  live,  that 
is  a  matter  of  religious  or  ceremonial  observance 
rather  than  of  law.  A  Hindu  widow  is  in  these  days 
at  all  events  entitled  to  decent  food  and  clothing  if  the 
head  of  the  gtmlly  is  in  a  position  to  supply  them." 

Kg  doubt,  our  Courts  will  not  take  cognizance  of 
suits  brought  by  persons,  relatives  or  otherwise,  to 
compel  Hindu  widows  to  observe  the  strict  discipline 
enjoined  in  the  Shasters.  It  will  be  considered  more 
a  matter  of  positive  morality,  rather  than  of  positive 
law,  and  the  interference  of  the  Court  will  be  consi- 
dered extremely  unwarranted.  But  it  is  doubtful 
whether,  during  the  Hindu  period,  a  Hindu  king 
would  not  have  compelled  a  Hindu  widow  to  conform 
to  the  strict  discipline  or  would  not  have  punished 
her  for  any  gross  dereliction  of  duty  on  her  part. 

These  are  some  of  the  obligations  which  a  Hindu 
widow  is  bound  to  observe  according  to  the  Shasters. 
This  subject  of  widow's  obligations  will  be  resumed 
hereafter  in  another  part  of  these  lectures. 

■  Bmrj  Uohnn  Roj  r.  S.  H.  Xnyaulain,  2o  W.  It,  i'i. 
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THE  WIDOWS  RIGHT  OF  SUOCESSION. 


Fife  female  heirs— Tbe  tiatet,  an  heir  Mcording  to  the  I 

sohool ;  bat  not  aocordiag  to  the  other  wihooU — Widow's  estate  * 
typical  one— The  widow  anooeedH  after  the  great  grandjon— Women 
incompetent  to  hold  property— The  text  of  Tajnawalkya  establish* 
ing  the  widow  oa  an  heir — Vrihaspati  on  the  eame — Tishnu  on  tho 
same — Trihat  Menu— KatTajftUEi — Anthorities  adTersa  to  t^  widow's 
rights— Narada — Menu — Ssocha— DeTsla— The  widow's  right  depend 
upon  the  appointment  to  raise  up  isaae — Refnted  bj  Vijni 
Another  argument  adverse  to  the  widow,  refuted  by  Tijm 
Hia  ooncluBioQ — The  development  of  tlia  widow's  rights  b;  Jimut4- 
Ttthana — The  a^e  of  Jimutavahana — The  oouclosion  of  Vijnanes- 
wars  combated  by  Jimatavabana — First  argument — Second  ai^n- 
ment — His  conclusion — Earlier  oases  establishing  t^e  widow's  right 
of  succession — According  to  the  Bengal  school — Aooordiug  to  the 
Benares  school — The  ehiute  widow  alone  succeeds — All  the  autho- 
rities agree  in  thie  proposltioo,  vii.,  The  Mitaosbara— The  Daja- 
bhaga— The  Dayatattwa- The  Dajakrama  Sangraha— The  Digest— 
The  reported  cases  on  the  subject — The  widow  does  uot  represent 
Ler  husband  for  purposes  of  inheritance — The  husband's  cause  of 
aotioa  descends  to  the  widow— The  widows  of  dieqnalifled  Hiados 
do  not  inherit  property  from  wUch  their  husbaiids  were  excluded — 
AKnloma  and  praiilona  marriages  described — Intermarriage  allowed 
in  the  first  threo  ages — Aocordiug  to  the  Mitacsbara  the  widows  of 
different  classes  succeed  together — According  to  the  Day abhaga,  the 
widow  of  the  highest  class  alone  snooeeds — Baghnaandaua  main- 
tains the  same  opinion. 

Almost  all  the  authorities  current  in  the  different 
'  schools    are  agreed  in  recognising  the  title  of  five 
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female  relatives  to  sacceed  to  the  property  of  a  Hindu  Lbctokk 
dying  without  male  issue  and  intestate.     These  are:      — 

1.  The  widow. 

2.  The  daughter. 
8.     The  mother. 

4.  The  grandmother. 

5.  The  great  grandmother. 

The  Maharashtra  school,  having  accepted  the  writ-  The  «uter, 
mga  of  Nilkantha  Bhatta  as  its  guide,  has  recognised  ^"''"^J" 
the  sister  as  an  heir  in  addition  to  the  female  relatives  X^^\- 
named  above,  except,  perhaps,  the  great  grandmother, 
whom  Nilkantha  does  not  expressly  name  among  the 
hdrs.'     After    the    father's  mother,    according    to 
Kilk^itha,  "  comes  the  sister :"   according  to  this 
text  of  Menu   "to  the    nearest   sapinda,   male    or  . 
female,  after  him  in  the  third  degree,  the  inheritance 
next  belongs  :"  and  another  of  Vrihaspati   "  where 
many  clmm  the  inheritance  of  a  childless  man,  whe- 
ther they  be  paternal  or  maternal  relations  {sahilya) 
or  more  distant  kinsmen  {bandhava),  he  who  is  the 
nearest  of  them  shall  take  the  estate."     "  And  the 
next  rank  is  hers,  both  from  her  being  begotten  under 
the  brother's  femUy  name,  and  there  being  no  further 
reservation  with  respect  to  the  gentUe  relationship 
i^iroja) ;  it  does  not  particularly  specify  the  same 
gentile  kindred.    Neither  is  she  mentioned  in  the 
text  as  the  occasion  of  taking  the  wealth  (but  as 

*  VjKTklMTa  MsjnUiB,  Chap.  IV,  Sec.  vlii,  paras.  20  and  21. 
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Lecture  next-of-kin  she  Bueceeds)." '  This  is  the  whole  of 
—  the  ailment  on  which  Nilkantha  bases  his  opinion 
by  which  the  sister  is  declared  to  be  an  heir.  It  is 
curioas  that  the  passages  from  the  two  SmritiB,  which 
are  quoted  in  support  of  the  sister's  title,  are  quoted 
by  other  commentatorB  for  a  very  different  object ; 
and  by  none  of  the  commentators  are  the  two  pas- 
sages considered  as  authority  declaratory  of  the 
sister's  title.  Accordingly,  by  none  of  the  schools  is 
the  sister  recognised  as  an  heir.  The  Courts  of  Jus- 
tice in  the  Bombay  Presidency,  which  is  almost 
co-extensive  with  the  local  limits  of  the  Maharashtra 
school,  have  followed  this  opinion  of  Nilkantha,  and 
have  conferi*ed  the  inheritance  on  the  sister  in  defiiult 
of  preferable  heirs.'  The  same  view  was  taken  in  a 
case  reported  in  9  Moore,  p.  516.' 
brt  not  K-  The  Courts  of  Justice  in  the  other  Presidencies 
^'i^"  have,  however,  refused  to  recognise  the  sister's  title 
as  an  heir  in  accordance  with  the  doctrines  of  the 
schools  which  are  severally  current  in  those  parts 
of  the  country.  We  find,  so  fer  back  as  1819, 
in  a  case  which  arose  in  the  Zillah  Court  of  Burdwan, 
it  was  declared  that  the  sister  is  not  entiUed  to  suc- 
ceed, as  she  does  not  confer  spiritual  benefits  on  her 
late  brother.*  This  was  decided  on  the  opinion  of 
the  Pundits  who  were  consulted  in  the  case. 

'  VyaTshuK  H^oUiti,  Chap.  IV,  Sao.  viii,  par*.  19.  [H.  C.  B«p^  I. 

■  Bhaakar  Triiiib«k  AohBryft  e.  HahadeT  Bamji  and  others,  6  Bomb. 
'  VenaTsdk  Annad  Bow  v.  iinxnme«  Bai  and  oUisn. 
*  ITnonpunia  nebia  r.  Gnngahmee  Seromonee,  3  Maonagbton,  p.  80. 
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Of  the  five  female  relatives  mentioned  before,  the  i^ctdm 
widow  succeeds  first.    All  the  schools  agree,  as  a  rule,  m-TT 
in  regarding  the  widow's  estate  as  a  representative  ^S^'one. 
estate,  as  typical  of  the  estates  which  the  other  female 
heirs  have  in  the  property  of  their  male  relatives.     It 
wlU  be  shown  hereafter  that  the  incidents  which 
belong  to  the  widow's  estate  also  attach  to  the  estate 
of  the  other  female  heirs. 

All  the  Smritis  are  mianimous  in  declarinff  the  ■""«  "*>* 

°  aDcceeoa 

son  as  the  first  heir  of  a  Hindu ;  in  his  default  the  g^^t''" 
grandson,  and  in  default  of  the  grandson,  comes  the  s""^"- 
great  grandson ;  so  for  there  is  no  difiference.  In 
de&olt  of  the  great  grandson,  who  shall  succeed  was 
a  very  difficult  question.  It  is  now  settled  law  that 
the  widow  succeeds  after  the  great  grandson  ;  and 
that,  on  the  authority  of  the  great  commentators  who 
have  expounded  the  original  Smritis  so  as  to  bear 
that  interpretation.  It  is,  however,  a  very  difficult 
question,  which  it  is  impossible  now  to  answer  with 
certainty,  whether  the  ancient  Smritis  did  actually 
recognise  the  widow  as  an  heir  after  the  great  grand- 
son. That  they  were  not  unanimous  is  certain,  and 
that  the  widow's  title  was  doubtfid  is  clear  from  the 
laborious  attempt  of  the  commentators  to  establish  it. 

In  the  ancient  Smritis,  for  purposes   of  holding  womm  io- 
property,  women  generally  were  treated  with  dislike  to  iwid 
or  disregard  ;  and  there  is  a  general  reluctance  dis- 
played by  the  ancient  Rishis  to  allow  females  to  hold 
property.     The  origin  or  cause  of  this  dislike,  it  is 
16 
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LiOTURE  difficult  now  to  ascertain.  Probably,  it  has  its  origin 
—  on  the  following  considerations.  According  to  the 
Smritie,  property  was  intended  for  the  performance  of 
religious  ceremonies  ;  the  primary  obligation  of  a 
person  holding  property  was  to  perform  religious  rites 
and  ceremonies,  and  he  was  considered  a  sort  of 
trustee  for  the  performtmce  of  those  rites  and  cere- 
monies. Now,  as  a  rule,  females  are  dedared  by  the 
Smritis  to  be  incompetent  to  perform  religious 
ceremonies.  "  Women  have  no  business  with  the 
texts  of  the  Veda ;  thus  is  the  law  fiiUy  settled : 
having  therefore  no  evidence  of  law,  and  no  know- 
ledge of  expiatory  texts,  sinfiJ  women  must  be  aa 
foul  as  iiilsehood  itself :  and  this  is  a  fixed  rule."  ' 

"  To  this  effect,  many  texts  which  show  their  true 
disposition  are  chanted  in  the  Yedas."  * 

On  the  same  subject  there  is  a  passage  in  the 
Mitacshara,*  which,  though  it  may  not  be  the  opinion 
of  Yijnaneswara  himself,  certainly  embodies  the  sub* 
stance  of  the  prevailing  opinion  against  the  rights  of 
females.  The  passage  runs  thus  : — "  Moreover,  since 
the  wealth  of  r^nerate  man  is  designed  for  religious 
uses,  the  succession  of  women  to  such  property 
is  unfit :  because  they  are  not  competent  to  the 
performance  of  religious  rites.  Accordingly  it  has 
been  declared  by  some  author,  '  wealth  was  prodaced 
for  the  sake  of  solemn  sacrifices,  and  they  who  are 

<  Hcnn,  Obftp.  IX.  v.  IS.  ■  Ibid,  19. 

■  Chap.  II,  S«o.  i,  p«nL  It. 
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incompetent  to  the  celebration  of  those  rites  do  not  lkct™ 
participate  in  the  property,  but  are  all  entitled  to  food  — 
and  raiment.'  Richea  were  ordained  for  sacrifices. 
Therefore  they  should  be  allotted  to  persons  who  are 
concerned  with  religious  duties ;  and  not  be  aseigned 
to  women,  to  fools,  and  to  people  neglectful  of  holy 
obligations  ;"  and  texts  may  be  quoted  from  other 
Smntis  which  take  the  same  adverse  view  of  the 
rights  of  females. 

The  author  of  the  Mitacsbara  was  probably  the 
first  conunentator  who  entered  the  field  in  defence  of 
the  rights  of  the  widow.    The  subject  is  discussed  in 
Sec.  i.  Chap.  II  of  his  commentaries.     The  whole 
cection  purports  to  be  an  elaborate  commentary  on 
the  following   well-known    text    of  Yajnawalkya : 
"The  wife  and  the   daughters  also,  both  parents,  The  ten  oi 
brothers  likewise,  and  their  sons,  gentiles,  cognates,  Jj^Jj*"^^' 
a  pupil,  and  a  fellow  student."     " On  failure  of  the  *ab^T 
first  among  these,  the  next  in  order  is  indeed  heir  to 
the  estate  of  one  who  departed  for  heaven  leaving  no 
male  issue.    This  rule  extends  to  all  persona  and 
classes." 

The  author  of  the  Mitacsbara  quot^  this  text  as 
the  chief  authority  in  support  of  the  widow's  right 
of  inheritance ;  that  being  the  text  of  the  author 
whose  commentary  he  was  writing. 

The  other  Smritis  that  support  the  widow's  title  are  Vrihuptti 
the  following  : — Vrihaspati  says  :  "  In  scripture  and  "«oie. 
in  the  code  of  law,  as  well  as  in  popular  practice,  r 
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lectum  wife  is  declared  by  the  wise  to  be  half  the  body  of  her 
—  husband,  equally  eharing  the  fruit  of  pure  and  im- 
pure acts.  Of  him  whose  wife  is  not  deceased,  half 
the  body  survives.  How  then  should  another  take  his 
properly  while  half  his  person  is  alive?  Let  the  wife 
of  a  deceased  man  who  left  no  male  issue  take  his 
share,  notwithstanding  kinsmen,  a  father,  a  mother,  or 
uterine  brother  be  present.  Dying  before  her  hus- 
band, a  virtuous  wife  partakes  of  his  consecrated  fire; 
or  if  her  husband  die  before  her,  she  shares  his  wealth  ; 
this  is  a  primeval  law.  Having  taken  his  moveables, 
and  inmioveable  property,  the  precious  and  the  base 
metals,  the  grains,  the  liquids,  and  the  clothes,  let  her 
duly  offer  his  monthly,  half-yearly,  and  other  funeral 
repasts.  With  presents  offered  to  his  manes  and  by- 
pious  liberality,  let  her  honor  the  paternal  unde  of 
her  husband,  his  spiritual  parents  and  daughter's  son, 
the  children  of  his  sisters,  his  maternal  uncles,  and 
also  ancient  and  unprotected  persons  and  guests  and 
females  of  the  family.  Those  near  or  distant  kins- 
men who  become  her  adversaries,  or  who  injure  the 
woman's  property,  let  the  king  chastise  by  inflict- 
ing on  them  the  punishment  of  robbery.'" 

Viihnaon  Vislinu  ordalos  that  "the  wealth  of  him  who 
leaves  no  male  issue  goes  to  his  wife;  on  ftulure  of 
her  it  devolves  on  daughters  :  if  there  be  none,  it 
belongs  to  the  father  :  if  he  be  dead,  it  appertains  to 

■  D^abliag&,  Chap.  XI,  8«c.  i,  para.   2;  Hitacshan,  Chap.  II,  Sec  i, 
para.  6. 
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the  mother;  on  Mlure  of  her  it  goes  to  the  brothers  j  i-bctubs 
after  them  it  descends  to  the  brothers'  sons;  if  none  — 
exist,  it  passes  to  the  kinsmen  (bandhu) ;  in  their 
default  it  devolves  on  relations  (sakulya)  ;  Mling 
them  it  belongs  to  the  pupil :  on  failure  of  these, 
it  comes  to  the  fellow  student,  and  for  want  of  all 
those  heirs  it  escheats  to  the  king,  excepting  the 
wealth  of  a  Brahmana."' 

Vrihat  Menu  declares  that  "  the  widow  of  a  child-  Vrih»t 
less  man,  keeping  unsullied  her  husband's  bed,  and 
persevering  in  religious  observances,  shall  present  his 
funeral  oblation  and  obtain  his  entire  share." ' 

Katyayana  declares, — "  Let  the  widow  succeed  to  K»tr«- 
her  husband's  wealth  provided  she  be  chaste,  and  in 
deiault  of  her  the  daughter  inherits,  if  unmarried ; "  and 
in  another  place,  "  the  widow  being  a  woman  of  honest 
femily,  or  the  daughters,  or  on  failure  of  them  the 
father  or  the  mother  or  the  brother  or  his  sons  are 
pronounced  to  be  the  heirs  of  one  who  leaves  no 
male  issue."' 

The  authorities  that  are  adverse  to  the  widow's  AntBoritt« 
daim  are  the  following: — Thus  Narada  says:  "  Among  ''^t.^^"'''' 
brothers,  if  any  one  die  without  issue,  or  enter  a  reli- 
gious order,  let  the  rest  of  his  brethren  divide  his  N»r»da. 
wealth,  except  the  wife's  separate  property.    Let  them 

'  nie  1b  quoted  in  the  Hituahara,  Chap.  II,  Seo.  i,  pani.  G,  m  »  paaa&ge 
tnKD  TiUuwl  TUhnn :  but  in  the  Dftjkbliaf^  Chap.  ZI,  Seo.  i,  paia,  S,  its 
■■  qootad  u  Out  of  ViahnD  limply. 

'  Hitacahnn,  Ch&p.  II,  Beo  i,  para.  6  ;  Dajabhaga.  Chap.  XI,  Sec.  i> 
'pan.  T.  *  HitBoshara,  Chap.  II,  Seo.  i,  para.  6. 
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ijtoTDBB  allow  a  imuntenance  to  Mb  women  for  life,  provided 

—     these  preserve  nnsullied  the  bed  of  their  lord.     But  if 

they  behave  otherwise,  the  brethren  may  resume  tjiat 

Menu.  allowance."'  Menu  ordwns:  "  Of  him  who  leaves  no 
sou,  the  father  shall  take  the  inheritance,  or  the  bro- 
thers;" and  agwn, — "of  a  son  dying  cluldlesfl,  the 
mother  shall  take  the  estate ;  and  the  mother  also  bdng 
dead,  the  &ther's  mother  shall  take  the  heritage."* 

sanchL  Also  Sancha:  "  The  wealth  of  a  man  who  departs  for 
heaven  leaving  do  male  issue,  goes  to  his  brothers.  If 
there  be  none,  his  father  and  mother  take  it,  or  hie 

De»»u.  eldest  wife."*  And  Devala  :  "  Next  let  brothers  of 
the  whole  blood  divide  tiie  heritage  of  him  who  leaves 
no  male  issue  or  daughters  equal  (i.  e.)  as  appertain- 
ing to  the  same  tribe,  or  let  the  father  if  he  survive, 
or  half-brothers  belonging  to  the  same  tribe  or  the 
mother  or  the  wife  inherit  in  their  order.  On  fiulure 
of  all  these  the  nearest  of  the  kinsmen  succeed."* 

When  Vijnaneswara  wrote  his  commentary,  the 
ancient  doctrine  excluding  the  widow  seems  to  have 
received  considerable  relaxation,  and  a  controversy 
seems  to  have  been  going  on  in  favor  of  the  widow's 
claims.     It  was,  however,  mainbuned  that  the  wife 

The 

widow'a     shall  take  the  estate  only  when  she  was  the  widow 

right  de-  -^ 

'  Uit«oahu&,  Chap.  II,  Sec  1,  p«r».  7. 

*  Ibid. 

*  Quoted  in  the  Hitaothan,  Chap.  II,  Seo.  i,  pH».  7,  •■  k  text  of 
tUnoliB ;  but  in  tha  Dajabhaga,  Chap.  XI,  Sea  i,  para.  IG,  It  ia  quoted  ta 
a  text  of  Sanoha,  Liohita,  Paithinisi,  and  Yama.  Probably  tiie  saane  <n 
■imllfci-  passagea  oooar  in  the  three  lattei  Smritia. 

*  Dayabbaga,  Chap,  XI,  Seo.  i,  para.  IT. 
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of  a  separated  brothOT ;  and  th&t  provided  she  be  soli-  tBcnma 
dtous  of  authority  for  raising  up  issue  to  her  husband.     - — 
The  author  of  the  Mitacshara  employed  himself,  it*i„^^( 
seema,  successfully  in  controverting  the  proviso  by  l^™**  "^ 
which  the  widow's  rights  were  made  contingent  upon 
the  appointment  to  rdse  up  issue  to  her  deceased 
husband. 

This  ancient  custom  of  Niyoga,  or  authority  to 
nuse  up  issue  to  one's  deceased  husband,  seems  to 
have  been  approved  of  by  the  majority  of  the  authors 
of  the  Smritis,  though  in  some  of  them  it  is  repro- 
bated as  an  immoral  custom;  Menu  in  particular  has 
expressed  himself  very  strongly  against  this  practice.* 

Whatever  may  be  the  origin  of  this  custom,  this 
is  certain  that  it  was  generally  prevalent  at  one  time 
in  Hindustan.  It  is  a  very  interesting  question  to 
determine  whether  this  practice  of  Niyoga  was  pre- 
valent simultaneoudy  with  the  custom  or  law  of 
adoption,  or  whether  the  conception  of  adoption  is  a 
later  substitute  for  the  earlier  practice  of  Niyoga. 
This  question  I  do  not  pretend  to  determine  beyond 
a  mere  sarmise  that,  chronologically,  the  practice  of 
Niyoga  preceded  the  law  of  adoption. 

The  author  of  the  Mitacshara  combated  the   doc-  Refaiedbt 
trine  by  which  the  widow's  right  was  made  contin-  »"■■ 
gent  upon  the  appointment  by  the  following  process 
of  reasoning  : — "  That  is  wrong ;   for  authority  to 
raise  np  issue  to  the  husband  is  neither  specified  in 
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Lbctorb  the  text  (the  wife  and  the  daughter  also,  &c.),  nor 
—  is  it  suggested  by  the  prenuseB.  Besides  it  may  be 
here  asked — Is  the  appointment  to  imse  up  issue  a 
reason  for  the  widow's  succession  to  the  property?  or 
is  the  issue  borne  by  her  the  cause  of  her  succession? 
If  the  appointment  alone  be  the  reason,  it  follows 
that  she  has  a  right  to  the  estate  without  haTing 
borne  a  son ;  and  the  right  of  the  son  subsequently 
produced  by  means  of  the  appointment  does  not  ensse. 
But  if  the  offspring  be  the  sole  cause  of  her  cIeuiq, 
the  wife  should  not  be  recited  as  a  successor  ;  since 
in  that  case  the  son  alone  has  a  right  to  the  goods."' 
But  the  argument  which  seemed  to  have  carried 
the  greatest  weight  was  derived  from  the  fact  of  the 
practice  of  Niyoga  having  been  considered  a  disre- 
putable one  in  popular  opinion  at  the  time  whrai  the 
Mitacshara  was  written;*  and  the  author  fortifies  him- 
self by  that  argument  as  well  as  by  the  prohibition 
against  the  practice  contained  in  some  of  the  Smritis. 
Anethet  Another  at^ument  put  forward  against  the  widow's 
^  wWoi  cl*"^  '^^"^  derived  from  the  fact  that  all  wealth  is 
intended  for  religions  uses,  and  females  being  incom- 
petent to  perform  religious  rites  are,  therefore,  declared 
Minted  by  incapable  of  inheriting  property.  The  author  of  the 
*•"■  Mitacshara  meets  this  argument  by  quoting  the 
following  texts,  which  declwre  that  wealth  was  not 
intended  for  religious  uses  only,  but  was  intended  also 
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for  lay  or  human  purposes.  "  Neglect  not  religious  i-kctobs 
duty,  wealth,  or  pleasure  in  their  proper  season."'  — 
"  To  the  utmost  of  his  power  a  man  should  not  let 
morning,  noon,  or  evening  be  fhiitiesa  in  respect  of 
virtue,  wealth,  and  pleasure."*  "  The  organs  cannot 
so  effectually  be  restrained  by  avoiding  their  gratifica- 
tion as  by  constant  knowledge  of  the  ills  incident  to 
sensual  pleasure."*  Further  there  is  a  passage  in  the 
Vedas  which  ordains  that  gold  should  be  carefully 
preserved,  not  for  religious  ends,  but  for  human  pur- 
poses.* The  author  further  states  that  incapacity  of 
females  extends  to  the  performance  of  rehgious  ritea 
strictly  considered:  but  their  capacity  to  perform 
acts  intended  for  pious  or  charitable  purposes  is  no- 
where denied,  and  their  succession  to  property  for 
these  purposes  becomes  most  proper.' 

Yijnaneswara  thus  disposes  of  the  arguments  against  Hii  nm- 
the  widow's  rights  which  were  current  in  his  time: 
and  the  conclusion  at  which  he  arrives  on  the  subject 
is  thus  declared  by  himself:  "Therefore  it  is  asettled 
rule,  that  a  wedded  wife  being  chaste  takes  the  whole 
estate  of  a  man  who,  being  separated  fi^Dm  his  co-heirs, 
and  not  subsequently  reunited  with  them,  dies  leaving 
no  male  issue. "° 

This  doctrine  of  the  Mitacshara  may  be  considered 

*  TftJDawalkja,  qaoted  in  the  UitAoaliaTa,  Chap.  II,  Sea.  i,  para.  22. 
■  Qftatama,  MitacBbara,  Chap.  II,  Sea.  i,  para.  22, 

>  Menu,  HitaoalLara,  Chap.  II,  Sec.  i,  para.  33. 

*  Mitaceliara,  Chap.  II,  See.  i,  para.  23. 

*  Ibid,  2i.  •  Jhd,  39. 
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Ibctchb  as  marking  the  second  epoch  in  the  history  of  the 
—  widow's  right  of  succession.  The  first  qwch  may 
be  placed  at  the  earlier  period  when  the  widow  was 
declared  ineligible  for  the  Buccession  and  was  simply 
allowed  a  mtiintenance  during  the  period  of  her 
natural  life  ;  the  kinsmen  of  the  husband  taking  Ills 
estate  in  the  order  of  proximity.  The  author  of  tiie 
Mitacshaia  lived  at  n  time  when  the  current  of  public 
opinion  in  fiiTor  of  the  widow's  rights  had  set  in: 
but  he  also  found  there  was  still  a  considerable 
amount  of  authority  highly  respected  arrayed  against 
the  widow.  In  this  state  of  things  he  took  a  medi- 
ate course:  he  established  the  widow's  claim,  but 
made  the  innovation  as  little  felt  as  possible;  he 
declared  the  heirship  of  the  widow  of  a  separated 
parcener;  and  as  in  those  ancient  times  joint  holding 
was  the  rule,  and  several  holding  was  exceptional,  by 
his  doctrine  he  did  the  least  violence  to  estab- 
lished authorities. 
Tue  da-  Xhe  law  remained  in  this  condition  till  the  time  of 

widow-s  Jimutavahana,  whose  writings  may  be  considered  to 
jim''irtii'X-  have  given  the  ultimate  development  to  the  widow's 
rights;  a  state  of  law  which  continues  unmodified 
to  the  present  times  in  Bengal,  where  the  doctrines 
of  Jimutavahana  were  accepted  as  law.  That  Jimuta- 
vahana followed  Vijnaneawara  in  point  of  time  is 
clear  fixjm  the  Dayabhaga  itself.  In  this  work  the 
author  combats  certain  doctrines;  but  has  nowhere 
named  the  author  whose  opinions  he  has  been  so 
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earnestly  controverting.    A  perusal  of  the  Mitacshara,  lkctubb 
however,  will  convince  every  reader  that  the  essential    — 
doctrines  controverted  in  the  Dayabhaga  are  those 
contiuned  in  the  Mitacshara. 

The  period  that  elapsed  between  tlie  respective  t?'*  »e«  '^ 
ages  of  the  two  authors  is  a  much  more  difficult"*''^"- 
question,  for  we  have  almost  absolutely  no  materials 
for  its  determination.  If  the  lapse  of  time  be  mea- 
Bored  by  the  progress  of  doctrines,  it  may  be  infer- 
red that  the  period  was  not  considerable.  Now  the 
widow's  tide  does  not  seem  to  have  been  so  well 
established  even  in  Jimutavahana's  time,  so  as  to 
obviate  the  necessity  of  trying  to  establish  the  same 
by  arguments  and  authorities,  for  we  find  Jimuta- 
vahana  devoting  a  verg  long  chapter  of  his  work  to 
the  establishment  of  this  doctrine,  and  concluding 
thus:  "  Since  by  these  and  other  pass^es  it  is  declar- 
ed that  the  wife  rescues  her  husband  firom  heU,  and 
since  a  woman  doing  improper  acts  through  indi- 
gence causes  her  husband  to  &U  to  a  region  of 
horror — for  they  share  the  finiits  of  virtue  and  of 
vice — therefore  the  wealth  devolving  on  her  is  for  the 
benefit  of  the  former  owner,  and  the  wife's  succes- 
sion is  consequently  proper."'  Of  course,  Jimuta- 
vahana  here  considers  the  question  with  reference  to 
the  great  doctrine  of  spiritual  benefits  which  he  had 
the  narivalled  merit  of  establishing  as  the  sole  basis 
of  succession  in  Hindu  law.    It  may,  therefore,  be 

*  Ihirabhftga,  Chap-  ZI,  See.  i,  p^n.  tL 
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Lkctusb  surmised  that  the  time  that  elapsed  from  the  date  of 
• —  the  Mitacshara  to  the  date  of  the  Dayabhaga  may 
be  roughly  put  at  between  two  to  three  hundred 
years. 
d!Sio"oi  "^^  logical  consequence  of  this  position  was,  that 
w™"!X-  inasmuch  as  the  widow  conferred  spiritual  benefits 
jimuu-  under  all  cIrcumBtances,  her  heritable  right  could 
not  be  restricted  by  the  contingencies  of  separation 
or  reunion.  Jimutavahana  accordingly  employs 
himself  in  controverting  the  conclusion  which  the 
author  of  the  Mitacshara  had  arrived  at,  vis.,  that 
the  widow  of  a  separated  parcener  alone  was  entitled 
to  succeed  to  his  estate.  He  thus  notices  the  con- 
clusion arrived  at  in  the  Mitacshara:  "  Some  recon- 
cile the  contradiction  by  saying  that  the  preferable 
right  of  the  brother  supposes  him  either  to  be  not 
separated  or  to  be  reunited,  and  the  widow's  right 
of  succession  is  relative  to  the  estate  of  one  who  was 
separated  from  his  co-heirs,  and  not  reunited  with 
First  «rgii- them.'"  He  then  impeaches  this  conclusion,  first 
by  quoting  a  text  of  Vrihaspati,  which  runs  thus  : 
"Among  brothers,  who  become  reunited  through 
mutual  affection  after  being  separated,  there  is  no 
right  of  seniority  if  partition  be  again  made.  Should 
any  one  of  them  die,  or  in  any  manner  depart  by 
entering  into  a  religious  order,  his  portion  is  not  lost, 
but  devolves  on  his  uterine  brother.  His  sister  also 
is  entitled  to  t^e  a  share  of  it.     This  law  concerns 

*    D^rabhsga,  Chap.  ZI,  Seo.  i,  pon.  19. 
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one  who  leaves  no  issue,  nor  wife,  nor  parent.  If  lbctube 
any  one  of  the  reunited  brethren  acquire  wealth  by  — 
science,  valour,  or  the  like,  with  the  use  of  the  joint 
stock,  two  shares  of  it  must  be  {3;Lven  to  him,  and  the 
rest  shall  have  each  a  share." '  From  this  passage 
Jimutavahana  says,  that  ^  "  this  law  concerns  one 
who  leaves  no  issue,  nor  wife,  nor  parent,"  it  is 
declaratory  of  the  right  of  a  reunited  uterine  brother 
as  taking  effect  on  failure  of  the  sou,  daughter, 
widow,  and  parents,  and  be  very  pertinently  puts 
this  question:  "  How  then  does  the  reunited  brother 
bar  the  widow's  title  to  the  succession  ?  "' 

In  the  second  place,  Jimutavahana  says,  that  the  Swnd 
interpretation  put  upon  the  texts  of  Sancha  and 
others  (which  have  been  quoted  before)  as  referring 
to  a  reuruted  brother,  must  be  drawn  either  from  the 
authority  of  express  texts  of  law  or.  from  reasoning. 
"  Now  it  is  not  deducible  from  a  text  of  law,  for 
there  is  none  which  bears  that  meaning  expressly, 
and  the  passages  concerning  the  succession  of 
the  reuiuted  parcener  containing  special  provisions 
Fording  brother's  succession,  cannot  intend  gener- 
ally the  right  of  a  brother  to  inherit  to  the  exclusion 
of  a  widow."  * 

The  substance  of  the  argument  that  the  position 
of  the   Mitacshara  is  deducible  from   reasoning  is 


■  DajBbhaga,  Chap,  XI,  Seo.  i,  pua.  20. 

"  Hid,  21,  •  Hid,  23. 
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LMTiEB  stated  as  followa : — "  Thus  in  the  instance  of  reimion, 
or  in  that  of  a  subsiBting  coparcenary,  the  same 
goods  which  appertain  to  one  brother  belong  to 
another  Ukewise.  In  such  case,  when  the  right  of 
one  ceases  by  his  demise,  those  goods  belong  exclu- 
sively to  the  survivor,  since  his  ownership  is  not 
divested.  They  do  not  belong  to  the  widow,  for 
her  right  ceases  on  demise  of  her  husband  in  like 
manner  as  his  property  devolves  not  on  her,  if  sons 
or  other  male  descendants  be  left." ' 

The  answer  to  this  cannot  be  put  better  than  in 
the  words  of  Jimutavahana  himself.  He  says:  "  That 
argument  is  futile.  It  is  not  true  that,  in  the  instance 
of  reunion  and  of  a  subsisting  coparcenary,  what 
belongs  to  one  appertains  also  to  the  other  parcener. 
But  the  property  is  referred  severally  to  unascer- 
tained portions  of  the  aggregate.  Both  parceners  have 
not  a  proprietary  right  to  the  whole,  for  there  is  no 
proof  to  establish  their  ownership  of  the  whole,  aa  has 
been  before  shown  when  defining  the  term  partition 
of  heritage.  Nor  ia  there  any  proof  of  the  position 
that  the  wife's  right  in  her  husband's  property  accru- 
ing to  her  from  her  marriage  ceases  on  his  demise. 
But  the  cessation  of  the  widow's  right  of  property,  if 
there  be  male  issue,  appears  only  from  the  law  ordain- 
ing the  succession  of  male  wsue." '  He  further  goes 
on:    "  If  it  be  said  that  the  cessation  of  her  right,  in 
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this  instance  also,  does  appear  from  the  law  which  Lectdus 
ordoins  tbe  succession  of  the  reunited  parcener,  the  — 
answer  is,  no  ;  for  it  is  not  true  that  the  text  relate 
to  reunited  parceners,  since  the  law  which  declares 
the  brother's  right  of  succession  may  relate  to  re- 
united brethren,  if  it  be  true  that  the  widow's  right 
of  o-wnership  ceases  by  the  demise  of  her  husband, 
who  was  reunited  with  his  co-heirs  ;  and  the  widow's 
proprietary  right  does  so  cease  provided  the  law  relate 
to  the  case  of  reunited  brethren.  Thus  the  propo- 
sitions reciprocate."' 

Jimutavahana  then  employs  himself  in  recon- 
ciling the  contradictory  texts  that  have  been  quoted 
before,  and  concludes  thus:  "  The  assumption  of  any 
reference  to  the  condition  of  the  brethren  as  unsepar- 
ated  or  as  reunited,  not  specified  in  the  text,  is  in- 
admissible as  being  burdensome  and  unnec^sary. 
Therefore  tbe  doctrine  of  Jitendriya,  who  affirms  the  Hia  con- 
right  of  the  wife  to  inherit  tbe  whole  property  of 
her  husband  leaving  no  male  issue,  without  attention 
to  the  circumstance  of  his  being  separated  from  his 
co-heirs  or  united  with  them  (for  no  such  distinction 
is  specified)  should  be  respected."*  And  "  therefijre 
the  interpretation  of  the  law  is  right  as  set  forth 
by  ua."» 
This  is  the  ultimate  conclusion  to  which  the  author 


■  DkrabtiBga,  Ch«p,  Xt,  Sec.  i,  para.  27. 

■  Ibid,  46.  »  Ibid,  66. 
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lbctbbb  of  the  Dayabhaga  has  arrived,  viz.,  that  a  widow 
—  succeeds  to  the  estate  of  her  husband  under  all  cir- 
cumstances— a  great  innovation  upon  the  law  as  is 
laid  down  in  the  Mitacshara.  This  may  be  consi- 
dered as  the  highest  development  of  the  widow's 
rights.  This  doctrine  obtains  in  Bengal  alone,  the 
other  schools  still  adhering  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Mitacshara. 
Earlier  Soon  after  the  establishment  of  Courts  of  Justice 

iT^'i^'  "*  *^^  country  by  the  English  Government,  ques- 
liRbToi  tions  relating  to  the  widow's  rights  came  on  for  dis- 
A^^iDg  cuBsion  before  the  Courts.  The  earlirat  reported 
Beng«i  case  on  the  subject  is  that  of  Badkamonee  Dosee  v. 
Doorga  Dosee^  decided  in  1794  by  the  late  Supreme 
Court.  The  facts  of  the  case  were  these.  One  Lal- 
behari  Dhur  died,  leaving  his  son  and  his  widow,  who 
was  the  defendant  in  the  case.  The  son  died  leaving 
a  widow,  who  was  the  plaintiff  in  the  case.  The 
question  was,  whether  the  widow  of  the  last  owner 
was  entitled  to  succeed  to  the  property  or  his  mother. 
The  opinion  of  the  Pundits  was  asked :  one  of  them 
gave  in  favor  of  the  defendant,  the  mother ;  the  rea- 
sons on  which  he  based  his  opinion  are  not  reported. 
The  Court,  however,  gave  judgment  in  fiivor  of  the 
plaintiff,  relying  upon  the  Vyavastha  of  the  other 
Pundit,  who  is  reported  to  have  given  his  opinion 
"  according  to  the  Vyavasthamava  by  Raghunath 
Survabbouma,  and  according  to  the   Dayatattwa  of 

'  Uontrioa'B  Casea  on  Hindn  !««,  p.  863, 
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Raghanaudana  Smarta  Bbuttacbaijya,  and  according  Lbcturb 
to  the  Vivada  Ratnakara  by  Cbandeswara,  and  — 
according  to  tbe  Vivada  Chintamoni  by  Vacbaapati 
Misra,  and  according  to  the  comment  on  Menu  by 
KuUuka  Bbatta,  and  according  to  tbe  Mitacshara  by 
Bhattaraka  Paramabansa  and  other  authoritieB  in 
use."  The  first  and  tbe  last  authority  mentioned  in 
the  above  extract  do  not  seem  to  be  well-known. 

The  next  case  in  which  the  widow's  rigbt  to  suc- 
ceed was  raised,  was  decided  by  tbe  Sadder  Dewany 
Adawlut  in  1796 — the  case  of  Srinath  Surma  v. 
Radha  Kcmnt'  Tbe  property  in  suit  was  situated 
within  the  district  of  Bbagulpore,  and  it  was  held  in 
coparcenary,  and  tbe  profits  had  been  enjoyed  in 
common  by  tbe  parceners.  It  appears  from  a  note 
that  the  property  was  probably  situated  within  tbat 
part  of  Bhagulpore  to  which  the  doctrines  of  the 
Bengal  school  would  apply.  The  Court  gave 
judgment  according  to  the  opinionB  of  the  Pundits, 
which  declared  that  the  plaintiff  was  entitled  to  one- 
fifth  of  the  property  claimed  ;  tbe  widow  of  his  uncle 
was  entitled  to  one-fifth,  and  the  descendants  of  his 
three  uncles  were  respectively  entitled  to  one-fifth 
each. 

The  next  case  in  which  this  question  was  raised 
was  decided  by    tbe  Sudder   Dewany  Adawlut  in 


'  1  B«L  B«p.,  p.  19.    Sou.    The  iw«:»-refeieiiow  of  the  Select  Beporta 
■r«  to  tlia  new   sdition    of  the     work    by    Sreenath     Banerjoe     Mid 
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Lbctom  1801    in   the  caae  of  Radha   Chum  Rai  v.    Kissen 
III, 
—     Chand  Rai  and  another}     The  property  in  this  case 

was  situated  within  the  district  of  24-Pet^iiiuiahs, 
and  the  defendant  contended  that  his  brother's  iridow 
had  no  right  to  the  share  of  her  husband,  but  that  she 
was  only  entitled  to  a  maintenance.  The  Court,  how- 
ever, held,  on  the  authority  of  the  opinion  of  the  Pun- 
dits, as  well  as  by  a  reference  to  the  Digest  of  Hindu 
Law,  that  she  was  entitled  to  the  whole  estate  of  her 
deceased  husband,  and  directed  that  the  widow  should 
be  put  into  possession  of  the  fourth  share  belon^ng 
to  her  husband. 

Another  case  in  which  the  same  question  was  raised 
was  decided  by  the  Sudder  Dewany  Adawlut  in 
1801.  It  is  the  case  of  Rajbullvh  Bhooyan  v,  Mtissa' 
mut  Buneta  De.*  The  property  in  this  case  was 
situated  in  the  district  of  Mymensing  ;  and  the  plain- 
tiff, as  heir  of  her  husband,  clumed  a  third  share  of  a 
zemindary,  that  being  the  share  of  her  husband. 
The  defendant,  who  was  one  of  the  three  brothers  of 
die  plfuntiff's  husband,  denied  that  the  pl^tiff  had  a 
title  to  any  share  of  the  zemindary  clamed ;  and 
alleged  that  it  had  been  held  undivided  for  many 
generations,  and  was  not  subject  to  division.  The 
Court,  basing  its  judgment  upon  the  opinion  of  the 
Pundit,  held,  that  the  widow,  as  heiress  of  her  husband, 
was  entitled  to  his  share  of  the  zemindary,  and  gave 
her  a  decree  accordingly. 

■  1  S«l.  Bep.,  p.  14.  ■  Ibid,  p,  69. 
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In  another  case,'  decided  by  the  Sudder  Dewany  Lwjtdeb 
Adawlut  in  1802,  the  widow's  right  to  succeed  to  her     ■ — 
husband's  estate  was  the  subject  of  discussion.     The 
plaintiff,  as  the  widow  of  her  husband,  churned  as  his 
heiress  a  third  share  of  a  certain  zemindary  fiivm  her 
husband's  brothers ;  her  husband  and  the  two  defend- 
ants being  three  brothers  who  held  the  zemindary 
jointly.      The    defendant,    among  other  objections, 
raised  the  question  as  to  whether  the  pl^ntiff  as  heir 
of  her  husband  was  entitled  to  a  third  share  of  the 
zemindary,  or    whether    she  was  only  entitled  to 
maJntMiance.     The  Sudder  Dewany  Adawlut,  after 
consulting  with  the  Pundits,  declared  that  the  widow 
was  entitled  to  her  husband's  share  of  the  property, 
and  gave  a  decree  accordingly.     The  property  in  this 
case  was  situated  within  the  district  of  Moorshedabad. 
These  are  some  of  the  earliest  cases  in  which  the 
question  regarding  the  widow's  right  to  succeed  was 
T^ed ;  and  it  seems  that  it  was  uniformly  held  in 
favor  of  the  widow's  claim.     So  far,  therefore,  as  the 
Courts  are  concerned,  the  point  seems  to  have  ^been 
well  settled  in  the  latter  end  of  the  last -century  and 
in  the  commencement  of  the  present  century.     It 
does  not  appear  that  in  any  subsequent  case  the  point 
was  ever  seriously  contested  on  the  broad  basis  of  the 
Hindu  law  applicable  to  the  subject. 

The  cases  that  have  been  quoted  above    are    all^^jjf^'nB 
determined  by  the  doctrines  of  the  Bengal  school.  ^^ 

'  Nilkant  B«i  e,  Mudm  Cbowdrain,  1  Bel,  Bep.,  p.  11. 
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LbctdmI  propose  now  to  refer  to  some  cases  which  were 
—     determined  according  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Benares 
school. 

The  earliest  reported  cose  on  the  subject  is 
that  of  Dvljeet  Sing  v.  Skeomunook  Sing*  decided 
in  1802.  The  suit  was  originally  brought  in  the 
City  Court  of  Benares  by  the  plaintiff  to  recover  a 
moiety  of  a  certain  zemindary  from  his  uncle.  In 
the  course  of  the  case  it  appeared  that  there  were 
living  two  widows  of  another  uncle  of  the  plaintiff, 
and  the  three  brothers  had  formed  a  joint  family. 
The  rights  of  these  two  ladies  came  on  for  discussion, 
and  the  Pundits  declared  that  "the  widows  were 
entitled  to  no  share,  but  had  a  right  to  maintenance 
from  the  estate;  that  the  estate  being  undivided, 
Sheomunook  (pljuntiff)  and  Duljeet  (defendant)  would 
each  take  half."  The  Court  held  accordingly.  The 
widows,  however,  obtained  a  third  of  the  estate 
according  to  certain  admissions  of  the  plaintiff  and 
the  defeiidant  made  before,  on  which  the  provindal 
Court  gave  the  ladies  a  decree. 

In  another  case,*  decided  in  1816  by  the  Sudder 
Dewany  Adawlut,  regarding  property  situated  in  the 
district  of  Goruckpore,  a  point  was  raised  as  to 
whether  the  widow  succeeded  to  a  raj  and  zemindary 
held  by  her  late  husband.  The  Pundits  in  answer 
stated  the  law  as  foUows  :     "  The  raj  and  zemindary 

■  ISel.  Bep.,  p.  79. 

<  Baja  Bhomeere  Lai  d.  £uiee  Dilrftj  Eouwftr,  t  Sel.  Bep.,  p.  216. 
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having  descended  entire  and  without  partition  to  Raja  Iieoidm 
Ajeet  Mull  firom  his  ancestors,  his  widow  can  main-  — 
tain  no  right  to  possession  of  it  during  her  lifetime, 
because,  according  to  the  shasters  current  in  Goruck- 
pore,  a  widow  is  only  entitled  to  the  portion  of  the 
ancestral  estate  which,  on  a  partition,  may  have  fellen 
to  her  husband."  The  Court  held  in  accordance  with 
this  opinion  of  the  Hindu  law  officers.  It  may  be 
here  observed  that  although  the  property  in  suit  was 
a  raj  and  zemindary,  the  opinion  of  the  law  officers 
was  not  based  upon  that  circumstance,  but  rested 
upon  the  broad  principle  of  Hindu  law  applicable  to 
widows  generally. 

In  the  case  of  Runjeet  Sing  v.  Ohhoy  Narain  Sing,^ 
which  was  originally  instituted  in  the  Zillah  Court 
of  Tirhoot,  and  decided  by  the  Sudder  Dewany 
Adawlut  in  1817,  the  following  question  was  put  by 
the  Court  to  the  Hindu  law  officer  : — 

"  Ancestral  property  being  in  the  possession  of 
three  brothers,  one  dies  leaving  a  widow ;  who  will 
succeed  to  bis  share  ?  his  widow  or  his  brothers  ?  " 

To  this  the  following  answer  was  submitted  by  the 
law  officer  : — ■ 

"  In  case  of  undivided  property,  if  the  deceased 
left  no  issue,  the  brothers,  and  not  the  widow,  will 
succeed  to  his  share.  This  is  according  to  the  doc- 
trine of  Narud  Munee  as  entered  in  the  Mitaeshara 
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iiKCTUBB  and  other  tracts."     The  decree  of  the  Court  was  given 

—    according  to  this  opinion.     It  will  be  seen  here  that 

this  case  was  governed  by  the  doctrinea  of  the  Mithila 

school,  but  as  regards  the  point  in  issue,  the  Mithila 

school  foUowB  the  rule  of  the  Mitacshora. 

wMow""      '^^^  widow,  however,  who  succeeds  to  the  estate  of 

■^Mdi.  her  husband  is,  according  to  all  authorities,  the  chaste 
widow ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  widow  who,  during  her 
husband's  lifetime,  was  not  guilty  of  unchastity.  The 
Hindu  religion  and  Hindu  law  attaches  special  merit 
to  chastity  in  females.  The  chief  duty  and  the 
highest  virtue  of  a  female  is  to  remtun  chaste,  and 
the  Hindu  law,  accordingly,  declares  unchastity  as  a 
serious  disqualification  in  a  female  such  as  to  dis- 
entitle her  to  succeed  to  the  estate  of  her  late  husband. 
The  passages  of  Hindu  law  bearing  upon  this  point 
are  all  collected  in  the  prefatory  part  of  the  order 
of  reference  by  Justice  Mitter  in  the  well-known  case 
of  Kerry  KoUtanee  v.  Moniram  Kolita,  reported  in 
19  Weekly  Reporter,  p.  367  rf  seq. 

All  the  AH  the  authorities  of  Hindu  law  are  unanimous 

■BthOTltlM 

^^J^  on  this  point,  viz.,  that  a  chaste  widow  only  succeeds, 
ESJ!!!*^  and  that  a  wife  guilty  of  unchastity  during  the  life- 
time of  her  husband,  is  declared  incapable  of  succes- 
sion. We  find  the  author  of  the  Mitacshara  laying 
down  thus :  "  Therefore,  the  right  interpretation  is 
this, — ^when  a  man  who  was  separated  fi^m  his 
co-heirs  and  not  reunited  with  them  dies,  leaving 
no  male  issue,  his  widow  (if  chaste)  takes  the  estate 
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in  the  firgt  instance." '     The  words  '  if  chaste '  ar*  the  lbotcm 

comments  of  Ballambhatta,  and  do  not  occur  in  the     — 

original  text :  that  Yijoaneswora  intended  to  confine 

his  observations  to  a  chaste  widow,  will  appear  from 

the  conclading  sentence  in  the  chapter  relating  to  The  Mitao- 

the  right  of  the  widow  to  succeed  :  "  Therefore,  it  is 

a  settled  rule  that  a  wedded  wife  being  chaste  takes 

the  whole  estate  of  a  man  who,  being  separated  from 

his  co-heira,  and  not  subBcquently  reunited  with  them, 

dies  leaving  no  male  iasue."^ 

The  author  even  proceeds  further,  so  as  to  declare 
that  a  wife  suspected  of  incontinence  is  incapable  of 
succession.  For  this  purpose  the  following  text  of 
Harita  is  quoted  :  "  If  a  woman  becoming  a  widow 
in  her  youth  be  headstrong,  a  maintenance  must,  in 
that  case,  be  ^ven  to  her  for  the  support  of  life." 
This  passage  is  thus  interpreted  :  "  This  passage  of 
Harita  is  intended  for  a  denial  of  the  right  of  a 
widow  suspected  of  incontinency  to  take  the  whole 
estate.  From  this  very  passage  it  appears  that  a  widow 
not  suspected  of  misconduct  has  a  right  to  take  the 
whole  property."'  And  again:  "  With  the  same  view 
Saocha  has  sfud  '  or  his  eldest  wife,'  being  eldest  by 
good  qualities,  and  not  supposed  likely  to  be  guilty 
of  incontinency,  she  takes  the  whole  wealth :  and 
like  a  mother  mtuntains  any  other  headstrong  wife 
of  her  husband."* 

'  Chap.  II,  Seo.  i,  pM*.  30.  '  Ihid,  37. 

'  Ibid,  39.  '  Ibid,  38. 
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Lkcturb  There  is  no  separate  discussion  of  this  subject  in 
—    the  Dayabht^a.     That  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  tbe 

'*^'-  author  of  the  Dayahhi^a  did  not  dissent  firom  this 
position  of  the  Mitacshara,  but  accepted  it.  Hence 
the  rule  of  the  Mitacshara  on  this  subject  also  obtains 
in  Bengal.  The  author  of  the  Dayabhaga  has  indicated 
his  adherence  to  this  doctrine  in  several  passages  <rf 
his  work,  where  he  has  attempted  to  establish  the 
widow's  title  to  inherit. 

The  D«r»-  The  other  authorities  of  the  Bengal  school  have 
adhered  to  the  same  doctrine.  Raghunandana,  in  his 
Dayatattwa,  commenting  on  the  well-known  passage 
of  Katyayana  relative  to  the  widow's  duties,  thus 
delivera  himself:  "'Keeping  unsullied  the  bed  of 
her  husband '  intends  one  who  knows  no  other  man 
than  the  husband.  Accordingly,  in  that  part  of  the 
Harivansa  which  treats  of  religious  observances,  it  is 
said  :  0  auspicious  Arundhati,  of  unchaste  women, 
all  good  acts  consisting  of  gift,  tasting,  and  merits, 
likewise  aU  religious  observances,  are  fruitless.'"  And 
in  the  next  paragraph  Raghunandana  quotes  as  an 
authority  the  following  text  of  Vrihat  Menu : 
"  Let  the  sonless  wife,  keeping  unsullied  the  bed  of 
her  husband,  mid  persevering  in  religious  observances, 
offer  his  oblations  and  take  (his)  entire  share." 

Th*  D*j«-     To  the  same  purport  Sreekrishna  Tarkalankar,  in 

Sugrmiw.  his  Dayakrama  Sangraha,  quotes  the  text  of  Katya- 
yana before-mentioned  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
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tbat  a  widow  who  "preserves  imauUied  the  bed  of  t^^i™* 
her  lord"  succeeds  to  his  estate.'  — 

Jagannatha  Tarkapanchanana,  the  author  of  the  TheDiBMu 
Digest,  holds  the  same  opinion  regarding  unchastity 
in  the  widow.  He  has  considered  the  question  in 
several  places,  particnlarly  in  Book  V,  Chap.  VIII, 
Sec.  i,  which  is  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  the 
widow's  title  to  succeed  to  the  estate  of  her  husband. 
The  passages  of  this  author  bearing  upon  this  point 
are  most  of  them  collected  together  in  the  reference 
order  by  Justice  Mitter  in  the  case  of  Kerry  KoUtany 
V.  Moniram  KoHta,  which  has  been  before  referred  to. 

The  foUowinn;  are  some  of  the  reported  cases  bear-  Thenport- 

O  "^  ed  uses  OB 

ing  upon  this  point  of  Hindu  law.  In  the  case  of  "'""'•J** 
Radkamoney  Eaur  v.  Nilmoney  Doss*  decided  by  the 
late  Supreme  Court  in  1792,  it  was  found  that  '*  the 
plaintiff,  after  her  husband's  death,  had  been  incon- 
tinent, and  had  long  siuce  volimtarily  quitted  the 
house  and  protection  of  her  husband's  family.  She 
was  at  the  time  of  the  action  living  with  her  own 
father  and  brothers."  The  Court  held,  that  the 
widow  had  forfeited,  by  her  incontinence,  her  right 
to  her  husband's  estate.  It  may  be  observed  that,  in 
this  case,  the  unchastity  was  sid>seguent  to  her  hus- 
band's death,  and  not  during  the  husband's  lifetime; 
and  the  Court  in  this  case  did  not  appear  to  have 
drawn  any  distinction  between  unchastity  during  the 
hmbancCs  lifetime  and  unchastity  after  his  death. 

'  Cbftp.  I,  Sec  ii,  psr&  S.  ■  Uontrion'a  Hindn  Law  Cuet,  p,  814, 

19 
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LxoToaB  In  another  case,  which  arose  in  the  Zillah  Court  of 
—  Hooghly,  the  questiona  that  were  put  to  the  Hlndn 
law  officers  for  their  opinion  were  these : — 1st, 
whether  a  widow,  who  subsequently  to  her  husband's 
death  became  unchaste,  succeeded  to  his  estate  ? 
2nd,  whether  a  widow,  who  was  guilty  of  unchas- 
tity  during  her  husband's  lifetime,  and  had  on  that 
account  been  expelled  from  the  family,  had  any  right 
to  inherit  her  husband's  estate  ?  The  answer  of  the 
law  officers  to  both  the  questions  was  in  the  negative. 
It  appears  that  the  law  officers  seemed  to  draw  no 
distinction  between  the  two  cases  ;  for,  in  support  d 
their  answer,  they  quoted  the  same  authoritieB  on 
Hindu  law  which  referred  indifferently  to  the  two 
questions.' 

In  another  case,  which  arose  in  1811  in  the  ZillaK 
Court  of  the  24-Pergunnahs,  it  was  found  that  a  man 
died  leaving  a  widow,  who  had  become  a  prostitute, 
and  the  Hindu  law  officers  answered  that,  in  auch 
case,  "  she  has  no  title  to  her  husband's  property,  and 
ought  to  be  expelled  firom  his  house."  '  It  do^  not 
appear  from  the  report  whether  the  unchastity  was 
during  the  husband's  lifetime  or  subsequent  to  Iiis 
death. 

The  case  of  Kerry  KoUtany  v.  Moniram  Kdiia* 
may  be  considered  as  an  authority  in   support  rf 


■  Haciughteii'B  Hindu  Lav,  Vol,  II,  p.  19,  owe  iii. 

•  Ihii,  p.  21,  COM  it. 

•  19  W.  E.,  367. 
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the  above  propoBition  of  Hindu  law.  Although  the  Lkctum 
question  directly  at  issue  in  that  case  was  different,  — 
it  was,  however,  conceded  on  both  sides,  and  accepted 
by  the  Court,  on  the  authorities  that  were  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  question,  that  a  widow  who  was 
guilty  of  unchastity  during  the  husband's  lifetime, 
did  not  succeed  to  his  estate. 

In  the  case  of  Matunginee  Dehea  v.  Joy  Kali  J)^ea^ 
it  was  held  by  Peacock,  C.  J.,  delivering  the  judgment 
of  the  Appellate  Court,  that  "  there  is  no  doubt  that, 
according  to  the  Hindu  law  of  inheritance,  a  wife 
who  commits  adultery  during  the  lifetime  of  her 
husband  loses  her  right  to  inherit  her  husband's 
estate,  unless  the  act  is  condoned  by  her  husband  or 
expiated  by  penance."  The  point,  however,  that  was 
directly  in  issue  in  the  case  was,  whether  a  widow, 
■who  af^  Bucceediog  to  the  estate  of  her  husband 
becomes  unchaste,  is  deprived  of  the  estate  which 
has  so  devolved  on  her.  The  Court  of  Original 
Jurisdiction  held,  and  so  did  the  Court  of  Appeal, 
that  the  widow  would  not  be  deprived  of  the  estate. 

The  widow  succeeds  to  the  property  of  her  bus-  tiib  widow 
band,  (z.  e.)  to    the   property  which  her  husband  J'p'^,™' 
possessed  at  the  time  of  his  death,  or  was  entitled  to  ^Jf^ 
at  that  time.     The  widow  does  not,  for  the  purposes  Mce.     *" 
of  inheritance,  represent  the  hnsboDd  ;  (».  e.)  the 
wdow  will  not  be  entitled  to  any  property  to  which 
W  husband,  if  living,  would  have  been  entitled  by 

'  H  W.  R.,23,A.O.J. 
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iBCTUBB  right  of  mheritaace.'  Thus  a  man  diee  leaving  » 
—  brother  and  the  widow  of  another  brother  ;  in  this 
case  the  surviving  iM^ther  will  take  tire  whole  estate 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  widow  ;  but  the  husband 
of  the  widow,  if  Uving,  would  have  shared  the  in- 
heritance with  the  surviving  brother.  This  point  was 
decided  in  the  case  of  Ranee  Bhvbani  Debt  and 
Ranee  Mohamaya  Debi  v.  Ranee Suroojmani*  It  wa& 
held  in  that  case  that  "  the  appellants  (the  widows 
of  the  first  and  second  sons)  were  the  persons 
entitled  to  succeed  to  tlie  shares  of  their  husbands 
respectively,  though  not  to  the  share  <rf  Rubinder 
NarMn,  their  husband's  brother,  who  died  long  after 
thdr  husbands,  and  to  whose  property  they  could 
have  no  title."  In  another  case*  the  same  point 
was  raised  and  decided.  The  question  in  that  case 
was  put  very  obscurely,  but  it  appears  firom  its  pur- 
port and  the  answer  to  it,  that  the  widow  did  not 
succeed  to  the  property  to  which  her  husband,  if 
living,  would  have  been  entitled  ;  the  answer  being 
"  that  the  surviving  widow  haa  no  title  to  inherit 
from  her  sapindas." 

tand'".'"'  ^^  *^^  husband,  however,  had  been  entitled  to  pro- 
perty of  which  he  did  not  or  could  not  take  posses- 
sion during  his  lifetime,  then,  on  his  death,  his 
widow,  as  his  heiress,  would  be  entitled  to  sue,  if  the 
law  of  limitation  did  not  bar  her,  to  recover  posses- 

>  Hurooeaodcree  Debee  r.  Rajenoiee  Debee,  2  W.  It,,  li2l . 

'  1  S«L  Bep.,  p.  179.  '  2  Hftonagbteu,  p.  39. 
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BioDt  of  the  said  property,  the  cauae  of  action  in  sucii  lbotdbb 
a  case  descending  to  the  widow.  The  widow  would  — 
also  be  entitled  to  sucraed  to  posaesBion  of  the  pro- 
perty iu  which  her  husband  had  a  vested  interest 
under  a  wiU  or  deed,  the  actual  enjoyment  of  the 
same  by  her  husband  having  been  postponed  by  an 
intervening  life-estate.' 

There  is  a  class  of  persons  whom  the  Hindu  law  The 
has  declared  incapable  of  inheriting.     They  are  m"'^'*!"- 
follows : — "  Impotent  persons,  outcasts,  persons  bom  no'"t,"hetii 
blind  and  deaf,  madmen,  idiots,  dumb  persons,  and  fr^tTwhieb 
those  who  have  lost  a  sense  or  a  limb."'   Other  aaffes*  birds  were 

.  .  excluded. 

include  lepers  and  religious  mendicants  in  this  cate- 
gory. These  persona  are  excluded  from  the  inheri- 
tance. Their  widows,  therefore,  take  nothing,  since 
they  themselves  took  nothing ;  although  their  sons, 
who  are  free  from  those  defects,  would  inherit  pro- 
perty which  they,  but  for  those  defects,  would  have 
themselves  inherited.  The  widows  of  such  persons 
however  are  entitled  to  maintenance  to  the  end  of 
their  lives  ;*  and  Yajnawalkya  adds,  on  condition  of 
their  conducting  themselves  aright.*  But  if  they  are 
unchaste,  they  should  be  expelled. 

The  Hindu  law,  however,  only  declares  that  these 
persona  (impotent,  &c.)  are  incapable  of  inheriting 

*  HnnHnndaree  Debee  v.  Rajessuree  Debee.  2  W.  B.,  321 ;  Aewan  Fec- 
■id  c.  HnnarnDt  Eadhft  B«bee,  t  Mooie's  I.  A ,  137. 

*  MukQ,  Chap.  IX,  T.  201.  •  DevaU. 

*  Dajebhaga,  Clup.  V,  pars.  19. 

*  Hitaoluira,  Cbap.  II,  Sec  i.  para.  21. 
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lbcturr  property  ;  there  is  no  authority  which  declares  that 
—  they  are  incapable  of  holding  property  (like  persons 
attainted  in  English  law).  Therefore,  a  person 
falling  within  this  category  is  perfectly  competent  to 
acquire  property  by  purchase  or  gift  or  the  like  ;  and 
their  widows  would  succeed  tO  any  such  property 
which  they  might  have  held  during  their  lifetime. 

I  have  been  up  to  this  time  considering  the  case 
of  widows  who  belong  to  the  same  caste  with  their 
husbands.     That,  however,  though  a  necessary  limit 
of  the  discussion  in  the  present  age  (Kali  Yuga)  was 
not   BO  during  the  other  three   ages,   when  inter- 
marriages between  the  four  castes  were  allowed  both 
in  the  direct  order  of  the  castes    called  anvloma 
jflwima    marriages,  as  well  as  in  their  inverse  order  called 
pratibma  protiloma  marriages.     The  anvloma  marriages,  how- 
dMcribed.  ever,    Were  considered  proper ;    and   the  praiSoma 
marriages,    though    legal,    were    considered  blame- 
worthy.    In   the   present    age  (Kali   Yuga)  inter- 
marriages between  the  castes  have  been  prohibited,* 
and  marriage  between  persons  of  the  same  caste  only 
allowed. 
m«'r«(re        ^^  *'^^  ^^*'  tJ^^ee  agcs  intermarriage  between  the 
thefi^t"  four  classes  was  allowed.    In  amdoma  marriages  a 
iM  vga,.  gj.^jyjjjjj  could  legally  have  four  wives,   one  from 
each  of  the  four  classes  ;  a  Ksbetrya  could  have  only 
three  ;  a  Vaisya  two,  and  a  Sudra  only  one.    The 

'  Brahtna  Ponuin :  Vribat  Karadrn  Portma  and  Adity a  Fanuia  qaoted 
by  Baghniumdana  in  hu  Udvaha  Tattwa. 
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first  wife  of  a  man  must,  however,  be  firom  his  oion  i«»tdkb 
class  ;*  his  dharma  patni,  whom  he  marries  from  a  — ' 
sense  of  duty.  "For  the  first  marriage  of  the 
twice-bom  classes,  a  woman  of  the  same  tribe  is  re- 
commended ;  but  for  such  as  are  impelled  by  inclina- 
tion to  many  again,  women  in  the  direct  order  of 
the  classes  is  to  be  preferred."* 

"  A  Sudra  woman  only  must  be  the  wife  of  a 
Sudra  ;  she  and  a  Vaisya,  of  a  Vaisya  ;  those  two 
and  a  Kshetiya,  of  a  Kshetrya  ;  those  three  and  a 
Brahmani,  of  a  Prabmana.  "* 

On  the  same  subject  another  ancient  Rishi  thus 
orduns:  "  The  most  suitable  match  for  every  tribe  is 
a  wife  of  the  same  class.  Or  four  wives  may  be 
allowed  to  a  priest  in  the  order  of  the  classes  ;  three 
to  a  warrior  ;  two  to  a  merchant ;  and  one  to  a 
man  of  the  servile  class."*  Puthinasi  in  the  same 
way  declares  :  "  Four  wives  may  be  espoused  by  a 
Brahmana,  and  three,  two,  and  one,  by  men  of  other 
classes  respectively." ' 

As  regards  the  title  of  the  widows  of  the  several  Aeeordinj 
classes  to  succeed  simultaneously  to  the  properties  MiiacshaT* 
of  their  husbands,  there  is   a  diflPerence  of  opinion  "f  Ji^"'"' 
among  the  authorities.     The  author  of  the  Mitacshara  w^tto. 
is  of  opinion  that  all  the  widows   succeed  together 
although  they  belong  to  different  classes.     It  is  there 

*  JUnn,  Chap.  Ill,  v.  *.  •  Ibid,  v.  12.  '  lhi4,  r.  13. 

*  Sumlui  and  LichiU,  qnoted  in  Digeat,  Bk.  V,  Chap,  ii,  t.  1o3. 
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lkctdbk  laid  down  that,  "  in  the  first  place,  the  wife  shares 
■ — '  the  estate.  Wife  {patni)  eignifies  a  woman  esponsed 
in  lawful  wedlock,  conformably  with  the  etymology 
of  the  tenn  as  implying  a  connection  with  peligions 
rites.  Singular  number,  because  the  class  is  denoted. 
Hence,  if  there  be  several,  whether  of  same  or  differ- 
ent castes,  they  divide  and  take  the  property  accord- 
ing to  their  shares."'  What  the  shares  of  the 
widows  of  different  castes  are,  whether  equal  or 
unequal,  the  author  does  not  say ;  and  no  inference 
can  be  drawn  from  the  text  Itself. 

According      The  author  of  the  Dayabhaga  maintiuns  a  contrary 

t"  the  .    .  . 

u«i-»bii»-  opmion.  He  says  the  word  'patni  means  a  wife 
ibe  hT  h'eit  belonging  to  the  highest  tribe,  and  the  patni  who  is 
■i'SS^''*  entitled  to  succeed  is  a  wife  of  that  description.  If  a 
Brahmin  happens  to  have  four  wives  belonging  to 
the  four  classes,  then,  on  his  death,  his  Brahmin. 
widow  shall  succeed  to  his  estate :  in  her  default  the 
Kahetrya  wife,  but  not  a  Vaisya,  nor  a  Sudra,  though, 
married  to  him.  The  passage  in  which  this  matter 
is  discussed  is  as  follows : — ■"  The  rank  of  wife 
belongs  in  the  first  place  to  a  woman  of  the  highest 
tribe:  for  the  text  [of  Sancha,  &c.]  expresses  that 
the  eldest  wife  takes  the  wealth,  and  seniority  is 
reckoned  in  the  order  of  the  tribes.     Thus  Menu 


'  HitaoBtuttft,  Chftp.  II,  Seo.  I,  par*.  6.    JVoCa. — The  but  two  Bentences 
do  not  oocnx  in  Mr.  Oolebrooke's  tnnaUtioii.    Bat  it  ia  now  well  wtab- 

lished,  that  tiiey  oocnr  In  the  Mitaoahara ;  and  Ur.  Colabrrohe'H  US- 
waa  in  that  reiipeot  defeobiTs.  Sea  Jijo;iaam1}a  Bayi  c.  Kamaohi  Baji, 
3  Had.  Bep,,  p.  Hi ;  Norton'a  Leading  Caaea,  p.  609. 
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says,  "  When  regenerate  men  take  wives  both  of  their  ^^*^** 
own  class  and  others,  the  precedence,  honor,  and  — 
habitation  of  those  wives  must  be  settled  according 
to  the  order  of  their  classee."  Therefore,  since  seni- 
ority is  by  tribe,  a  woman  of  equal  class,  though 
yoangest  in  respect  of  the  date  of  marriage,  is 
deemed  eldest.  The  rank  of  wife  (patni)  belongs 
to  her,  for  she  alone  is  competent  to  assist  in  the 
performance  of  sacrifices  and  other  sacred  rites. 
Accordingly  Menn  says :  "  To  all  such  married  men 
the  wives  of  the  same  class  only  (not  wives  of  a 
different  class  by  any  means)  must  perform  the  duty 
of  personal  attendance  and  the  daily  business  relating 
to  acts  of  religion.  For  he  who  foolishly  causes 
those  duties  to  be  performed  by  any  other  than  his 
wife  of  the  same  class  when  she  is  near  at  hand, 
has  been  immemorially  considered  as  a  mere  Chandala 
h^otten  on  a  Brabmini."  But  on  fiulnre  of  a  wife 
of  the  same  tribe,  one  of  the  tribes  immediately 
following  may  be  employed  in  such  duties.  Thus 
Vishnu  ordains :  "  If  there  be  no  wife  belonging 
to  ^e  same  tribe,  [he  may  execute  the  business 
relatang  to  acts  of  religion]  with  one  of  the  tribes 
immediately  following,  in  case  of  distress.  But  a 
r^enerate  man  must  not  do  so  with  a  woman  of  the 
Sadra  class."  '  Execute  business  relating  to  acts  of 
religion '  is  understood  from  the  preceding  sentence. 
Therefore,  a  Brabmini  is  lawful  wife  (patni)  of  a 
Brahmana.    On  failure  of  such,  a  Kshetrya  may  be 
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Lmoiubm  such  in  case  of  distresa :  bat  not  a  Vaisya  nor  a 
—  Surfra,  though  married  to  him.  A  Kshetrya  woman  ia 
wife  of  a  Khestrya  man.  In  her  default  a  Vaisya 
woman  may  be  so,  as  belonging  to  the  next  follow- 
ing tribe;  but  not  a  Sudra  woman.  A  Vaisya  is 
the  only  wife  for  a  Vaisya,  since  a  Sudra  wife  is 
denied  in  respect  of  the  regenerate  tribes  simply."^ 

The  authorities  quoted  by  Jbnutavahana  in  tjie 
above  passage  do  not  expressly  refer  to  the  question 
of  Bucceasion  to  property ;  they  seem  rather  to  ex- 
press the  spiritual  superiority  of  a  wife  belong^g 
to  the  same  class  with  the  husband.  As  succession 
to  property,  however,  is  dependent  upon  considera- 
tions of  a  spiritual  nature ;  the  inference  from  the 
above  authorities  ia,  that  a  wife  whose  spiritual  supe- 
riority is  thus  declared,  is  also  preferable  in  matters 
of  succession.  Jimatavahana  accordingly  says,  as  an 
inference  from  the  preceding  passage,  that,  "  in  this 
manner  must  be  understood  the  successvm  to  property 
in  the  order  in  which  the  rank  of  wife  is  acknow- 
ledged. Therefore,  since  women  actually  espoused 
may  not  have  the  rank  of  wives,  the  following' 
passage  of  Narada  intends  such  a  case :  '  Among 
brothers  if  any  one  die  without  issue,  or  enter  a 
religious  order,  let  the  rest  of  the  brethren  divide 
bis  wealth,  except  the  wife's  separate  property.  I-et 
them  allow  a  maintenance  to  his  women  for  life, 
provided  these  preserve  unsullied  the  bed  of  their 

■  DftfBbhaga,  Chap.  ZI,  Sw.  i,  pua,  47. 
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lord.     But  if  they  behave  otherwise,  the  brethren  tBcruM 
xoay  resume  that  allowance.'  "  '■  — 

"  Accordingly,  in  passages  declaratory  of  the  wife's 
right  of  succession,  the  term  'wife*  (paini)  is  used  ; 
and  in  those  which  ordain  a  m^tenance,  the  terms 
'  woman  '  (sfri  or  nari)  or  *  spouse '  (bharya),  or 
other  similar  word."  ■ 

Rt^hunandona,  following  Jimutavahana,  maintains  ii<ghn- 
the  same  opinion  on  this  subject.     He  says :  "  By  the  S^J^* 
term   '  wife '   (patni)   is  intended  the  wife  of  the  "p""^ 
same  class  with  the  husband  ;  since  it  is  expressed 
(in  several  texts)  that  the  senior  wife  (takes  the 
wealth).' 

"  The  seniority  is  described  by  Menu  :  'Wben  re- 
generate men  take  wives  both  of  their  own  class 
and  others,  the  seniority,  honor,  and  apartment  of 
those  wivra  must  be  settled  according  to  the  order  of 
their  classes.'"  * 

"  Narada  ordmns  mere  maintenance  of  wives  other 
than  those  of  the  same  class.  Of  the  brothers,  if  any 
one  departs  without  issue,  or  enters  into  a  religious 
order,  let  the  rest  divide  his  wealth  excepting  the 
wives'  separate  property.  Let  them  allow  a  mainte- 
nance to  his  wives  {stri)  for  life,  provided  these 
preserve  unsullied  the  bed  of  their  lord.  But  if  they 
behave  otherwise,  the  brethren  may  resume  that 
allowance."  * 

*  Dajkbha^,  Chap.  XI,  Seo.  i,  pan.  48.  *  Ibid,  19. 

■  Dafmtattwa,  Chap.  XI,  pun.  19.  *  Ibid,  20.  •  Ibid,  21. 
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■  "  Thus,  as  there  ifl  a  difitinction  between  a  wife 
taken  from  the  same  class  and  one  who  is  not  bo, 
texts  like  the  following  should  be  interpreted  with 
reference  to  this  distinction." ' 

Kaghunandana,  therefore,  is  of  opinion  that  the 
wife  of  the  same  class  with  the  husband  succeeds  to 
his  property.  The  wives  belon^g  to  the  other 
classes  do  not  inherit  property ;  they  are  only  entitled 
to  nutlntenance. 

'  DijatattwK,  Chftp.  XI,  jwrft.  22. 
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LECTURE   IV. 

THE  OBLIOATIONS  OP  THE  WIDOW  AS  AN  HBIBBSS. 


Effect  of  nncliMtitT  after  widowhood— Htttunginee  Debee  v,  Jtj  Eal 
Debee — Jnstice  Harkb;'e  oonoloilon — JndgrmeDt  In  appeal— Inter - 
pietetion  ot  Act  TTT  of  1860— Ken?  KoliUnee  v.  Monirun  Kolltft 
Joattoe  Uittac'B  jodfrnent— The  jn^mant  of  Coach,  C.J.— ObUga- 
tion  bo  reside  with  the  hnsbtind's  family— Optional— EarinathBysaok 
p.  HmTOBimderj  DoMe«— Baja  Pirthee  Slug  t>.  Ranee  Bsj  Kowec— 
Effect  of  »  direction  in  the  hotband'a  will  to  reaide  at  a  parttonlar 
plaoe — Obli^tion  to  perf  orm  the  bneband'e  traddAa — Effect  of  omiasioii. 

I  HAVE  considered,  in  a  previous  lecture,  the  obli- 
gations of  widows  generally,  irrespective  of  their 
condition  as  heiresses  or  not.  I  shall  now  try  to 
explfun  to  you  the  special  obligations  which  a  widow 
must  fulfil  when  she  inherits  the  property  of  her 
husbuid. 

The  first  obligation  of  a  Hindu  widow,  "after  she 
inherits  the  property  of  her  husband,  is  to  remain 
chaste.  "  Let  the  childless  widow,  preserving  im- 
sullied  the  bed  of  her  lord,  and  abiding  with  her 
venerable  protector,  enjoy  with  moderation  the  pro- 
perty until  her  death;"*  and  similar  authorities  may 
be  quoted  fi^^m  the  other  Smritis  in  which  the  obli- 
gation to  continue  chaste  during  widowhood  is  strictly 

*  Katjsjaua  quoted  in  tke  Dayabhaga,  Chap.  XI,  Seo.  i,  para.  66. 
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lbotubi  enjoined.  The  important  question,  however,  arises 
—     aa  to  what  will  be  the  effect  of  unchastity  during 

onchuticj  widowhood,  on  the  enjoyment  of  her  husband's  pro- 

h^."'  perty  which  she  had  inherited.  I  have  pointed  out, 
in  a  previous  lecture,  that  unchastity  during  the 
husband's  lifetime  disentitles  the  widow  firom  succes- 
sion on  his  death.  The  Bengal  High  Court  has 
maintained  that  the  two  questions  are  not  the  same; 
and,  consequently,  a  decision  on  the  latter  question 
does  not  conclude  the  previous  question.  It  becomes 
necessary,  therefore,  to  decide  the  question  independ- 
ently as  to  whether  unchastity  during  widowhood 
wiU  have  any  prejudicial  effect  on  the  widow's  enjoy- 
ment of  her  husband's  property.      In  the  case  of 

Mitanip-   Matunqinee  Debee  v.  Jay  Kali  Debe^  the  point  was 

nee  Debet       _  ''  "'      _  ^ 

Deb^^*''  directly  raised.  The  plwntiff,  as  the  daughter  of  one 
Ramgopal  Baneijee,  sued  for  possession  of  the  naove- 
able  and  immoveable  property  belonging  to  the  said 
Ramgopal,  which  was  in  the  possession  of  the  defend- 
ant, his  widow  and  heiress,  on  the  ground  that  the  said 
defendant,  who  was  the  widow  and  heiress  of  the  said 
Ramgopal,  had  forfeited  her  estate  of  a  Hindu  widow 
in  the  property  of  her  husband,  by  an  act  of  unchas- 
tity; it  beiug  proved  that,  after  her  husband's  death, 
the  defendant  had  a  child  by  a  person  in  her  employ. 
The  plmntiff  prayed  that  the  defendant  be  deprived 
of  the  property,  and  that  it  be  handed  over  to  her  as 
the  next  hdr  of  her  father. 

^  u  w.  E.,  A.  0.  J.,  23. 
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Justice  Markby,   who  tried  the  caae  in  the  first  lbotobe 
instance,  held: —  — 

let. — That,  according  to  the  authority  of  Menu 
(Laghu  Menu  as  he  calls  it),  the  widow  had  "  no  right 
of  succession  whatever  to  the  estate  of  her  husband." 
27id. — That,  according  to  the  seven  texts  of  Vri- 
haspati  (quoted  before'),  the  virtuous,  wife,  if  her 
husband  die  before  her,  shares  his  wealth. 

3rd. — That  the  words  '  virtuotis  wife '  are  a  render- 
ing of  the  words  pati-brota  sadhwi  (iifinrnw^) 
in  the  original  Sanscrit,  which,  according  to  Jagan- 
natha,  "  include  chastity  and  many  other  virtues 
besides  the  observance  of  certain  religious  practices 
and  austerities." 

4iA. — That,  of  all  the  inspired  writers  whose  texts 
have  been  refen^i  to,  Katyayana  and  Vrihat  Menu  are 
the  only  two  authorities  who  make  conjugal  fidelity 
as  a  condition  to  the  widow's  right  of  succession. 

bth. — That,  according  to  the  reasoning  of  Jimuta- 
vahana,  by  which  he  establishes  the  widow's  title  to 
succession,  it  seems  he  was  of  opinion  "  that  the 
widow  continues  to  hold  the  estate  only  so  long  as 
she  performs  the  duties  which  are  the  foundation  of 
her  right." 

6(A. — That,  according  to  the  Mitacshara,  "  the  suc- 
cession of  a  chaste  widow  is  expressly  declared,"  and 
"  that  the  widow  may  either  seek  to  obtain  prc^eny 
or  may  remain  chaste." 

■  Bee  ante,  pp.  123-121. 
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lbctdbb      Ith. — That,  accordinff  to  the  Vivada  Chmtamoni 
IV.  '  ^ 

—     and  the  Vyavahara  Mayukha,  "  a  wife,  fiuthfid  to  her 

husband,  takes  his  wealth,  not  if  she  be  unfiuthfid;" 

and  "  fmthful  to  her  lord  "  means  "  chaste." 

8^. — That,  according  to  Jagannatha,  "what  is 
chiefly  enjoined  on  the  widow  is  the  general  practice 
of  austerities."  No  special  mention  is  made  of  chas- 
tity: but  "  a  widow  who  from  a  wish  to  bear  children 
slights  her  deceased  husband  by  marrying  again, 
brings  disgrace  on  herself  here  below,  and  shall  be 
excluded  from  the  seat  of  her  lord." 

9^. — That,  in  all  the  Commentaries  there  m  a  ch^iter 
on  Exclusion  from  Inheritance  ;  but  in  none  of  them 
is  unchastity  mentioned  as  a  reason  for  exclusion. 

Idtk. — That,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Cole- 
brooke  quoted  by  Sir  Thomas  Strange  in  his  Ele- 
ments of  Hindu  Law,  "  an  unchaste  wife  is  excluded 
from  the  inheritance ;  but  nothing-  short  of  actual 
infidelity  in  this  respect  disqualifies,  nor  the  inherit- 
ance  once  vested  in  her  is  liable  to  be  divested  unless 
for  loss  of  caste  unexpiated  by  penance  and  unre- 
deemed by  atonement." 

Wth.  —  That  the  cases  of  Radkamoney  Boar 
versus  Nilmoney  Doss^  Mokaranee  Busunt  Kumaree 
versus  Moharanee  Kumtd  Kumary,'  and  Sajkumaree 
Dossee  versus  Golabee  Domee*  did  not  decide 
the  point  at  issue  in  the    present    case ;    and  in 

■  Hontrion'a  Hbida  Lkw  Cu.,  p.  314.  '  7  SeL  Bep.,  p.  168. 

■  B.  D.  A.  Bep.  of  18Se,  p.  1S91. 
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the  first  case  the  fecte  are  "  too  scantily  stated  for  lkotdm 
any  very  secure  inference."  — • 

12M.— The  conclusion  arrived  at  is  "that  neither jnatiea 
for  unchastity,  nor  any  other  vicious  act,  is  a  right  coueiuaion. 
forfeited  under  the  Hindu  law;"  "  that  it  is  not  the 
immoral  act  alone  which  in  any  case  destroys  the 
right,  but  the  loss  of  caste  or  degradation  which  may 
follow  thereupon;"  "that  the  defendant  has  not,  by 
the  simple  act  of  unchastity  proved  against  her,  she 
.not  having  been  degraded  or  expelled  from,  caste, 
forfeited  her  right  as  widow  of  Ramgopid  to  inherit 
his  estate."    The  suit  was,  accordingly,  dismissed. 

The  plaintiff  appealed  against  the  judgment,  and  judement 
the  appeal  came  on  for  hearing  before  the  Appellate 
Bench  consisting  of  Peacock,  C.J.,  and  Macpheraon,  J. 
The  judgment  of  the  Appellate  Court,  which  was 
delivered  by  the  Chief  Justice,  was  generally  in 
affirmance  of  the  judgment  of  the  first  Court. 
Peacock,  C.J.,  says : — "  Mr.  Justice  Markby  has  stated 
that  adultery  ia  not  sufficient  to  deprive  a  widow  of 
an  estate  which  she  has  taken  by  inheritance  from 
her  deceased  husband  in  the  absence  of  degradation 
or  expulsion  from  caste.  I  wish  to  avoid  being  sup- 
posed to  express  any  opinion  that  if  she  were  degrad' 
ed  or  deprived  of  her  caste,  her  estate  would  cease  to 
exist." 

The  Chief  Justice  then  expressed  his  opinion  as  to  mierpre- 
the  meaning  of  Act  XXI  of  1850.     He  took  theAcixxi 

°  it  IBM. 

same  view  of  it  that  Sir  Lawrence  Peel  expressed  in 
21 
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lkctitbi  a  case^  in  2  Taylor  and  Bell,  and  he  held  that  the 
—  Act  was  intended  to  cover  all  cases  of  loss  of  caste 
consequent  upon  a  change  of  religion  or  firom  any 
other  cause.  He  dissented  from  a  decision  of  the 
Sudder  Dewanny  Adawlut,*  which  held  that  the  loss  of 
caste  m  the  Act  ' '  meant  loss  of  caste  by  reason  of  ex- 
communication from  religion."  And  the  Chief  Justice 
is  reported  to  have  said, — "  I,  therefore,  notwith- 
standing the  decision  of  the  Sudder  Court  in  the  case 
decided  in  1858,  take  the  same  view  of  Act  XXI  of 
1850  which  was  taken  by  Sir  Lawrence  Peel  in  the 
case  to  which  I  have  referred;  and  I,  therefore,  am  of 
opinion,  that  the  principle  of  this  case  is  not  affected 
by  the  fact  that  the  respondent  had  a  child  by  a 
Sudra.  As  &r  as  chastity  was  concerned,  it  made 
no  difference  whether  the  fiither  of  hte  chil  dwas  a 
Sudra  or  a  Brahmin.  It  is  only  as  regards  caste  that 
that  circumstance  would  make  any  difference." 

There  is  one  important  point  which  the  judgment 
of  the  Chief  Justice  decided,  which  is  this,  viz., — ^th^ 
even  if  the  Hindu  widow  was  guilty  of  adultery  of 
such  a  nature  as  led  to  a  loss  of  caste,  it  would  not 
atUI  deprive  her  of  the  estate  which  she  had  inherited 
from  her  husband  ;  for  the  Chief  Justice  was  of 
opinion  that  the  forfeiture  which  the  Hindu  law 
woidd  entail  in  such  a  case  would  be  saved  by  the 
operation  of  Act  XXI  of  1850.     What  sort  of  adal- 

*  Somomoney  Doaee  c.  Nem; ohnm  D088,  p.  300. 

•  Bajkooinaree  Doeee  r.  QoUbee  Dosee,  Suddu  Dectnon  for  I8SS,  p.  IS9I. 
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tery  would  entiul  a  loss  of  caste  on  the  adulteress  is  Lebtvvi 

.....  ^■ 

a  mixed  question  of  Hindu  religion  and  Hindu  cub-     — ■ 

toms.     Probably,  adultery  with   a  non-Hindu  wiU 

have  that  effect,  or  of  a  high  caste  Hindu  woman  with 

one  belonging  to  the  lowest  castes  of  Hindu  society. 

This  case  of  Matunginee  Dehee  v.  Jay  Kali  Debee 
was  decided  by  the  Appeal  Bench  in  1869,  and  the 
case  of  Kerry  Kolitanee  v.  Moniram  Kolita  came  on  Keny 
before  a  Division  Bench  of  the  High  Court,  presided  v.  Moniruu 
over  by  Bayley  and  Mitter,  JJ.,  in  1872.  Their 
Lordships,  dissenting  from  the  judgment  in  the  case 
of  Matunginee  Debee,  referred  the  following  points  for 
the  opinion  of  the  Full  Bench  : — 

Ist. — Whether,  under  the  Hindu  law  as  adminis- 
tered in  the  Bengal  school,  a  widow,  who  has  once 
inherited  the  estate  of  her  deceased  husband,  is  Uable 
to  forfeit  that  estate  by  reason  of  unchastity? 

2nd. — Whether  the  forfeiture,  if  any,  is  barred  by 
Act  XXI  of  1850  ? 

Two  judgments  in  this  case  need  be  referred  to  ; 
one  is  the  referring  order  of  Justice  Mitter,  which 
was  accepted  by  him  as  his  judgment  in  the  case, 
and  which  ultimately  became  the  judgment  of  the 
nunority  of  the  Judges  of  the  Bench,  consisting  of 
Kemp,  Glover,  and  Mitter,  JJ.,  and  the  other  is  the 
judgment  of  Chief  Justice  Couch,  which  was  the 
judgment  of  the  majority  of  the  Bench,  consisting  of  ■ 
Couch,  C.J.,  Jackson,  Phear,  Macpherson,  Markby, 
AinsUe,  and  Pontifex,  JJ.     The  latter,  as  the  judg- 
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I'^cTDBE  ment  of  the  majority,  is  the  judgment  of  the  Court. 
- —     and  in  substance  affirms  the  judgment  in  the  case  of 
Matunginee  Debee  v.  Jay  Kcdi  Debee. 
MhieT-j         Justice  Mitter  in  his  judgment  held  ; — 
jodgmenL       j      That,  according  to  the  ancient  sages  or  RishU, 
Menu,  Narada,  Yajnawalkya,  Vrihaspati,  Piuthinasi, 
Harita,  and  others,  woman  must  be  maintiuned  in  a 
state  of  perpetual  dependence  by  her  husband  and 
relatives. 

2.  That  the  widow  is  a  mere  trustee  for  her  life 
for  the  soul  of  her  deceased  husband. 

3.  That  the  rules  restricting  the  widow's  righta 
are  not  mere  moral  precepts,  but  are  intended  to  be 
strictly  enforced. 

4.  That  the  tendency  of  Hindu  law  ia  to  exclude 
females  generally  from  succession  on  account  c^  thar 
incapacity  to  perform  the  parhanna  sraddha. 

5.  That,  so  &r  as  her  mode  of  enjoyment  ia  con- 
cerned, there  is  no  difference  between  the  corpus  of 
the  estate  which  she  inherits,  and  its  profits. 

6.  That  the  reversioner  is  enlitled  to  take  steps 
to  prevent  her  from  using  those  proceeds  for  a  pur- 
pose other  than  that  sanctioned  by  the  Hindu  law. 

7.  Every  act  done  by  the  widow  which  renders 
her  incapable  of  using  the  estate  for  the  benefit  of 
ber  deceased  husband,  operates  as  a  cause  of  for- 
feiture. 

8.  That,  according  to  the  original  authorities  on 
Hindu  law  (the  texts  from  the  Riehis  and  the  com- 
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mentators  are  cited  at  length),  unchaatity  on  the  part  i^"'^'"*" 
of  the  widow  renders  her  incapable  of  performing  acts      — 
beneficial  to  the  sotd  of  her  deceased  hasband,  and 
therefore  operates  as  a  cause  of  forfeiture. 

The  judgment  of  Couch,  C.J.,  which  was  the  judg-  Thejadfi- 
ment  of  the  Fall  Bench,  establiahed  the  following  c*">«h,  cj. 
points  : — 

1.  The  widow  is  not  a  trustee  in  the  sense  which 
is  ordinarily  attributed  to  that  word. 

2.  That  as  other  female  heirs,  such  as  the  daughter, 
&c.,  do  not  forfeit  their  estate  if  they  fail  to  perform 
duties  for  which  the  estate  was  conferred  upon  them, 
there  is  no  reason  for  declaring,  in  the  case  of  the 
widow,  that  she  forfdts  her  estate  for  such  incapacity. 
A  daughter,  who  had  succeeded  as  a  spinster,  would 
continue  to  hold  the  estate  even  after  the  death  of  her 
childless  husband,  when  she  becomes  wholly  ineffica- 
cious to  confer  benefits  for  which  she  was  selected. 

3.  The  widow's  estate  is  not  conditional  upon  her 
using  it  for  the  purpose  of  benefiting  her  husband. 

4.  The  proposition  that,  if  a  trustee  is  not  in  a 
position  to  fulfil  his  duties,  the  trust  property  must 
be  taken  way  from  him,  is  not  correct  either  in  Hindu 
or  in  English  law. 

5.  The  text  of  Katyayana,  "let  the  childless 
widow  preserving  unsullied  the  bed  of  her  lord,"  &c., 
ia  not  to  be  interpreted  as  making  the  enjoyment  con- 
ditional upon  her  keeping  unsullied  ihe  bed  of  her 
lord. 
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a  6.  The  proposition  that  an  estate  once  vested 
cannot  afterwarda  be  divested,  is  unsupported  by- 
authorities  in  Hindu  law. 

7.  There  is  no  analogy  between  the  widow's  estate 
and  the  widow's  maintenance. 

8.  That  the  estate  once  inherited  by  the  widow 
is  not  forfeited  simply  by  unchastity. 

No  opinion  was  given  by  the  Chief  Justice  as  to 
the  effect  of  Act  XXI  of  1850  upon  unchastity  on 
the  part  of  the  widow :  it  was  considered  unnecessary 
with  reference  to  the  answer  that  was  given  to  the 
first  question. 

The  judgment*  in  this  case  ia  pending  in  appeal 

*  Note.— The  Privy  Conuoil  hu  riuoe  delivered  its  jndgmeDt,  »«Tminf 
the  jndg'inent  of  tiie  m&jorit/  of  the  Jadgea  of  tho  Hi^h  Court.  Their 
LotdEhipa'  jodgniBilt  is  as  foUoiTB  : — 

8lB  B.  Peacock.— TUb  is  an  appeal  from  a  decision  of  a  Foil  Bendi 
of  the  High  Cooit  of  Jodioature  at  CalonH*.  It  uta  admitted  by  Tirtoe 
of  a  special  order  of  Her  Majeatj  in  Council,  whereby  the  appellant  bad 
leBTe  to  appeal  In  the  form  of  a  Bpedal  case  upon  the  following'  qnes- 
tionH,  vix. : — 

Itt — Whether,  under  the  Hindn  law  as  admluierteiod  in  the  Bengal 
school,  a  widow  who  has  onoe  inherited  the  estate  of  a  deoeaaed  hnabaud 
is  liable  to  forfeit  that  estate  by  reason  of  ouchaetity ;  and, 

2i>4.— Whether  the  forfeiture,  if  any,  ia  barred  by  Act  ^TT  of  1S60. 

The  appeal  was  admitted  on  acoonnt  of  the  importance  of  the  qoee- 
tioni  nibmitted  for  determination,  and  the  great  intereet  which  the 
HindD  CMumnnity  take  in  it. 

The  oaae  oame  in  the  first  inatanoe  npon  special  appeal  before  a 
Dirision  Bench,  oooBiating'  of  Hi.  Justice  Bayley  and  Ifr.  Justice  Dwar- 
kanath  Hitter,  who  were  of  opinion  that  the  defendant  had,  by  reason 
of  nnchaatity,  forfeited  her  right  in  her  husband's  property  ;  bat  in 
ooDseqnenoe  of  a  contrary  mling  of  the  High  Court,  referred  the  two 
questions  abOTementioDed  to  a  Fall  Bench,  with  their  remarks  thereon. 

The  Foil  Bench  consisted  of  die  Chief  Justice  and  oiue  other  Judges, 
and  the  majority  held  that  the  widow,  having  onoe  inherited  the  estate, 
did  not  forfeit  it  by  reason  of  Iter  sabsequeat  unchastity.  Three  of  the 
Jndgee  bAwever,  vit.,  Ht.  Jostioe  Kemp,  Ur.   Justice  Qlorei,  and  Hr. 
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before  Her  Majesty's  Privy  Council;  the  expenses  of  lectdbb 
the  appeal  having  been  met  by  a  public  subscription.      — 

JoBtioe  Dw&rkaDath  Uitter,  diiaented  from  the  opiniona  expTsssad  by 
the  maioritj  of  the  Cooit.  The  oaM  ia  fallj  reported  in  the  13  B. 
L,  R.,  p.  1. 

The  Biibject  has  been  rery  eUborately  diaaimed  bj  the  Chief  Justice 
Kod  the  other  Judges  of  the  Full  Bench,  and  it  has  oUo  been  f  ally 
argned  before  their  Loidshipa  on  behalf  of  the  appellant.  The  respond' 
ent  did  not  appear. 

Tha  opinion  of  Hr.  Joaldoe  Hitter,  who  waa  himself  a  learned  and 
aooompUahed  Hinda  lawyer,  and  tboM  of  the  other  two  Judges'  who  were 
in  tha minority, ara  entitled  to  tstj  great  weighty  bat  having  oonsi- 
dered  and  weighed  all  tiieli  aigomenta,  their  Lordshipe  ara  nnable  to 
ooDcnr  in  the  ofanions  whiah  they  expressed. 

The  aarlieat  case  in  whioh  the  subject  was  folly  disoossed  in  the  High 
Court  ia  the  ease  of  Sranati  Matuttginte  Debet  t.  Srimati  Jay  Kali  Debt* 
(5  B.  L.  R ,  463),  whloh  was  the  oaose  of  the  reference. 

That  oase  was  originally  tiled  before  Hr.  Justice  Harkby,  who  deli- 
vered  a  judgment,  in  which  he  showed  mooh  researoh  and  great  know- 
ledge of  the  snbjeot.  The  case  was  appealed  to  the  Hi^h  Court,  and 
heard  bafore  the  then  Chief  Jusdoe  and  Hr.  Justloe  Macpheiaon,  who 
affirmed  the  judgment  of  Hi.  Jnstloe  Uatkby. 

Their  Lordships  will,  in  the  flrst  instance,  advert  to  the  judgments  of 
the  dissentient  Judges,  and  In  pattionlar  to  the  opinion  expressed  by 
Hr.  Justiee  Hitter  on  referring  the  case,  and  to  his  judgment  after  the 
argument  in  the  Full  Benoh.  B«aaooing  from  the  genera!  notions  of 
the  Hindu  oommentators,  tonohlng  the  fraUty  and  inoapaoitf  of  women, 
and  the  neoeagity  for  their  dependence  upon  and  control  by  some  male 
prD4«ctor,  and  from  the  oiigin  and  nature  of  a  widow's  interest  in  the 
property  whioh  she  takes  in  succession  to  her  husband,  he  BiriT-ed  at  the 
ooucliiB<m  that  she  is,  as  he  expresses  it,  "  a  trustee  for  the  benefit  of 
her  husband's  aonl;"  thatinaamooh  as,  by  reason  of  nnohastity  sabse- 
qneut  to  her  bnsband's  death,  she  becomes  incapable  of  performing 
effectually  the  religious  serrioes  that  are  essential  to  his  spiritnal  welfare, 
she  ceases  to  be  capable  of  performing  her  trust,  and  must  therefore  be 
taken  to  have  broken  the  condition  on  which  she  holds  the  property,  and 
to  hare  inonned  the  foifeituie  of  hei  estate.  It  may  be  remarked  that 
(he  ether  two  dissentient  Judges  diflered  from  Hi.  Justice  Hitter's  view 
of  the  nature  of  a  Hindu  widow's  estate,  and,  therefore,  from  a  good 
dtal  of  the  reasoning  npon  whioh  bis  conclusion  is  fonnded.  But,  how- 
ST«  that  may  be,  their  I«rdihipe  entirely  concur  with  the  Chief  Jn«tia« 
and  the  majori^  of  the  Jndges  in  rejecting  the  somewhat  fanciful 
klulogy  of  trusteeship, 

Hr.  Justice  Otover's  judgment  Is  fonnded  npon  the  express  texts,  and 
upon  the  ground  tiiat  by  reason  of  unchastlty  a  widow  becomes  incapable 
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■      The  judgment  of  the  High  Court  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  approved  by  the  Hindu  community. 

of  performing  Uiom  religioiu  oeremoiiiea  which  kre  for  the  beneflt  of  bei 
hnRband's  Knl.  He  drftwi  k  distlnoUoa  iMtwaan  a  widow  and  »  aom,  and 
■a7B(13B.  L.  B.,p.  GE):  — 

"  The  theot;  of  the  Hindu  law  of  Inheritance  ii  Uie  oapabilitj  b;  tha 
heir  of  performing  certain  religiooi  oecemooiee  wliioh  do  good  to  the  soai 
of  the  departed,  and  he  takee  who  oan  render  mcnt  aervioe.  The  eoos 
down  to  the  third  generation  ooald  do  meet,  offer  most  oblationH.  ani 
confer  greatest  beneflte,  therefore  they  are  Br>t  in  the  line  of  heirship. 
The  ividerr  eemtt  nent,  <u  b0ing  abU  to  eimfer  eeitnderabU,  tioagh  Ua, 
benefiti,  and  it  it  only  hteayta  the  ii  able  to  do  thit  that  the  it  allotrai  t» 
take  her  hiuband'e  thare. 

"  It  would  seem,  therefore,  to  be  a  condition  precedent  to  her  taking 
that  estate,  that  she  ihonld  be  in  a  position  to  perform  tile  ceremoaie^ 
and  offer  the  oontinnal  fnneral  oblations,  which  are  to  benefit  her 
deceased  husband  In  the  other  world  ;  and  in  this  respect  her  position 
is  mrj  different  from  that  of  a  eon.  The  son  confers  benefits  npon  Hi 
father  from  the  mere  fact  of  being  bom  capable  of  performing  oerUin 
oereinonjea.  Hie  birth  delirers  him  from  the  hell  called  put  .■  and, 
whether  in  after-life  he  offer  the  funeral  oblations  or  no,  he  maeeeit  U 
hit /ather'i  inh^ritaitea /rani  the  faet  nf  being  able  to  offer  than.  With 
ttie  widow  It  is  not  so  ;  she  oan  onl;  perform  ceremonies  and  offer  obin- 
tione  eo  long  as  she  continnes  chaste,  and  directly  she  becomes  onchMte, 
from  that  moment  her  right  to  offer  the  funeral  cake  ceases." 

These  reasons  do  not  appear  to  be  sofflcient  to  support  the  learned 
Judge's  ooQolasion  that  a  widow  forfeits  her  estate  when  she  oeasea  to  be 
able  to  perform  tile  necesBarj  religious  oeremonies.  It  is  admitted  that 
she  may  bj  law  hold  tiie  estate  without  performing  them,  and  that  iha 
may  gire,  sell,  or  transfer  the  estate  to  another  for  her  own  life.  Nor 
does  there  appear  to  be  any  sufficient  reason  for  the  distinction  attempted 
to  be  drawn  between  a  son  or  other  heirs  and  a  widow  with  reference  to 
the  forfeiture  of  tiie  estate  when  the  perBOn  who  has  snooeeded  to  it  baa 
become  incompetent  to  perform  the  dntiee  which  he  orsheonghtio 
perform.  The  proprietary  right  of  a  son  by  inheritance  from  his  father 
is  ezpresslr  ordained,  because  the  wealtii  deTolring  npon  sons  benefits 
the  deceased  (Dayabhaga,  Chap.  XI,  See.  I,  t.  3B),  and  tbe  right  of  taa- 
cession  of  other  heirs  to  the  property  Is  also  founded  on  competence  lor 
offering  oblations  at  obsequies  (I8th  verse)  ;  see  also  t-  32.  Bat  a  aon. 
even  if  by  the  mere  fact  of  his  birth  he  delivers  bis  father  from  the  beU 
called  jirif.  is,  aooording  to  the  Dayabhaga,  eidnded  for  certain  eansea 
from  iDheritance  in  the  same  manner  as  other  heirs  (lee  the  Dayabhaga, 
Chap,  v.,  paras.  4,  R,  and  6) ;  but,  if  he  once  sncceeds,  the  estate  ia 
not  dirested  for  anything  less  than  degradation,  though  causes  which 
would  have  excluded  him  If  thej  had  existed  before  saooweion  aiiM 
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The  public  subscription  got  up  to  conteBt  its  validity  LwTrnRB 
by  an  appeal  to  the  Privy  Council  is  evidence  of  that     — 

•ftor  tke  estate  hu  deaoesdML  This  is  admitted  b;  Hi.  Jiutioe  Hittei 
(13  B.  Il  K,  p.  7). 

Thtii  LordBhipa  will  prooeed  to  ootuidw  fhe  prinoipBl  taxta  npon 
which  tho  learned  Jndgei  who  wars  in  Uia  niuorit;  founded  their 
jod  omenta. 

Xr.  Jnatioa  Hittter,  ia.  bia  jad^aent,  delirsrad  npon  tiie  Fnll  Benoli 
(IS  B.  L.  R,  p.  iO),  »78  :— 

"  Of  all  the  nnthoritiea  abovo  referred  to,  the  DaTabha^  of  Jimnti^ 
Tahana,  the  acknotrledfred  fonadei  of  the  Beu^  achotA,  is  nndoubtedlr 
the  highest ;  and  it  la  thersf  are  to  the  D^ibhaga  that  I  shall  fint  direct 
tn;  attention.  I  do  not  wish,  howeTer,  to  go  orer  all  the  texta  qaotod 
•nd  relied  npon  by  the  aathor  of  that  troatise  in  diaonssinf  the  widow'* 
H^t  of  SDooaaion.  I  will  refer  to  two  of  those  texts  onlj, — namalj, 
the  teste  of  Vrihat  Menn,  oited  in  t.  7,  Seo.  I,  Chap.  XI  of  Hr.  Oole- 
brooke's  traiulatioD  of  the  Di^r&bhaga ;  and  thftt  of  Katji^Da,  dted 
in  T.  G6  of  the  same  saotian   and   ohaptei,     Thase  two  Tones  are  aa 

'  (1.)  The  widow  of  a  obildleas  man,  keeping  unsullied  her  hnabiuid'i 
bed,  and  perssTering  in  religfioua  obseiranoes,  shall  prownt  his  fonersl 
oblation  and  obtain  his  entice  ahaie,' 

'  (2.)  Let  the  childless  widow,  keepiogr  unsnllied  the  bed  of  her  lord 
and  abiding'  with  her  Tenerable  protector,  enjoy  with  moderation  the 
property  until  her  death.    After  her  let  the  heirs  take  it.' " 

With  regATd  to  the  former  of  the  texts  above  dted,  althoa^  the 
present  partioii^  ia  used,  it  dearly  refers  omlj  to  tha  oondnot  of  the 
widow  up  to  tin  time  of  hor  hnaband's  death,  and  not  (o  her  oondnot 
anbeaqoently.  It  cannot  mean  np  to  the  time  of  het  preeenting  the 
foneial  oblation;  for,  notwithstanding  the  order  of  the  words,  tha 
neiuiing  of  the  text  is,  that  having  obtained  the  hnsband's  share,  the 
fatni  or  widow  ehonld  perform  those  oeremonies  oonduoive  to  the  spiri- 
tnsl  benefit  of  her  husband  and  herself,  which  oan  be  aooompUshed  bj 
wealth,  and  whieh  a  female  ia  competent  to  perform.  Set  The  Tira- 
mitrodaTa,  Chap.  Ill,  Part  I,  a.  2,  and  the  SmriU  Chandrika,  Chap.  XI, 
Seb  I,  TT.  13, 16,  and  20.  In  this  view  the  text  would  run  thus,-"  The 
widow  of  a  ohildless  man  baring  kept  nnatdUed  her  hnsband's  bed,  and 
penerered  in  religiooa  obeerranoee,  ahaU  obtain  his  entire  shore,  and 
preoent  hia  funeral  oblation." 

Hr.  JnaUoe  Olover  pdnta  to  the  worda  "  penereiing  in  lellgiotu 
obserranoee,"  to  prove  that  the  whole  text  applies  to  a  period  subsequent 
to  the  husb&nd'a  death,  and  aa  referring  to  a  oontinnaUy  abiding  condi- 
*ioD,  beoanse  he  asanmee  that  a  wife  cannot  perform  religions  observ- 
•Qoea  daring  hec  hnaband's  life,  and  that,  therefore,  thoee  words  most 
We  rdotioB  to  a  period  after  hei  hosbuid'a  death.  Bat  the  asaumpUoit 
22 
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iKOTCM  feet.     It  appeared  to  be  opposed  to  the  inBtinctive 
—     convictions  of  the  community.     How  that  conviction 

doea  not  Bppeu  to  be  oonect,  for  in  ttis  Smritl  ChuidrikK,  Clup.XI. 
Boo,  I,  T.  17,  the  meuiing  of  the  words,  "parMTBring  in  religioiu 
obserrancea  "  sie  thna  espluned, — "  praotUing  religious  oeremonies  eTen 
daring  the  lifetime  of  the  hiubaDd,  with  the  hasband'a  penoissioD,"  Ac, 
whence  the  inference  is  drawn,  in  v.  18,  that  a  patni,  to  inherit  ha 
hoBbaud's  estate,  moab  be  a  piona  woman.  And  again  in  t.  IS.  a  TirtDoni 
woman  is  "  one  that  lireB  with  her  hniband,  amooiating  with  him  in 
the  performanoe  of  rites  ordained  hj  Cmti  and  Smriti,  and  obaerring 
faatings  and  other  religions  oeremonies." 
Hie  second  of  the  texta  relied  apon  is  that  of  EatjBTana. 
It  iB  important  to  aee  for  what  pnTpoae  tlie  text  was  cited,  and  witk 
tbat  view  to  refer  to  tbe  vereea  fmmediatelj  preceding  thoee  in  whi^ 
the  text  is  cited,  for  there  is  nothing  more  likel;  to  mislead  than  to  read 
a  tingle  paragraph  from  the  Dayabbaga  or  Mitakahara  alone  witboat 
atQd;ing  the  whole  chapter,  and  in  some  oases,  even,  without  atudjiig 
aereral  chapters  of  the  same  treatise. 

In  Chap.  XI,  Seo.  I,  the  aabbor  of  the  Dajabhaga,  t.  S4,  anms  nphis 
■Tgnment  in  anpport  of  the  widow's  right  to  anooeed  to  the  entire  pio- 
perty  of  her  hosband,  for  whioh  purpose  he  had  eited  the  text  of  Vrihlt 
Menu.    He  saya  : — 

"  By  the  term  '  his  share '  is  understood  the  entire  share  appertaining 
to  her  husband,  not  a  part  only,"  (the  translator  adds  the  words  "  niffi- 
oient  for  her  sapport.") 
And  t^en  in  t.  66  he  ooaoladea  : — 

"Therefore  the  interpretation  of  the  law  is  right  as  set  forth  by  na,"n!., 
tliat "the  widow's  right  must  be  affirmed  to  ex;end  to  the  whole  esUte 
of  her  husband"  (t.  6). 

He  then  proceeds,  in  t.  66,  to  deal  with  the  mode  of  enjoTment,  and 
to  ahow  that,  notwithstanding  a  widow  takes  the  entire  estate,  she  is  not 
entitled  to  make  a  gift,  sale,  or  mortgage  of  it,  to  the  ezcloidon  of  hsr 
husband's  heiia.    He  Bays : — 

"But  the  wife  must  only  enjoy  her  hnsband's  estate  after  his  demiae; 
■he  ia  not  entitled  to  make  a  gift,  mortgage,  or  sale  of  it " 

And  then,  ia  snpport  of  that  propositiou,  be  refers  to  the  second  text 
cited,  and  proo«eds : — 

"Thns  Katyayana  says: — 'Lei  the  childless  widow,  preserving  ns- 
'  sullied  the  bed  of  her  lord,  and  abiding  with  her  veuersble  protector, 
'enjoy  with  moderation  the  property  until  her  death.  J/ler  kerdatk 
'  let  the  heirs  take  it.' " 

Ht.  Justice  Hitter,  in  bis  judgment,  remarks  at  p.  41  of  13  B.  L  B., 
that  the  author  of  the  Dajabhaga  sited  that  text,  not  for  the  pnrpoae  for 
whioh  he  cited  that  of  Viihat  Henn,  vU.,  that  of  eetablishing  a  widow'! 
right  to  soDceBd  to  the  entire  estate  of  hei  deoeased  husband,  but  for  that 
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was   based,  whether  upon  cuBtom  or  upon  express  Lumrtta 
law,  or  upon  both,  it  is  difBcult  to  say.    In  the  case    — 

of  dafining  the  nktnre  and  extent  of  the  mtereat  irhioh  devolTes  npoa 
her  by  Tictne  of  Uut  tight. 

In  hia  cemaTkB  made  on  referring'  the  oue,  howBTar,  lie  reawiu  npoa 
it  BB  an  isolated  text,  uid  aays  (13  B.  L.  B.,  p.  ltt>  :— 

"  This  poauge  shows  oleailj,  not  only  that  the  widow's  right  Is  a  mere 
zigbt  of  enjoyment,  the  word  '  enjoyment '  being  nnderstood  in  the 
aeoaa  explained  above,  hat  that  the  ezeioiaa  of  that  right  is  abeolntely 
depemdent  on  her  '  preeerring  nnanllied  the  bed  of  her  lord.''  Tha  partU 
aipial  /#nn  of  the  vord  '  praieiTiag,'  ■'.«.,  oonCianaUy  preaerring,  which 
isaloothe  form  used  in  the  original  (^lafajranli),  proves  oooolnsively 
that  the  injunction  is  one  in  the  natnre  of  a  permanently  abiding  oondi- 
tioo,  whioh  the  widow  is  bound  at  all  times,  and  nnder  all  olronnutanoea, 
to  Batlsfy  ;  and  the  light  of  enjoyment  oonfeirsd  npon  her  being  ex* 
preesly  declared  to  be  tttbjeet  to  tneh  a  oanditia*,  every  violation  of  it 
most  neoeesarily  involve  a  forfeiture  of  that  right." 

Mr.  Jnstioe  Qlover  also,  at  page  67  of  13  B.  L.  B.,  expresiea  a  similar 
Dpinion,  and  he  refers  to  the  present  partioiple  "  preserving  "  as  denoting 
oontinoanoe,  and  as  referring  to  the  time  after  the  widow  has  taken  the 
pr<^>erty  originally  1  andhe  adds  be8idee,if  the  words"  keeping  nnsolUed" 
leter  only  to  passed  time,  what  is  to  be  made  of  the  other  part,  whioh  ha 
aasameB  to  import  a  oondition,  eie.,  "  living  with  her  venerable  protector." 
"  She  oannot,"  he  says,  "  live  witb  him  until  she  ia  a  widow,  and  "  while 
ahe  lives  with  him  she  is  to  keep  nnsnllied  her  hnsbaiid's  bed."  It  is 
by  treadr^  the  woida  "  living  with  her  venerable  protector"  as  oonsti- 
tnting  a  oondition  that  he  eudeavonre  to  add  force  to  his  argument 
that  the  words  "  keeping  nnsnllied  the  bed  of  her  lord"  also  expresa 
a  oondition.  Bnt  that  argument  fails,  inaamnoh  as  it  has  been  ex- 
pressly held  by  tLe  Privy  Counoil,  in  the  case  of  KathKitat\  Bytack 
V.  HarrBiundery  Deuee,  Tayavastha  Darpana,  97,  and  2  Horley'a 
Digest,  198,  that  the  words  "abiding  with  her  venerable  protector" 
do  not  oraate  a  conditioa  of  forf^ture  in  ease  of  hec  refosing  to 
abide  with  him.  Beferring  to  that  decision,  Hr.  Justice  Hitter  says, 
that  it  lends  in  an  indireat  way  oonsideiable  support  to  his  view, 
in  Mm  nob  as  that  partionlar  oase  was  decided  expressly  upon  the 
gronnd  that  tiie  widow  had  not  changed  her  residence  for  nnohaste 
porpoeee.  Their  Lordships,  however,  are  of  oploion  that  the  words 
"abiding  with  her  venerable  protector"  do  not,  nnder  any  oiroum< 
stanoee,  create  a  oondition  or  a  limitation  of  a  widow's  right  to  enjoy 
the  property  of  her  hosband  to  the  period  daring  which  she  abides 
with  her  protector.  They  agree  with  the  Chief  Jnstioe  in  die  opinion 
whioh  he  expressed  at  p.  82,  that  neither  the  words  "  preserving  nasal- 
lied  the  bed  of  her  lord ,"  nor  the  words  "  and  abiding  with  her  venerable 
protectoi,"  import  oonditiona  involving  &  foifsibnie  of  the  iridow'a 
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.'LamvmB  itself,  there  was  no  enquiry  as  to  the  custom,  if  any, 
—    bearing  upon  the-  subject ;  that  I  think  vraa  a  seriouB 

Tested  artate ;  bat  eren  if  the  vords  were  more  open  to  moh  m,  eon- 
■tmotioD  tbon  they  appeal  to  be,  their  Lordahipe  kre  of  opinion  that 
what  tlM7  have  to  consider  1b  not  so  mnoh  what  iDfereooe  can  be  dntm 
Innn  Uie  words  of  KatTaTana'a  text  taken  bj  itaelf,  Me  what  are  the 
o(inaliui<Hia  which  Uie  aathor  of  the  Dajabhaga  has  himeeU  drawn 
from  them.  It  is  to  thai  treatiae  that  we  most  \ook  for  the  aathuita- 
tiTe  exposition  of  the  law  which  goveroB  Lower  Bengri,  whilst  on  the 
other  bkiid  nothing'  ia  more  certain  than  that,  in  dealing'  with  the  nins 
anoient  toxta,  the  Hindu  commentatoiB  have  often  drawn  oppooite 
oonclnaioDa.  Now  how  baa  Jimntavahaoa  dealt  witb  this  porticnlv 
t«sb  7  It  has  been  seen  for  what  purpose  he  dted  it ;  but  bow  does  he 
eomnienb  on  it  in  the  rest  of  the  section  ia  which  it  ocean  t  He  com- 
roenta  cm  tlte  woids  "  venentUa  protector  "  (*.  67}  ;  he  defines  who  an 
Intended  to  take  aftei  tha  demise  of  the  widow  oitder  tiie  term  "  the 
heiia  "  (rr.  3%  and  69)  ;  glaneei  at  her  dntj  to  lead  an  abstinent,  if  not 
an  asoetjo,  lite,  and  to  avoid  "  waste"  (tt.  60  and  61),  and  deals  with 
her  power  of  alienation,  and  the  limitationB  npon  it  (rr.  62,  6S,  and  64). 
Bnt  he  nowbeie  says  one  word  from  which  it  can  be  inferred  that,  io 
bis  opinion,  the  text  implied  oiwtinned  ohastitr  as  a  eondititm  fmr  the 
dniatton  ttf  her  eMate,  or  that  a  breach  of  chastity  sDbaeqneot  totbs 
death  of  her  hnsband  wonld  operate  m  » torfeltnre  of  her  right.  It  can 
•oanjelj  be  scpposed  that  a  oommentatoi  so  aonte  and  oairefal  as  Jimnta- 
nhwiA,  if  he  had  drawn  from  the  text  of  Kat;a7«ii»  the  infeienoa 
that  a  widow  was  to  forfeit  tbo  estate  if  she  ihonld  beoone  anohasts 
after  her  hmband's  death,  wonld  not  bare  stated  that  inferenoe  tUtrndJ 
hj  BaTing,  in  r.  67,  "let  her  enjoy  her  hnaband's  estate  daring'  her 
life,  or  ao  long  aa  she  couliuaee  ohwte,"  instead  of  nsing  only  the 
words  "during  her  life"  and  stating  tbat  "when  she  dfaa"  tks 
danghters  and  othera  are  to  succeed. 

The  right  to  receive  maintenance  t>  verj  different  from  a  Terted 
estate  in  property,  and  Uierefore  what  is  said  as  to  maJntenanoe  cannot 
be  extended  to  the  case  of  a  widow's  estate  bf  snooesrion.  Howeror,  the 
texts  cited  in  regard  to  maintenance  show  that  when  it  was  intended 
to  point  ODt  that  a  right  was  liaUe  te  resumption  or  forfritore  dear  and 
express  words  to  thab  effect  were  nsed.  JimntaTahana,  in  Chiqi.  XT, 
Sec.  I,  T.  iS,  of  the  Dayabhsga,  refers  to  a  text  of  Narada,  in  which 
he  says, — "  Let  them  allow  a  malnteaanoe  to  his  women  for  life, 
"provided  they  keep  nnsnllied  the  bed  of  their  lord.  But  if  they 
"behave  otherwise,  the  brother  niay  retome  that  allowance."  How 
diflerent  are  those  wrads  from  those  nsed  In  the  text  of  Eaty^ana. 

Mr.  Jostioe  Hitter,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  tiie  aignment  that  a 
daughter,  becoming  a  eonless  widow,  or  nnohaste  after  having  snooeeded 
to  the  eatate  of  her  father,  does  not  forfeit  Ute  estate,  argue*  that  the 
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omiBsion.     Thia  was  pointed  out  by  Jackson,  J.,  in  Lkctubb 
his  judgment.'      As  it  is  the   decision  in  a  case     — • 

texta  to  wtuoii  lie  nfera  are  applicable  to  »  daughter  as  well  as  to  a 
widow,  and  lie  refen  to  t.  31,  Sea.  II,  Ohap.  XI  of  the  DaTabhaga 
to  show  that  the  text  of  KatTATana  is  applicable  to  all  woman.  (Sm 
13  B.  L.  R.,  pp.  45  and  46,  4B  and  49.) 

It  seems  clear,  howerei,  that  thoagb  an  nncbaBte  danghter  is  exoladed 
horn  inheriting  her  father's  estate,  or  an  nnohaste  mother  that  of  her 
■on,  it  ia  not  bj  Tiitoe  of  either  of  the  aboTe-mentioned  text  of  Yrihat 
Hran  or  Uiat  of  Kat^aTana.  Those  texts  have  reference  to  the  Ised  of  the 
deceased  owner  of  the  estate.  The  words,  "  his  foneral  oblation,"  and 
"  fait  share,"  and  "  the  property,"  have  referenaa  to  the  oblation,  the  share, 
and  the  property  of  the  lord  or  hosband  mentioned  In  tbe  preceding  parts 
of  the  texts,  whose  estate  is  to  be  inherited,  and  not  to  the  hnsbond  or 
kid  whose  estate  is  not  to  be  inherited,  such  as  the  hosband  or  lord  of  a 
daughter  or  mother,  as  the  ease  may  be,  of  the  deoesaed  owner,  who, 
in  defanlt  of  a  widow,  may  he  next  in  snoccesion  to  inherit  his  estate. 

Verse  31,  Sea.  If,  Ohap.  XI,  only  extends  to  otiier  women  tlie  mle 
applicable  to  a  wife,  that  a  gift,  sale,  or  mortgage  of  the  estate  is  not 
to  be  made,  and  that  after  her  deaUi  the  heirs  of  the  deceased  owner 
are  to  ta^,  and  not  that  part  of  the  role  which  is  inolnded  in  the  w<»d8 
"  keeping  nnsnllied  the  bed  of  her  lord."  This  ia  made  dear  by  s.  30, 
in  which  it  iB  said :— 

"Sincait  has  been  shown  by  a  text  cited  (See.  I,  r.  G6)  that  on  the 
deoease  of  the  widow  in  whom  the  snoceeslon  had  Tested,  the  legal  heirs 
of  the  former  owner  who  would  r^nlaily  inherit  his  property  if  there 
were  no  widow  in  whom  the  saocession  Tested,  namely,  the  danghters 
uid  the  rest,  sncceed  to  the  wealth  ;  therefore,  tlie  same  role  {cenceminf 
tht  tiamettiott  cf  ttu former  peiieuorM'  next  heirs)  is  inferred  It  fertiarl 
in  tlie  case  of  the  daughter  and  grandeoa  (meaning  a  daaght«r'B  son), 
wliDse  pretcnsionB  are  inferior  to  the  wife's." 
Then  comes  b.  31,  which  is  in  ttie  words  following : — 
"  The  w<»:d  '  wife '  in  tbe  text  abore  qnoted  (Sec  I,  t.  66)  la  emplt^ed 
with  a  graieral  import,  and  it  implies  that  the  mle  "  (meaning  the  role 
referred  to  in  Cliap.  XI,  8eo.  n,  and  para.  30)  "  mnst  be  understood  aa 
^iplicahle  generally  to  the  case  of  a  woman's  sQcceBsion  by  inheritanoe." 
Their  Lordships  hare  dwelt  at  some  length  npon  the  two  texts  tlia6 
hsTs  been  considered,  since  it  is  upon  them  that  the  arguments  of  the 
dissentient  Jndgee  are  mainly  founded.  For  the  reasons  atrare  stated, 
they  are  of  opinion  that  these  texta,  neither  expressly  nor  by  neoetsary 
implication,  affirm  the  doctrine  tiiat  the  estate  of  a  widow,  once  Tested, 
is  liable  to  forfeiture  by  reawm  of  nnohastitj  subsequent  to  the  death  of 
her  hosbaod. 

'  19  W.  R,  101, 
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Lkctubk  among  two  blackBmiths  residing  in  a  comer  of  Assam, 
—     gives  the  law  to  the  whole  of  the  Hindu  commimity 
residing  in  this  presidency.' 

The  jndgmeula  of  the  Righ  Conit  tuiTe  so  ezhanattTelj  Tevi«w«d  tha 
later  kntborities  upon  this  qnwtion,  Uiot  their  Lordship*  do  not  Odak  it 
ueoeBsaiy  to  go  through  the  Bome  tuk.  It  in  ioffleient  to  ny  thmt.  in 
Hieir  opinion,  those  anthoiities,  thongfa  in  some  d^^ree  conflicting, 
greatly  preponderate  in  favour  of  the  oooclnaioii  of  the  majotitj  of  tlie 
Judges  of  the  High  Court. 

In  their  Lordshipa'  Tiew  it  has  not  been  eBtablieh^d  Uiat  the  ertata 
of  a  widow  forma  an  exoeption  to  what  appears  to  be  the  ganoial  mla 
of  Hindn  law,  tliat  an  estata  onoa  vested  by  snooaNOon  or  inheritance 
Is  not  divested  by  any  act  wUoh,  before  suooeesioii  or  Incapaoilf,  wwnld 
have  fbimed  a  ground  for  eulnsion  of  inheritance. 

The  geneial  mle  is  stated  in  the  Vtrainitcodaya,  a  book  of  antliority 
In  Sonthem  India  (lei  12  Hoore's  Indian  Appeals,  466  ;  and  Mr.  Ci4e- 
biooke's  Preface  to  the  Dayabbi^a),  and  which  may  also,  like  the 
Mitacsbua,  be  referred  to  in  Bengal  in  csoes  where  the  Dayabhaga  is 
silent.  It  is  there  said,  in  para.  3  of  the  Chapter  on  ETclnsion  from 
Inberitanoe  (Chap,  Till), "  amongst  them,  however,  an  ontoaat  (^patUa) 
and  addicted  to  vice  (u/ftjiitffAi)  are  ezolnded  if  the;  do  not  peifoni 
penance ;"  and  then  in  para.  4  the  ozolosion  again  of  these  takes  piaoa 
if  their  diaqnalifloation  occur  previoosly  to  parUtion  (or  sooceosian), 
but  not  if  snbeeqnently  to  partition  (or  soooessiou),  for  there  is  no 
anthoritj  for  the  resumption  of  allotted  shares.  In  para.  5  ft  la  nid 
that  the  masculine  gender  in  the  word  "  outoast,"  &a.,  is  nob  intended  to 
be  expreswve  of  restriction,  and  that  the  law  of  ezolusioa  based  npm 
defects  Bxclndes  the  wife  or  the  danghters,  female  heirs  as  welL 

Mr.  Jnstioe  Jackson  has  ably  pointed  ont  the  great  miacbief,  nnctt< 
twntf ,  and  oonfusion  that  might  follow  npon  the  afflzmanoe  of  the 
doatcine  that  a  widow's  estate  is  forfeited  for  nnohastity,  partioolarly  in 
the  present  oonstitation  of  Hindu  society,  and  the  relaxation  of  sc  many 
of  the  pieoepta  relating  to  Hindn  widows.  The  following  oonaequancM 
may  also  be  pointed  oat : — 

According  to  the  Hindu  law,  a  widow  who  snooeeds  to  the  estate  of  hat 
hnaband  in  defsntt  of  male  issue,  whether  she  suoceeds  by  iuheiitanos 
or  snrvivorabip— as  to  which  im  tbe  Shlvagniiga  eate,  9  Moore's  I.  A,,  (iM 
— does  not  take  a  mere  life.eatata  in  the  property.  The  whole  estate  is 
for  tbe  time  vested  in  her  absolntel;  for  some  purposes,  thongh  in  sontt 

■  The  decision  of  the  majori^  of  the  Calcutta  Jndgea  has  been 
lately  followed  in  two  similar  cases  before  tlie  Allahabad  Bi^ 
Court :— Nebalo  v.  Eishen  Lai,  2  AIL,  ISO ;  Bhobani  v.  Molttab  Xkb', 
2  AIL,  171. 
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Another  obligation  which  the  Hindu  law  imposed  Lbctdm 
upon  the  widow  was  the  obligation  to  reside  with  the     - — : 

reapecta  for  only  a  qnolifled  interest.  Her  estate  ia  an  anomaloaa  one,  T'^L^  d's 
and  haa  been  oompared  to  that  of  a  tenanUin-tail.  It  would  parhapa  funiiy. 
be  more  oorreot  to  aty  that  she  holds  an  estate  of  loheritaoca  to  herself 
and  the  heiza  of  her  hasband.  Bnt  whaterer  her  estate  ia,  itia  clear 
that,  nntU  the  termination  of  it,  it  is  impoaeible  to  say  who  are  the 
persoDB  who  will  be  entitled  to  succeed  as  heirs  to  her  hasband. 
l^e  anooeesion  does  not  open  to  the  heirs  of  the  hoabaad  nntil  the 
termination  of  the  widow's  estate.  Upon  the  tenninatlon  of  that  estate 
the  ptopert;  deeoenda  to  those  who  would  hare  been  the  heirs  of  the 
hnsbaad  If  lie  Itad  lired  np  to  and  died  at  the  moment  of  her  death 
(Xoore'a  I.  A.,  400). 

If  the  widow's  estate  ceases  npou  her  oommltting  an  act  of  nnohastity. 
the  period  of  snooevion  will  be  aooelerated,  and  the  title  of  the  heiia  of 
her  hn^Mod  must  aoome  at  that  period.  Suppose  a  hnsband  dies  leaT- 
ing  BO  male  issue  and  no  daagbt«r,  mother,  ot  father,  bnt  leaving  m 
chaste  wife, »  brother,  a  nephew,  the  son  of  the  anrriving  brother,  and 
other  nephews,  sons  of  deoeaaed  brothera.  The  wife  anooeeda  to  Uie 
estate,  and  tlie  sorTiTiug  brother  ia  hei  pioteotot.  {See  Dajabhaga, 
Chap.  XI,  Sec  I,  t.  ST.)  If  he  anrvive  the  widow,  he,  aooording  to  the 
Ben^  BDhool,  will  tske  the  whole  estate,  as  sole  heir  to  his  deceased 
brother,  and  the  nephewa  will  take  no  interest  therein,  for  brothers'  sons 
are  totally  ezclnded  by  the  existeuoe  of  a  b  rother  (Dayabhaga,  Chap.  Xt, 
See.  I,  T.  S  ;  id..  Chap,  XI,  Seo  TI,  vr.  1  and  2).  The  snrviTiag  brother 
may  be  adTBUoed  in  yean ;  the  widow  may  beyonngr-  The  probabiUljy 
may  be  that  she  will  snrrive  him.  If  her  estate  were  to  cease  by  reason 
of  her  QDohasClty,  the  beneBt  which  he  wonld  derive  from  her  fall  wonld 
five  him  an  interest  in  diraot  oonfliat  with  hie  moral  dntj  of  shielding 
her  from  temptation.  Bnt,  further,  the  widow  has  a  right  to  sell  or 
mortgage  her  own  interest  in  the  estate,  or  in  case  of  natwssity  to  sell 
or  mortgage  the  whole  interest  in  it  (Dajabhaga,  Chap.  XI,  Seo.  I, 
V.  62 )  If  her  estate  oeaHs  by  an  aot  of  nnohaetitf ,  the  pnrohaser  or 
noctgigee  might  be  deprived  of  his  estate  if  the  sarriving  brother  of 
the  hoaband  ahoald  prove  that  the  widow's  estate  bad  oaasad  in  oonie- 
qnenoe  of  an  aot  of  nnohastity  committed  by  her  prior  to  the  sale  or 
mottg^te. 

Again,  if  the  snrviving  brother  shonld  die  in  the  lifetime  of  the  widow, 
all  the  nephews  wonld  snooeed  as  heiia  of  their  deceased  nnde;  bat  if 
the  sou  of  the  snrviving  brotlier  oonld  prove  that  the  widows  estate 
had  ceased,  by  reason  of  an  aot  of  onohastity  oommitted  in  the  lifetima 
of  his  faUier,  and  that  oonaaqnently  the  estate  had  descended  to  hia 
father  in  hia  lifetime,  he  would  be  entitled  to  the  whole  estate  aa  heir 
to  his  father,  to  the  exolnsion  of  the  otiier  nephews.  Thna  the  period 
ol  desoeat  to  the  reT«rHU>iutf7  heixt  ot  Om  Imabaad  might  be  aoodo* 
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idcornttB  members  of  her  husband's  family.     On  this   subject 
—    the  author  of  the  Dayabhaga  haa  quoted  the  follow- 

rated  by  kn  act  ot  luiolustity  oommittod  bj  tbe  widoir  ;  tlis  ooom 
ot  dMoent  mig-ht  be  obanged  by  bar  ut,  mad  penona  beoome  entitled 
to  Inbeiit  as  hsin  of  tbe  hnabuid,  who,  it  tbe  widow  had  romaiiLed 
ohute,  would  oarer  have  Bnoooeded  to  tbe  estate;  md  others  who  wonH 
oUierwiBa  bare  enooeaded  would  be  deprived  ot  tiie  right  to  Inherit. 

In  Uie  ease  of  SHmati  Xatiutginee  Dabee  r.  Si-inofi  Jay  Xati  Oeite, 
6  B.  L.  B.,  490,  the  following  xemuk  was  made  by  the  then  CMaf  Jiutice. 
Henid:— 

"  la  the  owe  of  Kataina  IfatoKiar  v.  The  Rajah  ef  Shnxofmrn^t, 
9  Hoore'a  I.  A.,  539,  it  waa  held  that  a  decree  in  a  Boit  bntn^ht  b;  ■ 
Hindn  widow  binds  the  hein  who  claim  in  EaoooBsion  to  ber ;  bnt  that 
can  only  be  in  a  anit  brought  by  her  ao  long  as  she  holds  »  widow's 
estate.  It  would  oanse  Infinite  oonfoalon  if  a  deotea  in  a  suit  bron^ 
by  a  widow  ooold  be  aToided,  if  it  conld  be  shown  that  she  had  con- 
mittad  an  act  of  nnohaatity  before  she  eonunenocd  the  salt.  But  if  the 
rule  oontended  for  is  oorraot,  and  the  estate  which  a  widow  takes  by 
inheritaooe  ia  merely  an  estate  so  long  as  abe  oontinaae  chaate,  all  the 
acts  wbioli  a  Hindn  widow  oonld  do  la  Teferenoe  to  the  estate  might  be 
avoided  by  raking  np  aome  act  of  nnohaatity  againat  hec.  Inoonveniencs 
would  not  be  a  ground  for  daaiding  a  case  like  the  present,  if  the  law 
were  clear  npon  the  sabjeot ;  bnt  it  is  an  ar^ment  whioh  mi^  be  &irly 
adduced  when  the  authorities  in  favooi  of  the  opposite  view  are  merdj 
the  ezpiesaiona  of  opinion  by  Hindu  law-offioera,  oi  \tj  Buropean  or 
modem  text-writera,  however  eminent,  or  even  deoiuons  of  a  Conrt  of 
Joatioe,  when  t^y  ere  in  oonfliot  with  the  deoisioos  of  othet  Coort*  of 
equal  weight." 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  their  Lordsbipa,  after  carefnl  consideration  of 
this  question,  and  of  tbe  anthoritiea  bearing  npon  It,  have  oome  io  tJia 
Donolnslaii  that  tiie  deciaian  of  the  majority  of  tbe  Judges  was  the 
correct  one,  and  it  is  important  to  remark  that  the  High  Conrt  it 
Bombay,  in  the  oaas  of  Paixati  t.  Bhik*,  1  Bom.  H.  0.  B.,  26,  and  the 
High  Conrt  in  the  IToitii- Western  Frovincee,  in  the  case  of  NaMU  v. 
Xithat  Lall,  I.  L.  B.,  2  All.,  150,  bare  given  judgments  to  tlie  same 
effect  aa  that  of  the  Full  Benob  at  Calcutta  in  the  present  ease. 

The  widow  haa  never  been  degraded  or  deprived  of  oaata.  If  abe  bad 
been,  tbe  case  might  have  been  different,  subject  to  the  qnestion  as  to  tbe 
oonstrnotion  of  Aot  XXI  of  1850 ;  for  npoa  degradation  from  oaate,  befnra 
that  Aot,  a  Hindn,  whether  male  or  female,  was  considered  as  dead 
by  tlie  Hindu  law,  ao  mooh  so  that  libationa  were  directed  to  be  offered 
to  his  manea  as  thongh  be  were  natnrally  dead.  Sat  Btrange's  Hindn 
Law,  160  and  261  ;  Kenn,  Chap.  XI,  a.  183.  His  degradation  oanaed  su 
extinction  of  all  bis  property,  whether  aoqniied  by  inheritance,  suooes- 
■ion,  or  in  any  other  manner,    Dayabbaga,  Cbap.  I,  paras,  31,  92,  and  tS. 
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ing  text  of  Katyayana  as  authority:  "  Let  the  child-  Lbotum 
less  widow,  preserving  unsullied  the  bed  of  her  lord,  — 
and  abiding  imth  her  venerable  protector,  enjoy  with 
moderation  the  property  until  her  death."  On  this 
Jimatavahana  says — "  abiding  with  her  venerable 
protector,  that  is,  with  her  father-in-law  or  others  of 
her  husband's  fiunily,  let  her  enjoy  her  husband's 
estate  during  her  life."*  It  would  seem  from  the  text 
of  Katyayana  that  there  were  two  conditions  prece- 
dent to  the  widow's  enjoyment  of  the  life-estate:  first, 
she  must  continue  chaste;  second,  she  must  reside 
with  her  husband's  fiwnily,  otherwise  her  right  of 
enjoyment  of  the  life-estate  would  cease.  It  has, 
however,  been  held  in  the  case'  of  Kerry  Koli&mee  v. 
Mmiram  Koliia,  which  has  been  quoted  before,  that 
chastity  is  not  a  permanait  abiding  condition  to  the 
widow's  estate;  in  other  words,  the  widow  will  not 
fbr^t  her  estate  by  becoming  unchaste. 

As  regards  the  second  condition  it  has  also  been  Of^mul 

-  held,  on  the  authority  of  the  answers  of  the  Pundits, 

that  the  obligation  to  reside  with   the  husband's 

family  can  be  violated  by  the  widow  without  at  all 

jeopardising  her  rights  of  inheritance  or  other  rights. 


The  opiiiioa  of  Ut,  O^brooke  In  the  Triii\im>pcl^  etue  b  tonnded  on 
Un  ditUnction  between  mere  nnohutity  ftud  degTMUtdon. 

It  !•  nnnwMWMj  to  detennina  wbftt  voold  Imtc  been  the  eAeot  of 
Act  ZZI  of  ISSO,  If  ahe  had  been  dc^nded  or  depiired  of  her  oaste  in 
tDBMqnenoe  of  hw  nnohaatity. 

Th^  Lmdahlpe,  for  tlie  above  muom,  will  hnmbly  idTlw  HetM^«itir 
to  afiiu  Ute  jndpnent  of  tlie  Hi^  Conrt. 

*  Da7«hha(»,  Chif*.  XI,  Sec  I,  pu».  GT. 
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lECTOiti  Ko  doubt,  it  is  clear  that  this  obligation  was  fonndecl 
■ — ■  upon  the  well-known  principles  of  Hindu  law,  vluch 
declfu%d  the  continuous  dependence  of  femaks  npcm 
their  male  relatives  :  before  marriage  uprai  their 
parents ;  after  marriage  upon  their  huabands ;  and 
after  the  husband's  death,  upon  their  sona  or  other 
male  relatives.'  But  one  would  suppose  tliat  when  the 
ancient  sagffl  declared  it  obligatory  upon  the  widow 
to  reside  with  her  husband's  fiunlly,  that  they  had 
some  object  in  view  in  laying  down  the  injtmctitm 
so  specifically.  The  interpretation,  however,  which 
the  Pundits  have  put  upon  this  passage,  and  which  has 
been  followed  by  the  Courts,  has  rendered  it  perfectly 
optional  with  the  widow  to  comply  with  this  injunctioii 
or  not.  Whether  this  was  owing  to  the  prevalence 
of  more  liberal  notions  on  the  subject  of  femily  dia- 
cipline  which  made  an  impression  upon  the  otherwise 
conservative  and  orthodox  Pundits,  it  is  difficult  to  say. 

Euiutfa       The  first  case  in  which  the  question  was  nused  fear 

Bruck  V. 

Hnrro-  discussion,  and  upon  which  all  the  later  cases  are 
^*°'^-  based,  is  that  of  Kasinath  Bysack  ag^st  Surrosun- 
dery  Dossee.  The  case  came  on,  in  the  first  instance, 
before  the  late  Supreme  Court,  in  1814.  The  suit 
was  brought  by  Hurrosundeiy  Dossee,  the  widow  of 
Biswanath  Bysack,  to  recover,  as  a  Hindu  widow, 
the  property  belonging  to  her  husband,  from  the 
hands  of  her  husband's  brothers.  The  Court  having 
decreed  the  suit,  the  defendants  applied  for  a  review, 
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among  other  grounds,  assigning  for  error,  "  that  it  is  lectdm 
not  ordered  by  either  of  the  siud  decrees  that  Hurro-  — 
Btmdery  Dossee  should  abide  or  reside  with  and  under 
the  care,  protection,  and  guardianship  of  the  com- 
plainants, who,  as  surviving  brothers  of  Biswanath, 
are  alone  entitled  by  the  Hindu  law  to  the  care,  pro- 
tection, and  guardianship  of  his  widow."  Upon  this 
the  Court  held  that  "  the  Pundits  have  uniformly 
answered  that  the  widow  was  not  bound  to  live  with 
her  husband's  relatives.  If  a  widow,  irom  any  other 
cause  than  for  unchaste  purposes,  cease  to  reside  in 
her  husband's  family,  and  take  up  her  abode  in  the 
family  of  her  parents,  her  right  would  not  be  forfeited. 
Here  there  was  a  good  cause  at  the  time,  viz.,  the 
extreme  youth  of  the  widow,  and  no  pretence  was 
made  of  the  prohibited  cause." 

On  the  case  coming  up  in  appeal  before  the  Privy 
Council  in  1826,  Lord  Gifford,  in  delivering  judgment, 
is  reported  to  have  sdd  as  folUows : — "  With  respect 
to  the  last  supposed  ground  of  error  in  this  decree, 
which  was  assigned  by  the  appellants, — viz.,  that  it 
was  not  ordered  by  dther  of  the  decrees  that  Hurro- 
Bimdery  Dossee  should  abide  or  reside  with  and  under 
the  care,  protection,  and  guardianship  of  the  appel- 
lants, who,  as  the  surviving  brothers  of  Biswanath 
Bysack,  were  alone  entitled  to  have  the  care,  protec- 
tion, and  guardianship  of  his  widow, — ^the  Pundits 
Appear  to  be  unanimous  in  the  opinion  *  that  a  Hindu 
^dow  is  not  bound  to  live  with  her  husband's  reU- 
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iicTjjM  tives.'  I  will  read  the  answer  to  the  aghth  question 
—  put,  which  will  explain  what  the  Hindu  law  is  upon 
the  Buhject ;  and  in  that,  it  appears,  the  other  Pundits, 
who  were  called  in,  agreed,  or  at  least  they  express- 
ed no  objection  to  the  opinion  pronounced.  The 
question  put  is  this  :  '  If  a  widow,  for  a  just  canse, 
ceases  to  reside  with  the  family  of  her  husband,  does 
she  thereby  forfdt  her  right  of  succession  to  her 
deceased  husband's  estate  ? '  The  answer  is  :  '  If  s 
widow,  from  any  cause  other  than  imchaste  purposes, 
ceases  to  reside  with  her  husband's  family,  and  takes 
up  her  abode  in  the  family  of  her  parents,  her  right 
would  not  be  forfeited.'  Now  it  was  not  pretended 
in  the  case  that  she  had  removed  from  the  protecti<H) 
of  her  husband's  family  for  unchaste  purposes ;  ahs 
was  only  of  the  age  of  fourteen  years  at  the  death  of 
her  husband ;  his  brothers  were  young  men ;  and  she 
thought  it  more  prudent  and  decorous  to  retire  from 
their  protection,  and  live  with  her  mother  and  her 
fiumly,  after  the  husband's  death  ;  therefore,  it  appears 
quite  clear,  from  the  answers  given  by  the  Pundits, 
that  she  did  not  forfeit  the  right  of  succession  to  her 
'  husband's  estate,  on  account  of  removing  from  the 
brothers  of  her  late  husband  ;  that  they  had  no  right 
to  insist  upon  her  not  withdrawing  from  them,  in 
order  to  put  herself  under  the  protection  of  her 
mother;  and,  therefore,  there  appears  to  be  no  foond- 
alion,  to  that  extent,  for  the  appeal."* 

■  Hontoion'a  Cbmb  of  Hindu  LaWt  p.  19C. 
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The  limitation  in  this  case  is  important,  that  the  I^toh 
widow  must  not  leave  the  protection  of  her  husband's  — 
family  for  unchaste  purposeti.  The  circumstance 
which  weighed  principally  with  the  Pundits  in  -this 
case  was,  that  the  widow  had  gone  to  live  with  her 
mother^  a  residence  by  no  means  improper.  If  the 
question  had  been  pnt  as  to  whether  the  widow  had 
a  prefect  freedom  in  the  choice  of  her  residence, 
barring,  of  course,  the  prohibited  case,  I  think  their 
answer  would  have  been  in  the  negative. 

In  the  case  of  Oma  Debia  and  others  v.  Kishen 
Mani  Debia,  the  question  was  r^sed  "  whether  the 
plMntiff,  the  widow  of  Gobind  Persaud  Lahory,  was 
debarred  from  suing  for  her  husband's  share  of  the 
property,  by  the  fact  of  her  having  chosen  to  reside 
in  the  femily  of  her  father  instead  of  in  that  of  her 
husband."  The  Sudder  Dewany  Adawlut  held  :  "  On 
this  point  the  decision  of  the  Privy  Council  in  the 
case  of  Kasinath  Bysack  v.  Hurrosundery  Dossee  is, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  quite  decisive  as  to  the 
right  of  the  plaintiff  to  sue.'" 

The  last  case  in  which  this  point  was  nused  was  luja 
decided  by  the  Privy  Council  in  1873,  on  appeal  from  ainft  •■ 
the  judgment  of  the  Allahabad  High  Court.    It  is  the  ^""■ 
case  of  Baja  Pirthee  Singh  against  Ranee  Raj  Kower.* 
The  suit  was  to  recover  arrears  of  maintenance,  and 
also  to  have  a  decree  for  future  maintenance,  by  one 
of  tile  widows  of  the  late  Rajah  against  his  adopted 

f  7  Sel.  Bep.,  pi  82S.  >  30  W.  &,  p,  21. 
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xbctdub  son,  tiie  appellant.  Their  Lordships  first  referred  to 
—  the  case  of  Kasinath  Bysach  v.  Hurrostmdery  Dossee, 
and  came  to  tiie  condosion  "  that  a  Hinda  widow 
is  not  bound  to  reside  with  the  relatives  of  her 
husband ;  that  the  relaUves  of  her  husband  have  no 
right  to  compel  her  to  live  with  them ;  and  that  she 
does  not  forfeit  her  right  to  property  or  nuuntenance 
m^*ely  on  account  of  her  going  and  residing  with 
her  family,  or  leaving  her  husband's  residence  from 
any  other  cause  than  unchaste  or  improper  purposes." 
The  contention  was  raised  in  the  case  that  it  is 
obligatory  upon  the  widow  to  preserve  her  reputa- 
tion, and  that  she  preserves  her  reputation  better  by 
living  with  her  husband's  family  than  elsewhere. 
To  this  the  Privy  Council  answered:  "It  has  been 
held  that  the  Hindu  law  does  not  require  a  Hindu 
widow,  for  the  purpose  of  muntuning  her  reputation, 
necessarily  to  live  with  her  husband's  relatives.  She 
does  not  injure  her  reputation  by  living  with  her 
own  mother  or  her  own  father.  It  is  laid  down  as  a 
rule  of  law  that  she  is  not  bound  to  live  witii  her 
husband's  relatives." 
rahct  of  a  If,  however,  the  husband,  by  his  will  or  otherwise 
In  the       directs  that  his   widow   shall  reside  in  his  family 

hoabuid  B 

""."**      dwelling-house,  and  be  maintained  there,  then  non* 
^IIJJJ"'"  residence  on  the  part  of  the  widow  will  deprive  her 
of  her  clum  to  maintenance.     In  the  above  case  it 
was  pleaded  in  defence  "  that  the  plaintiff,  disregard- 
ing her  husband's  honor,  left  for  Kotah  coatnrj  to 
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the  terma  of  the  will  and  the  family  custom."  Oa  tKcmM 
this  the  Privy  Council  held,  "  there  was  no  direction  — 
by  the  husband's  will  which  rendered  it  necessary 
for  the  widow  to  reside  in  her  husband's  house." 
"  The  case  of  a  widow  is  very  different  from  the  case^ 
of  a  wife.  A  wife,  of  course,  cannot  leave  her  hue- 
band's  house  when  she  chooses,  and  require  him  to 
provide  maintenance  for  her  elsewhere ;  hut  the  cose 
of  a  widow  is  different.  All  that  is  required  of  her 
is,  that  she  is  not  to  leave  her  husband's  house  for 
improper  or  unchaste  purposes,  and  she  is  entitled 
to  retain  her  maintenance  unless  she  is  guilty  of 
onchasdty  or  other  disreputable  practices  after  she' 
leaves  that  residence." 

In  the  judgment  in  the  above  cose,  their  Lordships 
K&rred  to  tiie  case  of  Jadumoni  Dost  v.  Khetra 
Mokun  SU,^  in  which  it  was  held  that  the  widow  had- 
perfect  freedom  in  her  choice  of  residence,  and  that 
by  voluntarily  quitting  the  residence  of  her  husband 
she  does  not  forfeit  her  right  to  maintenance.  Sir  Law- ' 
rence  Peel,  in  delivering  the  judgment  of  the  Court, 
said,  "the  question  is,  whetJier  a  Hindu  childless 
widow,  who,  sometime  after  the  death  of  her  husband 
uncompelled  by  cruelty  or  ill-usage,  left  the  house  of 
the  &mily  of  her  deceased  husband  to  dwell  at  first 
in  the  house  of  her  own  fether,  and  subsequently 
with  her  aunt,  living  with  her  own  relations,  the 

■  BhMM  Qnm  SIkmi'i  TT^nitlui  ItepaUt  p.  381. 
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i*OTUM  residence  being  in  all  reepectfl  a  proper  one  imd  her 
—     conduct  unimpeached,  forfeits  her  right  of  mainte- 
nance out  of  the  property,  which  was  that  of  her 
deceased  hosband  in  his  life-time,  and  which  had 
devolved  on  his  heirs." 

Referring  to  the  case  of  Kasinath  Byaack  t. 
Hurrosundery  Dossee,  Peel,  C.J.,  observed:  "  In  die 
Privy  CouncU  the  question  was,  whether  the  Hindn 
heiress  forfeited  her  estate,  by  selecting  without  im- 
propriety her  fether's  roof  for  her  residence.  Bat  it 
is  to  be  observed  that  the  opinion  of  the  Pandits  ma 
generally  expressed  as  to  forfeiture  of  rights,  and  the 
Court  expressed  in  general  terms,  that  the  widow 
had  a  right,  under  the  circamstance,  to  select  that 
residence,  and  coald  not  be  compelled  to  leade 
under  the  roof  of  her  husband's  family.  This  free- 
dom of  choice  had  respect  to  causes  as  applicaUe  to 
a  widow  not  an  heiress  as  to  one  who  iiiherited," 
meaning  to  say  that  the  rule  which  had  been  laid 
down  was  equally  applicable  to  a  case  of  maintenance 
as  it  was  to  the  case  of  property  which  the  widow 
had  inherited;  that  is  to  say,  that  she  was  entitled  to 
a  freedom  of  choice,  and  that  unless  she  left  the  resi- 
dence of  her  deceased  husband  for  unchaste  purposes, 
she  could  not  be  deprived  either  of  the  property 
which  she  had  inherited  from  him,  or  be  deprived  of 
maintenance  which  the  Hindu  law  requires  the  hdrs 
of  her  husband  to  provide  for  her.^ 

■  8m  Bbo  SnnHVUTM  Domm  t>.  Gopal  Ul  Doo,  1  Haoluai,  W. 
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The  result,  on  an  examination  of  the  aatiborities,  Leoj^ki 
may  be  Bommed  up  as  follows :  — 

1.  The  widow  is  not  obliged  to  recdde  with  her 
husband's  &tnily. 

2.  That  she  has  a  perfect  fireedom  of  choice  in 
the  matter  of  her  residence,  provided  the  residence  be 
not  improper  or  be  not  for  unchaste  purposes. 

3.  By  the  voluntary  change  of  residence,  or  by 
refusal  witiiout  any  cause  to  reside  with  her  hus- 
band's famQy,  she  does  not  forfeit  her  right  to  the 
property  of  her  husband. 

4.  Nor  doea  she  forfeit  her  right  to  maintenance 
from  the  heirs  of  her  husband,  to  whom  her  hus- 
band's property  has  passed  on  his  death. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  on  the  above  authorities,  that 
the  obligation  of  the  Hindu  widow  to  reside  "  with 
her  venerable  protector  "  has  become  a  mere  moral 
obligation,  which  the  widow  is  at  liberty  to  violate 
without  incurring  any  forfdture  of  her  lights  what- 
ever. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  what  the  effect  of  the  ruling 
in  the  case  of  Kerry  Kolitanee  will  be  upon  the  claims 
of  widows  for  maintenance,  who  may  be  guilty  of 
unchastity,  or  who  may  have  left  their  husband's 
fitmily  for  unchaste  purposes.  The  Bengal  High 
Court  has  ruled,  that  the  widow  who  has  inherited 
her  husband's  property  does  not  forfeit  the  same  by 
subsequent  unchastity.  It  may  be  sud  that  the 
right  of  muntenance  being  baaed  upon  nearly  the 
24 
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LacTDM  swne  considerations  as  the  right   of  the  widow  to 
IV.  _  _^ 

—     succeed,  the  former  right  will  not  be  forfeited  by 

unchastity,  if  the  latter  is  not  bo  forfeitable.  The 
only  thing,  however,  which  distinguishes  a  right  of 
maintenance  from  the  widow's  inherited  property  is 
that,  in  the  case  of  the  former,  the  person  bound  to 
provide  for  the  mtdntenance  of  the  widow  may  say 
that  she  is  guilty  of  such  improper  conduct  as  dis- 
entitles her  from  claiming  the  same, — ^that  is  to  say, 
the  heir  may  be  justified  in  refusing  to  furnish  her 
mdntenance  on  account  of  gross  impropriety  on  her 
part. 

The  limitation  prescribed  in  the  cases  of  Kasinath 
Bysach  v.  Hurrosundery  Dossee  and  Jadumoni  Dosi 
V.  Khetur  Mohun  SU,  that  the  widow  shall  not 
change  her  residence  for  improper  purposes,  seems  io 
have  been  done  away  with  by  the  recent  case  of 
Kerry  Kolitanee.  This  last  case  has  ruled,  that  if  the 
widow  is  guilty  of  unchastity  after  the  husband's 
death,  she  does  not  forfeit  her  estate.  Now  if  actual 
unchastity  does  not  entail  forfeiture,  why  should  a 
mere  change  of  residence  for  unchaste  purposes 
raitail  such  a  forfeiture.  The  result  of  the  law  now 
is,  that  if  the  widow  changes  her  residence  for  un- 
chaste purposes,  her  right  of  property  or  of  mjunte- 
nance  is  not  at  all  prejudiced. 

It  is  singular  to  trace  the  development  of  this 
branch  of  the  law  fix)m  the  time  of  the  case  of 
Kasinath  Byaack  v.  Hurrosundery  Dossee  down  to 
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the  case  of  Kerry  Kolitanee.  If  the  Pundits  who  gave  Leotckb 
their  opinion  in  the  first  case,  knew  that  their  opinion  — 
would  be  the  foundation  of  the  present  doctrines  on 
the  subject,  they  would  certainly  have  expressed 
themselves  more  reaervedly,  and  they  would  have 
been  very  much  surprised  to  find  that  the  inferences 
drawn  from  their  opimons  would  have  led  to  con- 
clusions so  much  opposed  to  their  own  convictions 
on  the  subject.  The  first  case  of  Hurrosunden/ 
Dossee  simply  justified  a  change  of  residence  by  the 
widow  to  that  of  her  parents  ;  the  next  case  of 
Jadumoni  Doai  went  further,  it  gave  her  a  freedom  of 
choice  with  one  restriction  only  ;  and  after  the  case  of 
Kerry  Kolitanee,  that  single  restriction  is  also  removed. 

Another  obligation  which  the  Hindu  law  imposed  obujonion 
upon  the  widow,  is  to  perform  the  sraddha  of  her  ■''•  1?.^" 
husband.    It  is  the  general  obligation  imposed  upon  *™'''*^ 
all  heirs  taking  property  under  the  Hindu  law  by 
succession  to  the  late  owner  :  the  obligation  to  confer 
spiritual  benefits  being  the  measure  as  well  as  the 
test  of  succession.     On  this  subject  Vrihaspati '  has 
thus  ordained :      "  Taking  his  (husband's)   effects, 
moveable  and  immoveable,  the  precious  and   base 
metals,  the  grain,  liquids,  and   clothes,  let   her  (the 
widow)  cause  the  several  araddhas  to  be  offered  in 
each  month,  in  the  sixth,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
yetf ."    Jagannatha  Tarkapanchanana,  in  commenting 

*  Quoted  in  the  D»7(U)Iwp>,  Chap.  XI,  8m,  i,  pata.  2. 
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Lbotcsb  upon  the  passage,  aays  :  "  '  Let  her  perform  the  erad- 
—  dhas  in  e&ch  month,  and  in  the  sixth  and  so  forth/ 
the  text  should  be  bo  supplied.  The  double  set  of 
oblations  must  not  be  offered,  because  women  are 
forbidden  to  perform  this  rite ;  consequently  the 
graddka,  and  honor  shown  to  paternal  uncles  and  die 
like  being  mentioned  under  the  title  (^  inheritaoce, 
she  LB  only  competent  to  the  performance  of  those  rites 
which  are  specified.  But  Chandeswara  remarks,— 
'  some  hold  that  a  woman  may  offer  the  double  set 
of  oblations  ;  to  forbid  that,  the  legislator  ennmeratea 
the  sraddkaa  '  in  each  month,  in  the  sixth  and  bo 
forth.'  By  the  word  *  month '  are  suggested  the 
sraddhaa  offered  in  twelve  successive  months  ;  by  the 
term  '  sixth '  are  suggested  two  sraddhaa  celebrated  in 
the  sixth  month,  one  before  the  expiration  of  it,  the 
other  performed  as  usual ;  the  term  *  and  so  forth,  * 
includes  the  first  umual  obsequies  and  the  anniver- 
sary sraddha  to  be  performed  yearly;  hence  she 
must  celebrate  no  other  obsequies;  else  those  other 
eraddkas  must  be  authorised  by  other  texts  ;  and 
this  precept  would  be  unnecessary.'  " 

Since  a  double  set  of  oblations  is  offered  in  the 
first  annual  obsequies,  Raghunandana  and  the  rest 
hold,  "  that  the  performance  of  this  rite  by  a  woman 
must  be  deduced  fiiom  a  special  text  expressing  that 
the  first  annual  obsequies  by  sapindas  and  the  anniver- 
sary sraddkaa  may  also  be  performed  by  a  woman."' 

■  I>igMt,Bk.  V,  Chtf.  Vm,  Bee.  i, 
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The  comm^itator  here  was  referring  to  the  six-  Lbctukb 
teen  sraddkas  which  must  be  performed  for  a  man  — 
recently  deceased,  viz.,  the  first  on  the  day  imme- 
diately following  the  period  cjf  mourning,  twelve 
monthly  oblations,  one  additional  sraddha  before  the 
expiration  of  the  sixth  month,  imother  before  the 
end  of  the  year,  and  lastly  the  sapindakarana,  or  the 
first  ftnnufll  obsequies  performed  on  the  anniversary 
of  )u8  death. 

The  widow  is  thus  obliged  by  the  Hindu  law,  taking  EfFoct  of 
the  estate  of  her  husband,  to  perform  his  araddhas. 
SnppoBing  the  widow  omits  or  refuses  to  perform  any 
or  all  of  these  sraddkas,  what  will  be  the  consequence  ? 
WUl  she  forfeit  the  property  which  she  has  inherited 
from  her  husband  7  Can  the  next  taker  of  the  property, 
the  reversioner,  bring  fm  action  against  the  widow  to 
deprive  her  of  the  inheritance,  on  the  ground  that  she 
has  failed  in  her  obligation  as  a  Hindu  widow  to 
perform  the  sraddkas  of  her  deceased  husband  ? 
These  are  questions  which  it  is  very  difficult  to 
answer.  In  the  first  place,  the  ori^nal  authorities  on 
Hindu  law  are  silent  on  this  topic  :  while  they  lay 
down  very  particularly  the  widow's  obligation  on 
this  head,  they  nowhere  lay  down  the  penalty 
which  she  incurs  by  violating  these  obligations.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  not  clear  from  the  authorities 
whether  the  obligation  is  a  mere  moral  one  which  the 
widow  is  reconmiended  to  comply  with,  or  it  la  a  legal 
one  the  nonperformance  of  which  will  prejudice  her 
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Lkctdbb  legal  rights.  In  the  next  place,  there  is  no  reported 
—     case  bearing  upon  this  point  directly. 

The  case  of  Kerry  Kolita-nee  v.  Moniram  Kolita 
may  throw  some  light  upon  the  subject,  as  being  a 
decision  upon  a  kindred  topic.  It  has  been  held  in 
that  case  that  a  widow  guilty  of  uncbastity  after  the 
death  of  her  husband,  does  not  forfeit  her  estate,  not- 
withstanding the  repeated  injunctions  of  the  shasters 
that  the  widow  must  "  preserve  unsullied  the  bed  of 
her  lord."  In  the  case  of  a  widow  the  estate  vests 
Id  her  immediately  on  the  death  of  her  husband,  pro- 
vided  she  is  at  that  time  not  disqualified  ;  she  is 
enjoined  to  perform  the  sraddhas  of  her  husband  after- 
wards, the  first  sradtVia  following  on  the  eleventh  day, 
after  death,  among  the  Brahmins,  and  on  the  thirty -first 
dayamong  the  Sudras;  she  omits  to  perform  that, — 
why  should  she,  for  that  or  subsequent  omissions 
forfeit  her  estate,  if  subsequent  uncbastity,  which  is  a 
violation  of  another  obligation,  equally  imperative, 
does  not  entail  such  consequences.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  the  performance  of  the  sraddhas  is  a  condition 
precedent  to  her  taking  the  estate,  for  the  widow 
takes  the  estate  immediately  on  the  death  of  her 
husband,  and  the  sraddhas  are  required  to  be  per- 
formed at  some  future  time  ;  the  inheritance  does 
not  remain  in  abeyance  till  the  performance  of  the 
sraddhas. 

Apart  from  the  enjoyment  of  her  husband's  estate, 
which  imposes  upon  her  certain  obligations,  the  other 
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obligations  of  a  Hindu  widow  may  be  enumerated  ibc^dm 
as  foUowB  : —  — 

1.  The  widow  is  bound  to  be  strictly  chaste. 

2.  She  is  bound    to  reside  with  her  husband's 
family. 

3.  She  b  bound  to  perform  her  husband's  sraddha. 
The  present  state  of  the  authorities,  as  based  upon 

the  reported  cases  on  the  subject,  is,  that  the  widow, 
by  violating  any  or  all  these  obligations,  does  not,  in 
any  manner,  prejudice  her  legal  rights  over  the  pro- 
perty of  her  husband  ;  that  she  cannot  be  deprived 
of  the  property  which  she  has  inherited  from  her 
husband  even  if  she  were  guilty  of  violating  all  these 
several  obligations  ;  and  it  aeems  to  me  doubtful 
whether  the  next  heir  who,  taking  the  property  of  the 
husband,  is  bound  to  maintain  the  widow,  can  refuse 
to  give  her  maintenance  in  case  of  her  violating  all 
the  three  obUgatione  ;  her  right  to  maintenance  is  as 
much  a  legal  right  as  her  right  to  the  property  of  her 
husband  ;  and  if  she  cannot  be  deprived  of  l^e  latter 
on  account  of  her  violating  those  obligations,  it  does 
not  seem  reasonable  to  deprive  her  of  the  former  on 
account  of  such  infringement.  In  the  case  of  K&ry 
Kolitanee  the  question  of  mwntenance  was  incidentally 
raised  ;  but  the  judgment  of  Chief  Justice  Couch, 
which  was  the  judgment  of  the  Full  Bench,  did  not 
decide  that  point  at  all.  Justice  Jackson  seems,  how- 
ever, to  have  held,  that  the  "  widow  receiving  main- 
tenance loses  her  right  thereto  by  subsequent  profli- 
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Lectdm  gacy,"  and  he  says  tliat  the  rule  "  is  in  accordance 
—     with  reason  and  justice  ;  for  a  man  cannot  be  bound 
to  feed  misconduct  in  his  own  family,  or  to  i^cognise 
a  bond  of  union  which  the  widow  herself  has  tram- 
pled under  foot." 

Such  is  the  present  state  of  the  law  regarding  the 
violations  by  the  widow  of  her  obligations.  It  seems 
probable  that  the  ancient  I^islators  did  not  contem- 
plate results  such  as  these,  and  reading  the  ancient 
authorities  as  a  whole,  it  may  be  fairly  observed  that 
the  present  interpretation  of  the  law  is  wholly  repug- 
nant to  ite  tmcieut  spirit. 
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LECTURE   V. 

THB  nEMASBIAOE  OF  WIDOWS. 


Benuniage  of  widows  believad  to  bo  forbiddou  in  the  Sali  7igi^~ 
IihwKT  ChimdeE  TfdjMKgkr'a  widow  maniaire  iiaota— Their  offeot 
npon  Uio  Hindo  aode^— "Hie  text  of  KuMHUft  mttioiiBing  manittKO 
of  widows — How  iuterpietod — Tbe  otiiiMlon  in  this  oontiOTeny— 
Ciutcnn  pTOhibitIng  widow  murlKge  la  force  *A  tlie  time  of  the 
Digests — The  Dkjaidiaga  ole«r  npon  it^How  did  tbe  onstom  orip- 
natft— Aot  XV  of  1866— Hie  preamblo— Soo.  I— 8eo.  II— Effect  of 
lenuniage  before  inoceasion  opens— Sec  III — Sees.  IT  and  T— 
Beo.  TI— WltAt  is  her  fctro— Sec.  Til— The  Widow  Hftrriagre  Aid 
hM  not  enooeeded — The  Hindus  hara  not  sooeptad  It — The  effect  of 
%  chan^  of  teligrion  by  ft  Hindn  widow — Contradiction  between 
Act  XT  of  1866  and  the  oaee  of  Eenj  EoUtan;— Widow  marriag« 
sometiine*  sanolioued  bj  ODstom — The  Pat  or  ITatra  mftrriati^ — 
Effects  of  a  Pat  marriage — Cansea  of  ex&iction  of  title  to  pi^^perty 
— Caosea  of  degradation— Degradation  will  not  exUngnlBh  title 
to  prapet^— Sec  9,  Beg.  Til  of  1S32— Act  XXI  of  1860. 

Anotheb  obligation  which  the  Hindu  law  and  the  Ramar- 
Hindu  religion  imposed  upon  all  widows,  is  to  con-  wX.™ 

°  '^  "^  believed  to 

tmue  in  a  state  of  perpetual  widowhood.  It  was  St,'"n''^; 
heUeTed  by  the  learned  in  Hindu  law,  and  by  the  *"'*  ^'** 
Pundits,  the  accepted  repositories  of  Hindu  law  and 
religion,  that,  in  the  present  age  {Kali  Yuga),  the 
marri^e  of  a  widow  was  prohibited  in  the  Shasters ; 
tliat,  in  the  first  three  ages,  there  was  no  such  prohibi- 
^n ;  bnt  that,  in  Uie  present  age  (^Kali  Yuga),  tbe 
25 
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LKniTsi.  human  race  having  degenerated  from  its  original 
—  virtue  and  purity,  the  sages  of  Hindu  law,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  human  race,  by  a  sort  of  preordinance, 
declared  that  the  marriage  of  widows  in  the  present 
age  is  forbidden.  This  was  the  general  belief  of  all 
Hindus,  whether  they  belonged  to  the  Pundit  class 
or  to  the  lay  portion  of  the  community ;  and  no  one 
ever  for  a  moment  thought  that  there  was  any  error 
or  heresy  in  such  a  belief. 
Utnr  Nearly  twenty-five  years  ago,  this  belief  of  the 

TTdyM*-    Hindu  community  received  a  rude  shock.     Pundit 


m-iwi- 


Ishwar  Chunder  Yidyasagar  published  his  famous 
tracts  on  widow  marriage,  in  which  he  attempted  to 
establish  the  l^ality,  according  to  the  ShasterSj  of 
the  marriage  of  widows.  He  told  the  Hindu  com- 
mmiity  that  their  belief  that  the  marriage  of  widows 
is  prohibited  in  the  Shatters,  is  a  mistake  and  is 
utterly  unfounded.  Instead  of  there  being  a  prohi- 
bition, there  is  a  clear  warrant  in  the  Shaaths  for 
such  a  practice ;  and  that  the  present  practice  or  cus- 
tom l^  which  the  widows  are  condemned  to  perpe- 
tual widowhood,  is  opposed  to  the  direct  injunctions 
of  the  Shasters,  and  therefore  sinM.  He  thought 
that  the  Hindu  society  has  been  p^'petrating  a  great 
wrong  on  a  considerable  section  of  ita  body  for  a 
long  time,  and  he  exhorted  the  Hindu  society  to  do 
justice  to  that  section  of  its  body  by  acting  according 
to  the  Shasters  and  allowing  the  marriage  of  widows. 
This  was  in  substance  the  conclusion  at  which  that 
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illustrious  scholar  arrived  after  a  careful  examination  i^vu 
of  tiie  Shaaters.  • — ■ 

These  two  tracts  ran  like  wild  fire  among  the  Th>ireSMt 
orthodox  Hindu  community,  and  the  Hindu  Bodety  Eiiida 
was  as  if  galvanised.  A  fierce  controversy  was  the 
result,  whidi,  among  mild  and  low  abiding  Hindus, 
manifested  itself  in  social  ex-communications  and 
fiunily  disunion,  rather  than  in  any  political  distor- 
banoe.  The  whole  d  the  orthodox  community 
arrayed  itself  against  the  conclusions  of  Vidyasagar. 
The  really  learned,  as  well  as  the  pretenders  to  Sans- 
crit learning,  all  thought  themselves  called  upon  to 
refute  "Vidyasagar's  arguments,  and  to  defend  Hindu 
law  and  Hindu  religion,  which  they  thought  was 
seriously  imperilled,  fiwm  his  heresy.  The  really 
learned  were  impelled  by  motives  of  earnestness  and 
deep  conviction,  the  pretenders  with  the  object  of 
gaining  a  certain  amount  of  celebrity  in  having 
"broken  a  lance  "  with  such  an  accomplished  scholar 
as  Pundit  Ishwar  Chunder  Vidyasagar.  The  con- 
troversy produced  a  vast  mass  of  literature  in  the 
shape  of  answers  and  rejoindra^,  which  furnishes  a 
considerable  amount  of  curious  reading.  This  mass 
of  literature  is  characterised  by  shallow  reading  and 
puerile  observations  and  arguments,  though  in  some 
of  ibiExa  you  find  a  good  deal  of  independent  research 
and  really  valuable  learning. 

Pundit  Ishwar    Chunder  Vidyasagar  based    hisiiMtwtaf 
bmous  argum^t  upon  the  now  well-known  text  of  ■■' 
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i^oM  Parasarei,  which  is  the  27th  verse  in  the  fourth  chap- 
-:—     ter  of  his  Institutes.,   The  verse  runs  as  foUowia: —  . 

of  widow*. 

<iV<iim<i<i  'nrW  nft*.^  fWlinf  | 

He  pointed  out  that  the  Institutes  of  Parasara  was 
specially  ordained,  so  says  the  sage,^  to  he  the  law 
for  the  present  age  (KcUi  Yuga),  and  that  the  Institutes 
of  other  sages  constitute  the  special  law  for  the  other 
three  ages.  Consequently  he  ai^ed,  that  a  text 
occurring  in  the  Institutes  of  Parasara  must  be  held 
to  be  spedally  binding  in  the  present  age. 
Howmte-  jjjg  answers  to  Vidyasagar's  tracts  were,  as  I  have 
said,  numerous;  some  evincing  considerable  learning 
and  research,  while  others  only  indicated  superficial 
aiticism.  The  substance  of  their  arguments  was, 
that  the  passage  in  Parasara,  quoted  by  Vidyasagar, 
has  no  application  to  the  present  age,  otherwise 
there  will  be  a  direct  conflict  between  the  passages  in 
the  other  Smritis,  by  which  the  marriage  of  widows 
is  prohibited.  Another  phase  of  the  argument  was, 
that  the  passage  of  Parasara  referred  not  to  the 
marriage  of  mdmos,  but  to  the  marriage  of  betrothed 
(  fT'RfW  ),  ^Is  whose  would-be  husbands  are  dead. 

How  far  Vidyasagar's  arguments  were  satisfiic- 
torily  answered  by  his  opponents,  or  he  answered 
their  objections,  I  do  not  pretend  to  determine.     The 
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result,  however,  like  other  controverBies  on  aimilar  liWTDM 
subjects,  was  not  decisive.    Each  party  claimed  vie-     — 
tory  for  itself^  and  remained  satisfied  with  the  aound- 
nesB  of  its  arguments  and  conclusions. 

There  was  one  important  point  of  enquiry  in  this  Tiwoini^ 
controversy,  which  seems  to  have  been  overlooked  J^^  ■ 
by  both  sides,  and  which  would  have  thrown  consi- 
derable light  over  this  abstruse  discussion,  and  pro- 
bably would  have  afforded  a  solution  of  the  difficulty.. 
It  was  admitted  on  aU  hands  that  the  existing 
custom  among  Hindus  prohibited  the  marriage  of 
widows.  Now  when  did  this  custom  prohibiting  the 
marriage  of  widows  originate,  and  under  what  cir- 
cumatances?  If  the  custom  originated  after  the 
promulgation  of  Farasara's  institutes,  I  think  it  is 
clear  t^at  the  custom  came  into  vogue  in  spite  of, 
and  in  a  manner  in  supersession  of,  that  text  of 
Parasara.  If  tiie  custom  came  into  vogue  before 
the  promulgation  of  Farasara's  institutes,  then  it 
is  clear  that  the  text  of  Farasara  did  not,  or 
could  not,  affect  or  influence  it.  In  either  case 
the.  custom  continued  to  exist,  or  came  into  existence, 
in  total  disregard  of  the  text  of  Farasara.  Then  the 
question  arises  whether,  according  to  the  true  inter-< 
pretation  of  Hindu  law,  the  text  or  the  custom  in 
contravention  of  it  should  be  respected.  I^  however, 
this  custom  is  entiUed  to  the  dignity  of  being  called 
an  immemorial  custom,  then  it  is  "  transcendent  law, 
approved  in  the  sacred  scripture,"  and  therefore  must 
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LaOTUBB  be  rrapected  in  spite  of  the  text  which  is  at  variance 

—     with  it.' 
^;^u^     That  the  custom  is  of  long  standing  is,  I  believe, 
mM^Taga    Undisputed.    Without  attempting  to    construe    the 
the  tJDw    doubtful  and  difficult  passages  in  Menu  and  in  the 
Diff""-     other  Smritis  relating  to  the  subject  in  question,  I 
think  it  is  clear  that,  when  the  great  commentaries 
on  Hindu  law  were  written,  the  custom  prohibiting 
tJie  marriage  of  widows  was  in  fuU  force.     Let  us 
look  at  the  Mitacshara  and  the  chapters  in  it  relat- 
ing to  the  succession  of  widows    and    daughters. 
The  discussion  there  excludes  the  possiblHty  of  the 
marriage  of  widows  being  tlteu  in  vogue.    This  is 
particularly  observable  in  the  case  of  the  succession 
of  the  daughter,  for  we  find  the  childless  widowed 
daughter  succeeding  last.     She  is  postponed  in  &vor 
of  a  married  daughter. 
Tba  In  the  Dayabhaga  it  is   still    more    clear.     In 

dMinpoD  Chap.  XI,  Sec.  ii,  which  treats  of  the  daughter's 
right  of  succession,  it  is  Md  down  in  para.  3  thus  : 
*'  Therefore  the  doctrine  should  be  respected  which 
Dicshita  maintains,  namely  : — that  a  daughter  who 
is  mother  of  male  issue,  or  who  is  likely  to  become 
so,  is  competent  to  inherit ;  not  one  who  is  a  widow, 
or  is  barren,  or  ffuls  in  bringing  male  issue,  as  bear- 
ing none  but  daughters,  or  from  some  other  cause." 
You  see,  tJierefore,  a  chUdlesB  widowed  daughter  is 

1  Head,  Quip.  I,  tt.  108  ud  109, 
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excluded  from  inheritance  by  Jimutavahana.  If  the  lbotub* 
marriage  of  a  widow  was  possible,  there  was  no  — 
ground  for  excluding  the  childless  widowed  daughter, 
aa  by  remarrying  she  might  get  sons  who  would 
benefit  the  late  owner,  and  would  therefore  have  been 
placed  in.  the  category  of  daughters  who  are  likely 
to  have  male  iBsue. 

If  the  promulgation  of  the  Mitacahara  be  placed  at 
about  1000  A.  D.,  or  1100  A.  D.,  the  custom  would 
certainly  be  over  seven  or  eight  hundred  years'  stand- 
ing ;  a  long  period  certainly,  and  probably  would 
entitle  tiie  custom  to  be  styled  immemorial  according 
to  Menu. 

Whether  the  custom  originated  in  any  authorised  how  m 
text  in  the  Shasters,  or  in  any  approved  Commentary  onpiwie. 
or  Digest,  or  whether  it  sprang  up  silentiy  and  was 
gradually  adopted,  remains  uncertain.  If  it  had 
some  such  origin  as  the  latter,  the  state  of  sodety 
which  could  have  favored  the  growth  of  such  a 
custom  must  have  been  somewhat  peculiar.  There 
must  have  been  something  in  the  social  condition 
of  that  society  which  must  have  rendered  the 
marriage  of  widows  highly  inexpedient,  otherwise 
a  custom  which  is  bo  unnatural,  and  therefore  mis- 
chievous, could  not  have  commended  itself  to  the 
good  sense  of  the  society  so  as  to  lead  to  its  general 
adoption.  If  the  custom  had  a  shastric  origin,  the 
question  would  be  different  :  the  law-abiding  Hindus 
would  obs^re  it  irrespective  of  its  consequeuceB. 
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lkotobb  There  is  one  thing  remarkable  in  this  controversy ,- 
—  which  is  this.  The  Smriti  of  Pm-asw^  ia  a  well- 
known  Smiiti  ;  it  is  so  generally  read  and  so  widdy 
known.  How  it  ia  we  do  not  find  a  discussion  on 
the  subject  of  widow  marriage  in  any  of  the  numer- 
ous writers  on  law  and  religion,  who  wrote  after 
Parasara,  attempting  to  establish  the  legahty  of 
such  marringea  on  the  authority  of  that  text  of 
Parasara,  which  has  been  quoted  by  Vidyasagar.  As 
it  is,  there  is  a  total  absence  of  any  such  diecuasion 
in  any  subsequent  work  of  authority,  and  it  is  not 
pointed  out  that  that  text  of  Parasara  was  ever, 
before  this  controversy,  quoted  as  an  authority  to 
eatabliflh  the  legality  of  widow  marriages  in  the 
present  age  (Kdi  Yuga).  The  only  author  of  repu- 
tation who  has  expressly  commented  upon  this  pas- 
sage is  the  famoua  Madhub  Acharyya,  the  commenta- 
tor on  Parasara  Smriti.  His  opinion,  however,  ia, 
that  the  text  in  question  does  not  apply  to  tie 
present  {Kalt)  age.  Vidyasagar  has  attempted  to 
show  '  that  Madhub  Acharyya's  interpretation  of  this 
•text,  as  applicable  to  other  ages  than  the  present, 
ia  Mladous.  How  &r  he  haa  succeeded  in  the 
attempt  I  do  not  pretend  to  determine. 

Sudi  is  the  state  of  the  controversy,  and  the  con- 
cluaions  which  can  be  drawn  from  it.  No  doubt,  a 
cert^  state  of  doubt  and  uncertainty  pervades  the 

'  Widow  HuriAgs  ITnoti,  *tli  ed.,  pp.  31-47, 
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whole  question.  If  the  question  had  been  attempted 
to  be  decided  by  an  appeal  to  reaBon,  rather  than  by 
an  appeal  to  authority,  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  what 
the  conclusion  would  have  been. 

The  result  of  the  controveray  was,  that  a  petition, 
largely  signed  by  the  supporters  of  Vidyasagar,  was 
presented  to  Government  to  remove  all  legal  obstacles 
to  the  marriages  of  widows,  and  the  Legislature,  in 
accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  memorialists, 
enacted  Act  XV  of  1856. 

The  Act  is  styled  "  an  Act  to  remove  all  Ic^ 
obstadea  to  the  marriage  of  Hindu  widows  :"  and 
the  preamble  of  the  statute  is  in  these  words  : — 

"  Whereas  it  is  known  that,  by  the  law  as  adndnistered  Tfai 
in  the  Civil  Courts  established  in  the  Territories  in  the 
poBsession  and  under  the  OoTemment  of  the  East  India 
Company,  Hindu  widows,  with  certain  exceptions,  are 
held  to  be,  by  reason  of  their  having  been  once  married, 
incapable  of  contracting  a  second  valid  marriage,  and  the 
offiipring  of  snch  widows  by  any  second  marriage  are  held 
to  be  illegitimate  and  incapable  of  inheriting  property ; 
and  whereas  many  Hindus  believe  that  this  imputed  legal 
incapacity,  although  it  is  in  accordance  with  established 
custom,  is  not  in  accordance  with  a  true  interpretation  of 
the  precepts  of  t^eir  religion,  and  desire  that  the  civil 
law  administered  by  the  Courte  of  Justice  shall  no  longer 
prevent  those  Hindus  who  may  be  so  minded  from  adopt- 
ing a  different  ciistom,  in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of 
their  own  conscience  ;  and  whereas  it  is  just  to  relieve  all 
such  Hindus  from  this  legal  incapacity  of  which  they 
complain ;  and  the  removal  of  all  legal  obstacles  to  the 
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I.ECTIJBB  marriage  of  Hindu  widows  will  tend  to  the  promotion 

1.     of  good  morala  and'  to  the  public  welfare,  it  is  enacted  as 

follows : " 

If  the  marriage  of  Hindu  widows  was,  by  the 
exiBting  law  invalid,  as  the  preamble  declared  it  was, 
then  the  Act  altered  the  existing  Hindu  law,  and  in 
that  respect  it  was  a  departure  from  the  position  of 
neutrality  which  the  British  Government  m^- 
tuned  with  reference  to  the  Hindu  law  and  Hinda 
religion.  If  the  marriage  of  widows  was  authorised 
in  the  Skasiers,  and  therefore  legal,  then  the  legisla- 
tion on  the  subject  was  superfluous.  As  it  was,  the 
Legislature  was  not  quite  satisfied  that  the  marriage 
of  widows  was  in  accordance  with  the  true  interpre- 
tation of  the  precepts  of  Hindu  religion,  and  it 
accordingly  justified  the  law  on  the  ground  that  it 
"  will  tend  to  the  promotion  of  good  morals  an^  to 
the  public  welfare." 

The  first  section  of  the  Act  reads  in  the  following 
words  : — 
See.  I.  "  I-    No  marriage  contracted  between  Hindus  shall  be 

invalid,  and  the  issue  of  no  such  marriage  shall  be  illegiti- 
mate, by  reason  of  the  woman  having  been  previonsly  mar- 
ried or  betrothed  to  another  person  who  was  dead  at  the 
time  of  such  marriage,  any  custom  and  any  interpretation 
of  Hindu  law  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding." 

It  simply  removes  the  disability,  and  declares  that 
the  marriage  of  widows  shall  be  valid,  and  the  issue 
of  such  marriage  shall  be  legitimate. 
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The  second  section  of  the  Act  is  a  very  important  lkctom 
.  one.  ■  It  reads  as  follows  : —  — - 

"  H  All  rights  &nd  mterests  which  any  widow  may  have  s«c.  IL 
in  her  deceased  husband's  property  by  way  of  mointe- 
nance,  or  by  inheritance  to  her  hueband  or  to  hiB  lineal  suc- 
cessors, or  by  virtue  of  any  will  or  testamentary  disposi- 
tion conferring  upon  her,  without  express  permission  to 
remarry,  only  a  limited  interest  in  such  property  with  no 
power  of  alienating  the  same,  shall,  upon  her  remarriage, 
cease  and  determine  as  if  she  had  then  died ;  and  the  next 
heirs  of  her  deceased  husband,  or  other  persons  entitled  to 
the  property  on  her  death,  shall  thereupon  succeed  to  the 
same." 

This  section  contemplates  the  case  of  the  widow, 
the  mother,  the  grandmother,  and  the  great  grand- 
mother (four  out  of  the  five  female  heirs  under  the 
Hindu  law)  remanying.  Rights  of  inheritance  or 
of  maintenance,  which  the  female  heir  possesses  in 
the  property  of  the  late  owner  at  the  time  of  her 
remarriage,  shall  cease  and  determine  upon  her  re- 
marriage. But  a  right  of  properly  conferred  by  wUI, 
which  is  lai^er  than  the  widow's  estate  under  the 
Hindu  law,  shall  not  so  determine. 

Supposing  the  widow  remarries,  and  after  her  re-  Effsotoi 
marriage  her  son  or  other  descendant  dies,  to  whom  £^^(„ 
she  would  be  an  heir  under  the  Hindu  law,  would  "'*"■ 
the  feet  of  her  previous  remarriage  preclude  her  firom 
succeeding  to  such  property  ?     This  question  was 
nosed  in  the  case  of  Okkorah  Soot  v.  Bheden  Barianee,^ 
■  10  w.  B,  84. 
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Lbctum  in  which  the  pMntiff  daimed  to  Bucoeed  to  the 
—  property  of  her  son,  who  had  died  afier  she  had 
remarried.  Kemp,  J.,  held,  she  was  entitled  to  suc- 
ceed. He  observed  that,  *'  at  the  time  of  her  remar- 
riage, no  rights  and  interests,  either  in  the  estate  of 
her  deceased  husband,  or  in  the  estate  of  his  lineal 
successor,  the  son,  ha(f  become  vested  in  the  plaintiff ; 
therefore,  no  estate  in  which  she  had  any  rights  and 
interests  ceased  and  determined  upon  her  remarriage. 
After  the  remarriage  the  son  died,  and  the  estate 
which  he  inherited  from  his '  ikther  devolved  on  the 
pl^tifF,  and  under  Sec.  5  of  the  same  Act,  viz.,  XV 
of  1856,  she  does  not  by  reason  of  her  remarriage 
forfeit  her  right  thereto."  Jackson,  J.,  differed  from 
the  judgment  of  Justice  Kemp.  He  held  that  the 
plaintiff  was  not  entitled  to  succeed,  "  as  the  policy 
of  the  law  seems  to  be  to  prevent  any  further  inter- 
ference by  the  widow,  after  her  remarriage,  in  her 
deceased  husband's  property,  or  as  stated  in  the 
abstract  of  this  section  given  at  the  head  of  that  law, 
that  the  rights  of  the  widow  in  her  deceased  hus- 
band's property  are  to  cease  on  her  remarrii^." 

Owing  to  this  difference  of  opinion  among  the 
Judges,  there  was  an  appeal  under  the  Charter. 
Peacock,  Q.  J.,  delivering  the  judgment  ot  the  Appel- 
late Bench,  observed  as  follows  : — "  In  the  present 
case,  at  the  time  of  her  remarriage,  the  property 
belonged  to  her  son,  and  she  had  no  right  fx  interest 
in  that  property.    It  came  to  her  by  inheritance  from 
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her  son,  who  died  after  her  remarriage.  If  the  eon  Lbctdmc 
had  pleased  he  might  have  given  the  property  to  his  — ~ 
mother  notwithstanding  her  remarriage.  At  the 
time  of  her  remarriage,  she  had  no  interest  in  her 
deceased  husband's  property  by  inheritance  to  her 
husband  or  to  his  lineal  successors.  It  could  not, 
therefore,  cease  or  detennine  upon  her  remarriage, 
and  if  she  had  died  at  the  time  when  she  had  re- 
married, the  property  would  never  have  descended 
to  her." ' 

Again,  suppose  in  the  Mitacshara  country  the 
mother  then  a  toife  succeeded  to  the  property  of  her 
son,  and  subsequently  became  a  widow  and  remarried. 
What  will  be  its  effect  upon  the  property  which  she 
had  inherited  from  his  son  ?  Would  she  forfeit  it,  or 
rettun  it,  is  a  somewhat  difficult  question  to  answer. 

As  she  did  not  get  the  property  as  a  widow,  it  may 
be  said  she  ought  not  to  be  deprived  of  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  may  be  said,  she  was  holding  the  pro- 
perty as  a  widow,  and  therefore,  on  her  remarriage, 
she  ought  to  be  deprived  of  it  by  this  section. 

What  would  be  the  effect  of  remarriage  upon  the 
property  of  the  widow  which  she  had  obtained  on  a 
partition  among  her  sons,  does  not  seem  to  be  pro- 
vided for  by  the  Act.  If  it  is  not  a'  right  or  interest 
which  she  has  in  the  property  of  her  husband  by 
inheritance,  or  by  way  of  maintenance,  then  she  will 

'  II  W.  B.,  83  ;  Me  also  HiuBt.  Enpan  e.  Enkmi  Singh,  Pnnjab  C<i>- 
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UiOTwx  retwn  it  on  her  remarriage  :  but  if  it  is  considered 
—     as  in  lieu  of  maintenance,  I  think  she  will  be  deprived 
of  it. 

The  third  section  provides  for  the  guardianship  of 
the  children  of  the  deceased  husband  on  remarriage 
of  his  widow.    It  is  as  follows  : — 

Bk.  III.  "  III.  On  the  remarrif^  of  a  Hindu  widow,  if  neither 
the  widow  nor  any  other  person  has  been  expressly  consti- 
tuted by  the  wUl  or  teatamentaiy  dispoaiUon  of  tlie 
deceased  biisband  the  guardian  of  his  children,  the  &ther 
or  paternal  grand&tber,  or  the  mother  or  paternal  grand- 
mother, of  the  deceased  husband,  or  any  male  relative  of 
tiie  deceased  husband,  may  petition  the  highest  Court  hav- 
ing ori^nal  jurisdiction  in  dvil  cases  in  the  place  where 
the  deceased  husband  was  domiciled  at  the  time  of  his 
death  for  the  appointment  of  some  proper  perstm  to  be 
guardian  of  the  said  cbildreu,  and  thereupon  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  the  sud  Court,  if  it  shall  think  fit,  to  appoint 
snch  guardian,  who,  when  appointed,  shall  be  oititled  to 
have  the  care  and  custody  of  the  said  children,  or  of  any 
of  them,  during  their  minority,  in  the  place  of  their 
mother ;  and  in  makiog  such  appointment  the  Court  shall 
be  guided,  so  far  as  may  be,  by  the  laws  and  roles  in  force 
touching  the  guardianship  of  children  who  have  neither 
£irther  nor  mother.  Frovided  that,  when  the  said  children 
have  not  property  of  their  own  sufficient  for  their  suppwt 
and  proper  education  whilst  nunors,  no  such  appointment 
shall  be  made  otherwise  thui  with  the  consent  of  the 
mother,  unless  the  proposed  guardian  shall  have  given 
security  for  the  support  and  proper  education  of  the 
childrra  whilst  minors." 
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The  fourth  and  the  fifth  sectionB  of  the  Act  are  in  lxcttu 

V. 

these  words  : —  — 

"  IV.  Nothing  in  this  Act  contained  shall  be  construed  Sees.  IV 
to  render  any  widow,  who,  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  any 
person  leaving  any  property,  is  a  childless  widow,  capahle 
of  inheritii^  the  whole  or  any  share  of  such  property,  if, 
before  the  passing  of  this  Act,  she  would  have  been  incap* 
able  of  inheriting  the  same  by  reason  of  her  being  a  child- 
less widow." 

"Y.  Except  as  in  the  three  preceding  sections  is  pro- 
vided, a  widow  shall  not,  by  reason  of  her  remaniage, 
forfeit  any  property,  or  any  right  to  which  she  would  other- 
wise be  entitled ;  and  evezy  widow  who  has  remarried 
shall  have  the  same  rights  of  inheritance  as  she  would 
have  had,  had  such  marriage  been  her  first  marriage." 
.  It  follows  from  this,  that  a  daughter,  -who  is  a  child- 
less widow  at  the  time  of  her  father's  death,  wUI  not, 
in  Bengal,  succeed  to  her  father's  property  by  the 
operation  of  this  Act :  she  will  not  be  considered  in 
the  light  of  a  daughter  who  is  likely  to  have  male 
issue.  But  supposing  a  childless  widowed  daughter 
marries  during  her  Other's  lifetime,  she  will,  on  her 
other's  death,  succeed  to  his  property  as  a  daughter 
Iftely  to  have  male  issue.  That  will  foUow  fi^jm  the 
eecond  part  of  Sec.  5.  It  will  foUow,  therefore, 
that  of  two  childless  widowed  daughters  of  a  Hindu, 
one  who  marries  during  her  father's  lifetime  will  be 
entitled  to  succeed  to  his  property  in  preferraice  to  Ms 
sister  who  chooses  to  remain  a  widow,  thus  holding 
out  a   direct  inducement  to  remarry  and  placing 
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lbctitkb  the  daughter  who  chooses  to  remain  a  widow  in  a  die- 

—     advantageouB  position.    Why  the  Legislature  should 

have  made  this  distinction,  it  is  difficult  to  see. 

The  real  truth  is,  that  this  Act  is  a  sort  of  compro- 
mise between  the  existing  Hindu  law  and  the  wish 
of  the  Legislature  not  to  change  that  law,  but  at  the 
same  time  to  legalise  the  remarriage  of  widows.  The 
existing  Hindu  law  is  based  upon  the  assumption 
that  the  marriage  of  widows  is  illegal :  when  such 
marriages  are  legalised,  and  made  part  of  the  exist- 
ing Hindu  law,  the  consequence  is,  that  startling 
anomalies  appear.  The  Act  does  not  fit  into  the 
existing  frame-work  of  Hindu  law,  in  which  there  is 
no  place  for  it. 

Again,  suppose  a  Hindu  dies  leaving  two  daugh- 
ters, A,  a  childless  widow,  and  B,  having  or  likely 
to  have  male  issue.  In  this  case  B  succeeds  to  hex 
father's  property.  Supposing  the  other  daughter  A, 
after  her  father's  death,  remarries,  and  has  sons,  and 
then  B  dies  leaving  sons.  In  this  case  who  will 
succeed  to  the  property  ?  By  Sec.  2  of  the  Act  the 
sons  of  ^  are  all  legitimate,  therefore,  the  correct 
view  win  be  that  the  sons  of  A  and  B  will  both  suc- 
ceed to  the  property  simultaneously.  This  involves 
an  anomaly  that  the  sons  of  A  succeed  to  her  other's 
property  while  she  herself  is  living.  The  Hindu 
law  does  not  allow  the  daughter's  sons  to  succeed 
in  supersession  of  their  mother,  who  is  living. 
There  is  a*  further  anomaly  in  this,  viz.,  that  the 
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sons  of  A,  who  may  be  bom  aj^  the  death  of  B,  do  liBcruma 
not  Bucoeed  at  all.  — 

The  sixth  section  of  the  Act  is  in  these  words  :-r- 
"  VL  Wtatever  words  spoken,  ceremonies  performed,  or  8ec.TL 
engagements  made,  on  the  marriage  of  a  Hindu  female  who 
has  not  been  previouslj  married,  are  sufficient  to  consti- 
tute a  valid  marriage,  shall  have  the  same  effect  if  spoken, 
performed,  or  made  on  the  marriage  of  a  Kinda  widow ; 
and  no  marriage  skail  be  declared  invahd  on  the  ground 
that  such  words,  ceremonies,  or  engagements  are  inappli- 
cable to  the  case  of  a  widow." 

From  this  it  will  appear  that  the  same  ceremonies 
which  render  the  first  marriage  of  a  woman  valid  will 
also  be  effectual  in  making  the  remarriage  of  a  widow 
valid.  A  question  might  arise  as  to  what  is  to  bewhKtiahei 
gotra  of  the  widow  at  the  time  of  her  marriage.  Is 
it  the  gotra  of  her  father,  or  the  gotra  of  her  deceased 
husband  ?  Pundit  Ishwar  Chunder  Vidyasagar  has 
pointed  out'  that,  at  the  time  of  her  remarriage,  the 
father's  gotra  of  the  widow  is  to  be  mentioned  as 
her  gotra  ;  and  that  a  female,  even  after  her  marriage, 
retains  the  gotra  of  her  &ther.  This  latter  proposi- 
tion seems  opposed  to  the  weight  of  authorities 
which  declare  that  a  woman  after  her  marriage  passes 
into  the  gotra  of  her  husband,  which  from  that  time 
becomes  her  gob'a.  If  Vidyasagar's  proposition  is 
correct,  it  will  follow  that  the  widow  can  lawfully 
remarry  a  person  who    belongs    to    her    deceased 

'  widow  MMiinca  TtkI,  pp.  16E— 173. 
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Lbcturk  hnsband's  gotra,  he  not  being  her  sagoira ;  and  con* 
—  sequentiy  she  can  lawfiilly  many  her  deceased 
husband's  elder  brother,  or  even  her  own  father-in- 
law.  There  is  nothing  in  the  rules  of  prohibited 
d^rees  in  marriages  "which  can  bar  such  marriages, 
if  those  persons  belong  to  a  different  gotra  firom  the 
widow.  Thus  marriages  will  be  sanctioned  between 
persons  whose  connection  according  to  Hindu  law 
would  be  considered  as  mohapatuck,  great  sin/ 
These  difficulties  are  avoided  if  the  widow  is  treated 
as  still  belonging  to  the  gatra  of  her  deceased  hus- 
band. 

The  seventh  section  of  the  Act,  which  is  the  last 
section,  is  in  these  words  : — 

See  vir.  "  VII.  If  the  widow  remarrying  is  a  minor  whose  mar- 
riage has  not  been  consummated,  she  shall  not  remarry 
without  the  consent  of  her  father,  or  if  she  has  no  father, 
of  her  paternal  grandfather,  or  if  she  has  no  such  grand- 
&ther,  of  her  mother,  or  failing  all  these,  of  her  elder 
brother,  or  failing  also  brothers,  of  her  next  male  relative. 
All  persons  knowingly  abetting  marriage  made  contrary  to 
the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  liable  to  imprison^ 
ment  for  any  term  not  exceeding  one  year,  or  to  fine,  or  to 
both.  And  all  marriages  made  contrary  to  the  provisions 
of  this  section  may  be  declared  void  by  a  Court  of  law. 
Provided  that,  in  any  question  regarding  the  vaUdity  of  a 
marriage  made  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
such  consent  as  is  aforesaid  shall  be  presumed  until  the 
contrary  is  proved,  and  that  no  such  marriage  shall  be 

'  He&o,  Ctup.  XI,  T.  69. 
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declared  void  after  it  has  been  consummated.    In  the  case  Lectukb 

V. 
of  a  widow  who  is  of  full  age,  or  whose  mairiage  had  been      _>~ 

consummated,  her  own  consent  shall  be   sufficient   consent 

to  constitute  her  lemarriage  lawful  and  vahd." 

ThiB  section  enumeratea  the  persons  whose  consent 
is  necessary  to  render  the  marriage  of  a  minor  widow 
valid.  In  the  case  of  a  widow  whose  marriage 
has  been  consummated,  her  own  consent  alone  will 
be  sufficient.  Now,  seeing  the  very  early  ^e  in 
which  marriages  of  girls  in  this  country  are  con- 
summated, the  propriety  of  allowing  girls  of  such 
tender  years  to  dispose  themselves  of  in  marriages, 
unrestrained  by  the  wishes  of  their  relatives,  seems 
extremely  questionable. 

This  Act,  so  important  in  its  provisions,  has  almost  ■niewid..w 
remmned  a  dead  letter  in  the  statute  book,  although  am  h.» 
it  is  passed  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.    It  is  «**^*<'- 
still  a  fact  that  very  few  marriages  among  the  high 
caste  Hindus  have  taken  place  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  the  consequence  is, 
that  questions  bearing  upon  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  have  rarely  come  up  before  the  Courts  for  ad- 
judication. 

The  Hindu  community  at  large  has  not  accepted  The  Hin- 
Fundit  Ishwar  Chunder  Vidyasagar's  interpretation  not«c«pt- 
of  the  Shasters  as  correct.    It  does  not  seem  to  be 
convinced  by  his  arguments,   otherwise  I   take  it, 
widow  marriages  would  have  been  ere  long  more 
frequent,  and  would  have  been  by  this  time  a  well 
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leotukm  established  custom  in  the  country.  The  move- 
—  ment  would,  probably,  have  Bucceeded  better,  if, 
instead  of  an  appeal  to  the  Legislature,  which  is  alien 
in  its  constitution,  a  grand  congress  of  the  Hindus 
learned  in  the  Shasters  throughout  the  country,  and 
representing  all  possible  shades  of  opinion,  had  been 
called  under  the  presidency  of  some  of  its  respected 
leaders,  and  the  orthodox  nature  of  the  measure  had 
been  established  by  the  decision  of  such  an  assembly. 
Such  a  decision  would  have  been,  among  the  Hindus, 
what  the  decree  of  an  .^umenical  Council  is  among 
the  Roman  catholics,  and  would  have  been  accepted 
by  the  mass  of  Hindus  as  genuine  shaster,  and  the 
social  reform  would  have  been  earned  out  most 
successfully. 
ThttBeet  The  effect  of  a  change  of  religion  by  a  Hindu 
bj^B^"  widow  upon  the  property  which  she  holds,  becomes 
n  widow.  gQineti[jjjeg  ^n  important  question.  Act  XXI  ctf 
1850  will  save  a  forfeiting  of  her  rights,  which  the 
Hindu  law  would  otherwise  have  inflicted  upon  her.* 
If  after  her  conversion  she  remarried,  will  Sec.  2  of 
Act  XV  of  1856  deprive  her  of  the  estate  which 
she  obtained  as  a  Hindu  widow  ?  The  Bengal  High 
Court  answered  this  question  in  the  negative.* 
There  the  Hindu  widow  had  become  a  Mahomedan, 
and  had  afterwards  married  a  Mahomedan.  The 
reversionary  heir  of  her  Hindu  husband  sued  for 

■  See  mite,  p.  162. 
*  Gopal  Singh  c.  Dhnnguee,  3  W.  B.,  SOS. 
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1  of  the  property  which  she  obtained  as  a  lbctum 
Hindu  widow.  The  Court  held,  "  that  the  Hindu  • — 
law  will  not  apply  to  the  defendant,  as  it  is  found  as 
a  &ct  that,  when  she  remarried,  she  wus  not  a  Hindu, 
but  a  Mahomedan.  We  are  equally  clearly  of  opini- 
on, that  the  real  principle  to  be  kept  in  view  ia,  that 
of  equity  and  good  conscience  under  Sec.  3,  Act  XXI 
of  1850  ;  and  that,  under  this  principle,  and  that 
laid  down  in  Sec.  9,  Reg.  VII  of  1832,  conversion 
should  not  involve  forfeiture  of  inheritance." 

The  correctness  of  this  decision  is  open  to  question. 
If  the  defendant  in  the  case  is  a  Hindu  widow,  she 
is  subject  to  the  disability  of  a  Hindu  widow  after 
remarriage  under  Sec.  2  of  Act  XV  of  1859.  If 
she  is  not  a  Hindu  widow,  then  she  cannot  continue 
to  hold  the  property,  which  is  given  to  her  as  a 
Hindu  widow. 

There  is  a  singular  contradiction  between  Act  XV  contraaie- 

°  tion  be- 

ef 1856  and  the  case  of  Kerry  Kolitany. '     If  at^^jArt^ 

widow  remarried  she  will  lose  her  husband's  property  ^'^* 
by  Sec.  2  of  the  Act,  but  if  she  became  unchaste,  K^uny. 
she  wiU  continue  to  bold  the  property.  Therefore, 
a  honest  widow  who  from  conviction  remarries,  is 
subjected  to  the  forfeiture  of  her  rights  ;  but  a  liber- 
tine widow  is  protected  from  similar  forfeiture. 
Does  not  the  decision  in  the  case  of  Kerry  Kolitany, 
as  compared  with  Act  XV  of  1856,  hold  out  induce- 
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lEOTUM  ments  to  widows  to  become  unchaste,  rather  than 

—    remany  under  the  sanction  of  law  and  religion  ? 

widnw  I  iiave  been  considering  up  to  this  time  the  mar- 

m"1iine"  "age  of  widows  as  authorized  by  Act  XV  of  1856. 

by  coawm.  j^-^^^  j^j^^  howevcr,  Certain  classes  of  Hindua  among 

whom  the  marriage  of  a  widow  was  allowed  by 

custom.     These,  I  take  it,  will  be  governed  by  the 

custom  on  the  subject  rather  than  by  the  Act  of 

3856  ;  as  among  them  the  remarriage  of  the  widow 

owes  its  origin  to  custom,  so  the  incidents  connected 

with  that  marriage  must  be  governed  by  the  same 

custom. 

I  may  mention  to  you,  however,  that  the  custom 
of  remarriage  of  widows  obtains  only  among  the 
very  lowest  castes  of  Hindus.  In  the  Bengal  Presi- 
dency it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  a  well 
recognised  custom  on  the  subject,  at  all  obtains 
among  any  caste  of  the  Hindus.  Where  instances 
are  met  with,  they  are  found  among  the  very  lowest 
castes,  and  even  among  them,  they  are  not  treated  as 
recognised  unions,  but  as  Illegitimate  and  improper 
connections. 

In  the  other  Presidencies,  however,  though   still 

confined  among  the  lower  classes  only,  these  marriages 

The  Pat  or  have  obtained  a  recognised  footing.     Such  marriages 

nwrriage.    are  Called  Pat  among  the  Mahrattas,   and  Natra  in 

Guzerat.^     I   may   mention  to  you,  however,   that 

this  kind  of  union  is  also  allowed  to  women  who 

■  Steele,  pp.  26,  16fi  ;  itc  Eahi  v.  Gobiuda  Valad  Teja,  I.  L.  B.,  1  Bom.,  97. 
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are  wives,  and  who  are  separated  from  their  husbands  lkctchr 
by  a  sort  of  divorce,  which  is  allowed  under  certain  — 
specified  circumstances  ;  as  for  instance,  when  the 
husband  is  proved  to  be  impotent,  or  the  parties  con- 
tinually  quarrel,  or  where  the  marriage  was  irregu- 
larly concluded,  or  where  by  mutual  consent  the 
husband  breaks  his  wife's  neck  ornament,  and  gives 
her  a  char  chittee} 

"Where  a  widow  enters  into  this  form  of  a  Pat  ESecti  at  % 
marriage,  she  is  obliged  to  give  up  all  she  inherited  "*£»• 
&om  her  first  husband  to  her  husband's  relations  ; 
she  is  allowed  to  retain  only  what  was  given  to  her 
by  her  parents.'  This  is  in  the  Bombay  Presidency ; 
and  the  same  principle  has  been  applied  by  the 
Madras  High  Court  to  the  case  of  the  second  marriage 
of  a  Maraver  woman.'  The  custody  of  the  children, 
except  iniants,  also  belongs  to  the  representatives  of 
the  first  husband.* 

That  such  marriages  are  considered  very  inferior 
is  clear  from  the  social  status  accorded  to  a  Pat 
widow.  It  is  the  custom  among  the  castes  that 
allow  Pat  marriages,  that  women  forming  Pat  are 
excluded  from  preparing  food  at  sacrifices  and  festi- 
vals, and  from  being  present  at  the  marriages  even  of 
their  own  children/    Though  subject  to  these  disabi- 

'  Steele,  p.  169. 

*  Steele,  p.  169 ;  Weals  and  Bnhler,  p.  W  ;  HtHkoanwar  v.  Bvtton  Bms, 
1  Borndklle,  131 ;  Treekmnjee  v.  Ht.  Luo,  2  Bomdalle,  361. 

■  Harxig>7i  c.  ViromokAli,  L  L.  B.,  I  Had.,  226. 

*  Steele,  p.  169,  *  Steele,  p.  169. 
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Lbctubb  lities,  the  children  of  Pat  widows  are  never  considered 

V, 

—     illegitimate.    They  are  legitimate  equally  with  those 
by  their  first  marriage. 

I  shall  now  explain  to  you  the  causes  that  will 
'  operate   as   an  extinction  of  the  widow's  title   to 
property.     They  are,  as  in  the  case  of  any  other 
owner  or  holder  of  property,  the  following  : — 

1.  By  death. 

2.  By  degradation. 

3.  By  quitting  the  order  of  a  householder.' 
A  person  is  said  to  incur  degradation  (wrficn)  if  he 

commits  one  of  the  five  ofiences  which  are  enumerated 
as  great  sins  ("iTmnw),*  viz. : — 

1.  Killing  a  Brahmin. 

2.  Drinking  forbidden  liquor. 

3.  Stealing  gold  &om  a  priest. 

4.  Adultery  with  the  wife  of  a  father,  natoral  or 
spiritual. 

5.  Association  with  such  as  commit  any  one  of 
the  above  four  offences.* 

A  person  is  said  to  quit  the  order  of  a  householder, 
when  he  enters  either  the  third  or  the  fourth  stage 
of  a  man's  existence, — that  is,  when  he  becomes  a 
Vanaprashtka  or  a  Yati.* 

The  widow's  title  to  the  property  of  her  husband 


■  Dkjabhaga,  Ohip.  I,  p*n.  31. 

■  Bnhmft  Pnnna,  quoted  in  Digett,  Book  V,  Chi^  V.  Bw.  t,  t.  S33. 

■  Henu,  Chsp.  XI,  t.  5S.  '  Heua,  Cliap.  VI. 
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would,  I  think,  be  extdnguished  by  either  of  those  i^otuu 
three  contingencies.    In  a  case  which  is  reported  ia     — 
Macnaghten's    Hindu    Law,   Vol.   II,  p.   130,   the 
following  question  was  put  to  the  PoucWtB  : — 

A  person  dies,  leaving  a  widow  and  two  sons  of 
his  brother  ;  the  widow  is  living,  but  has  quitted  the 
prder  of  a  housekeeper,  and  retired  from  the  world  ; 
she  had  not  executed  any  deed,  either  of  glfl  or  sale, 
in  &Tor  of  her  husband's  nephews.  In  this  case,  are 
they  entitled  to  the  property  by  reason  of  the 
extinction  of  her  temporal  affections  ? 

To  which  the  Pundits  returned  the  following 
answer : — 

If  the  widow  has  really  relinquished  her  right  to 
her  husband's  property,  and  quitted  the  order  of  a 
householder,  her  husband's  brother's  sons  become 
entitled  to  the  property  left  by  her,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  of  her  not  having  made  any  provision  in 
thdr  favor. 

How  far  degradation  from  caste  would  be  a  ground  pw^*- 
for  the  extinction  of  the  widow's  title  to  property,  is  ^^'^3; 
now  a  somewhat  open  question.    Reg.  VII  of  1832  ^^ 
was  passed,  among  other  objects,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  law  that  shall  be  applicable  to  suits 
between  persons  of  the  Hindu  and  Mahomedan  per- 
suasions respectively. 
.    Sec.  9  of  the  Regulation  enacted  as  follows  : — 

"  IX.    It  is  hereby  declared,  however,  that  the  above  8a&  9. 
rules  are  int^ided,  and  shall  be.  h^,  to  apply  to  such  of  I'saa, 
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IiBCTUKi  persons  only  as  shall  be  hand  fide  professors  of  those  reli- 
,-i.  giouB  at  the  time  of  the  application  of  tihe  law  to  the  case, 
and  were  designed  for  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  such 
persons,  not  for  the  deprivation  of  the  rights  of  others. 
Whenever,  therefore,  ia  any  civil  suit,  the  parties  to  such 
suit  may  be  of  different  persuasions,  when  one  party  shall 
be  of  the  Hindu,  and  the  other  of  the  Mahomedan  persua- 
sion, or  where  one  or  more  of  the  parties  to  the  suit 
shall  not  be  either  of  the  Mahomedan  or  Hindu  perauasiooB, 
the  laws  of  those  religions  shall  not  be  permitted  to 
operate  to  deprive  such  party  or  parties  of  any  property 
to  which  but  for  the  operation  of  such  laws  they  would 
have  been  entitied.  In  all  such  cases  the  decision  shall  be 
governed  by  the  principles  of  justice,  equity,  and  good 
conscience ;  it  being  clearly  understood,  however,  that  this 
provision  shall  not  be  considered  as  justifying  the  intro* 
doction  of  the  English,  or  any  foreign  law,  or  the  appli- 
cation to  such  cases  of  any  rules  not  sanctioned  by  those, 
principles." 

That  Regulation'  was  expressly  ordained  for'  the 
Presidency  of  Fort  William.  The  Legislature,  how- 
ever, thought,  that  the  piinciple  contained  in  Sec.  d  of 
that  Regulation,  emhodying  a  rule  of  toleration,  ought 
to  be  extended  over  the  whole  of  British  India. 
Act  XXI  The  result  of  this  conviction  is  embodied  in  Act  XXI 
of  1850,  which  enacts  (Sec.  1)  as  follows  : — 

"  L  So  much  of  any  law  or  usage  now  in  force  within 
the  territories  subject  to  the  Qovemment  of  the  East  India. 
Company,  as  inflicts  on  any  person  forfeiture  of  righta 
of  proper*  y,  or  may  be  held  in  any  way  to  impair  or  affect 
any  right  of  inheritance,  by  reason  oi  his  or  her  renounce 
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Ing,  or  having  been  ezcladed  from  the  communion  of  any  tixcrtrKE 
religion,  or  bung  deprived  of  caste,  shall  cease  to  be     — - 
enforced  aa  law  in  the  Courts  of  the  East  India  Company, 
and  in  the  Courts  established  by  Boyal  Charter  within  the 
said  territories." 

Conflicting  opinions  have  been  expressed,  as  I 
have  mentioned  before,'  as  to  the  construction  of 
this  Act.  The  Bengid  Sadder  Court  held,'  that  this 
Act  only  applied  to  the  cases  of  loss  of  caste  owing 
to  change  of  religion.  But  that  the  forfeiture  will 
not  be  saved  if  the  loss  of  caste  was  owing  to  any 
other  cause  than  a  change  of  reli^on.  Sir  Barnes 
Peacock  held  a  contrary  opinion.'  He  thought  that 
the  forfeiture  would  be  saved  in  all  cases  whether  the 
loss  of  caste  was  owing  to  a  change  of  reli^on  or 
from  any  other  cause.  Peacock,  C.J.,  followed  tne 
interpretation  of  the  Act  as  given  by  Peel,  C.J.,  in 
Somomoyee  Dossee  v.  Nemy  Chum  Doaa*  Sir  C. 
Scotland  seems  apparently  to  have  put  the  same  con- 
struction upon  this  Act.' 

The  current  of  authorities,  therefore,  is  in  favor  of 
the  proposition  that  the  forfeiture  of  property  will  be 
aaved  whether  the  loss  of  caste  is  owing  to  a  change 
of  religion  or  from  any  other  cause. 


<  Sm  rtnto,  p,  162. 

■  lUjkamwM  Doom  «.  OoUbee  Dowe,  Bod.  Doo.  for  1868,  p.  tSW. 

*  BbtnngiiiT  Debee  e.  Jt^lull  DebM,  M  W.  B.,  81,  A.  O.  J. 

•3TqrlorKidB«U,B00. 

'  FkndaiT*  tOmmt  v.  PnU  TaUrer,  1  SWAm,  p.  182. 
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iiKTUBB  ThiB  protection  from  fbrfeiture,  based  upon  Act 
—  XXI  of  1850,  was  applied  to  the  case  of  the  Hindu 
widow  by  Sir  Barnes  Peacock,  expressly  dissenting 
from  the  decision*  of  Justice  Markby,  who  held  that 
the  Hindu  widow  may  forfeit  the  widow's  estate  on 
account  of  degradation  or  loss  of  caste  for  a  bid 
which  has  not  been  expiated.  The  Full  Bench,  in 
the  case  of  Kerry  Kolitany,  however,  expressed  no 
ojnnion  aa  to  the  effect  of  Act  XXI  of  1850  apon 
the  widow's  estate  in  case  she  was  held  liable  to 
forfeit  the  same  on  account  of  unchaatity. 

'  Matnngliv  DAm  «.  JoykaU  Debw,  U  W.  B^  2S,  A.  a  S. 
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THE  HATUBS  AHD  BITKNT  OP  THE  WIDOW'S  BSTATB. 

Widow'i  «*tet«,  iti  Dfttnie  and  sxteat — The  BntlioritiM  irenerally  lOant 
(m  thi*  pdnb— Th«  HitM^Lsra— Th«  Tinds  Chlntunonl— The  Daja- 
Uuga — Bapoitad  omm  —  JgritwO  Byiaek  t.  ^m-rwniiiibry  Dome — 
Widow  antJtled  to  poBWiMion — Of  moreabte  and  inmioTealile  propeTt7 
erf  Iter  hnaband — Her  power  of  alienation — Conaliuuni — Sir  F.  Mao^ 
saglitos'i  remarki  on  the  jhdgmBst— Effect  of  the  Jndgment  aa 
r^arda  moreabte  propett]'— The  widow's  power  orer  moreabla 
pnpertj  in  MlUiila  abaolnte — 8re»  Narain  Sof  r.  Bh^a  Jha — Grro- 
neoni  applioatjon  of  English  law  terms  to  Hlndn  law — Widow's 
Mtata  is  not  the  English-law  life-eatata — Form  of  dearee  deolaring 
tb»  widow's  estat«— The  widow  fnllj  lepreaenti  the  eetato— The 
SieagHnft  ease — Nebin  £kw«der  Chtieierbtittf  v.  Ittwr  Cknuder 
CtiMttfrfrvMy— What  twn  the  widow  alao  ban  the  rerersioner— 
JedM  JfoitM  Dt^M  T.  Stuvia  Prtnmu  JTmiUi^m— Ccmolosion. 

I  sHAUi  now  explun  to  you  the  extent  of  ths  widmr'a 

'  "  Mtate,  iu 

interest  which  the  widow  poBseeaeB  over  the  property  n*""  "d 
inherited  hy  her.  I  have  pointed  out  before,  that  it 
is  now  settled  law  in  all  the  schools  that  the  widow 
sacceeda  to  her  husband's  property  :  in  Bengal,  under 
all  circumstances  ;  in  the  other  schools,  according  to 
the  state  of  the  family  of  which  her  husband  was  a 
member.  But  the  authorities  are  generally  silent  as  The 
to  the  nature  or  extent  of  her  rights,  at  least  the  v^oMj 

ailmtoD 

subject  has  not  been  expresdy  and  separately  dis-  "^  v^^ 
cussed.     This  omission  is  remarkable,  and  has  been 
the  caoBe  of  a  considerable  conflict  in  the  case-law  on 
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Lbototm  the  subject ;  for  the  great  majority  of  cases  in  our 
—  Courts  for  nearly  three  quarters  of  a  century  depended 
upon  the  extent  of  her  rights  and  the  limitations  to 
be  imposed  upon  them.  The  omission  probably  arose 
from  a  consciousness  on  the  part  of  the  commentators, 
thatthewidoWjlivingunderthecontrol  of  her  relations, 
■will  not  afford  much  occasion  to  them  to  complain  of 
her  acts,  which  it  was  thought  would  not  be  exer- 
cised completely  independent  of  them  or  of  their 
advice.  That  the  acts  of  the  widow  would  ever  be 
exercised  in  such  a  manner  as  to  justify  hostile  criti- 
dsm  on  the  part  of  the  next  takers  was  not  contem- 
plated ;  and  that  they  would  form  the  subject  of 
appeal  to  the  Courts  of  the  country  called  upon  to 
decide  between  the  widow  or  her  alienee  and  the 
next  taker,  was  considered  still  more  remote. 

Unfortunately,  however,  in  the  present  times  "  the 
relations  of  Hindu  widows  with  the  families  of  their 
deceased  husbands  are  not  always  amicable,  whose 
personal  liberty  is  now,  it  may  be  said,  wholly  un- 
limited, and  whose  enjoyment  of  the  estate  not  merely 
defers,  but  often  seriously  impiars,  the  prospects  of 
reversioners."^  As  a  consequence  of  this  state  of 
things,  probably  more  cases  come  before  our  Courts 
for  discussion  of  widow's  rights  than  all  the  other 
cases  upon  Hindu  law  put  together. 

TbaHitu.     In  the  Mitacshara,  tiiere  is  no  discussion  whatever 
of  the  extent  of  widow's  rights  over  the  property 

■  Per  Jaokwn,  J.,  In  KenjrKolituiMK.Hoiilnm  Kolita,  IB  W.  K.,  iOI. 
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inherited  by  her  flfom  her  husband,  and  the  Privy  i-sotowi 
Council  had  to  complain  of  this  in  their  judgment    — 
in  the  case  of  Bhugt/Bandeen  Dohey  v.  Mytm  Baee} 

The  author  of  the  Vivada  Chintamoni  has  disposed  TtnTii-iida 

,     ChinU- 

of  the  whole  subject  in  one  short  sentence.  He""""- 
quotes  firom  die  Mahabharata  the  following  pas- 
sage : — "  For  women  the  heritage  of  their  husbands 
is  pronounced  applicable  to  use,  let  not  women  on 
any  account  make  waste  of  their  husband's  we^th  ;" 
and  adds, — "  Here  waste  means  sale  and  gift  at  thdr 
own  pleasure."* 

The  author  of  the  Dayabhaga  is  probably  the  only  The  D>7a- 
writer  who  has  discussed  the  subject  with  anything 
like  fullness.  The  subject  occurs  in  Chap.  XI, 
Sec.  i,  paras.  56  to  66.  After  establishing  the  pro- 
position that  die  widow  is  entitled  to  succeed,  he  goes 
on  to  consider  the  extent  of  her  interest  over  pro- 
perty inherited  by  her.     He  says : — 

Fara.  66. — "  But  the  wife  must  only  enjoy  her  hus- 
band's estate  after  bis  demiso.  She  is  not  entitled  to  moke 
a  gift,  mortgage,  or  sale  of  it.  Thus  Katyayana  says, — '  Let 
tlie  childleas  widow,  preserving  unsullied  the  bed  of  her 
lord,  and  abiding  with  her  venerable  protector,  enjoy 
with  moderation  the  property  until  her  death ;  after  her 
let  the  heiiB  take  it.' 

Po/ra,  67. — "  Abiding  with  her  venerable  protector, 
that  is,  witii  her  father-in-law  or  others  of  her  husband's 
family,  let  her  eujoy  her  husband's  estate  during  her  life ;;. 

>  11  Huoro'B  L  A.,  (S«.  *  Page  393. 
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Lscnnu  and  not,  aa  with  her  separate  property,  make  a  ^t,  morfr- 

gage,  or  sale  of  it  at  her  pleasure.    But  when  she  dies,  the 

daughters  or  others  who  would  be  regularly  heirs  in  de- 
fault of  the  wife  take  the  estate  ;  not  the  kinsmen,  since 
these  being  inferior  to  the  daughter  and  the  rest  ought  not 
to  exclude  those  heirs ;  for  the  widow  debars  them  of  the 
succession ;  and  the  obstacle  being  equ&lly  removed  if  her 
right  cease  or  never  take  effect,  it  can  be  no  bar  to  their 
claim. 

Para.  58. — "  Nor  shall  the  heirs  of  the  woman's  sepa- 
tate  property  as  her  brothers,  &c.,  take  the  snccessicm,  on 
fiiilure  of  daughtera  and  daughter's  sons  to  the  exclusion 
of  her  husljand's  heirs;  for  the  right  of  those  persona 
whose  succession  is  declared  under  that  head  is  relative  to 
the  property  of  a  woman  other  than  that  which  is  inherit- 
ed by  her.  Katyayana  has  propounded  by  separate  texts 
the  heirs  of  a  woman's  property,  and  his  text  declaratory 
•  of  the  successiqfi  to  heritage  would  be  tautology ;  conse- 
qaently  heritage  is  not  ranked  with  woman's  peculiar 
property. 

Para,  69. — "  Therefore,  those  persons  who  are  exhi- 
bited in  a  passage  above  cited  as  the  next  heirs  on  failure 
of  prior  claimants,  shall,  in  like  manner,  ae  they  would 
have  succeeded  if  the  widow's  right  had  never  taken  effect, 
equally  sncceed  to  the  residue  of  the  estate  remaining  after 
her  use  of  it  upon  the  demise  of  ttie  widow  in  whom  the 
succession  had  vested.  At  such  time  when  the  widow  dies 
or  when  her  right  ceases,  the  succession  of  daughters  and 
the  rest  is  proper,  since  they  confer  greater  benefits  on  the 
deceased  by  the  oblations  presented  by  them  than  other 
clumauts,  such  aa  tixe  ea^pindaa  above  mentioned. 
Para.  60.—"  Thus  in  the  Mahabhw^ta,  in  the  chapter 
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entitled  Danadharma,  it  is  said, — 'for  women,  herit^^  Lhttdbi 

(^  their  husbands  is  pronounced  applicable  to  use.    Let     1 

not  women  on  any  account  make  waste  c£  their  husband's 
wealth.' 

Para.  61. — "  Even  use  should  not  be  by  wearing  deli- 
cate apparel  and  similajr  luxuries :  but  since  a  widow  bene* 
fits  her  husband  by  the  preservation  of  her  person,  the  use 
of  property  sufficient  for  that  purpose  is  authorised.  In 
like  manner,  since  the  benefit  of  the  husband  is  to  bo 
consulted  even  a  gift  or  other  alienatioa  is  permitted  for 
the  completion  of  her  husband's  funeral  rites.  Accord- 
ingly the  author  says, '  let  not  women  make  waste.'  Here 
'waste'  intends  expenditure  not  useful  to  the  owner  of 
the  property. 

PanL  6S. — "  Hence,  If  she  be  unable  to  subsist  otherwise, 
she  is  authorised  to  mortgage  the  property;  or,  if  still 
unable,  she  may  sell  or  otherwise  alien  it ;  for  the  same 
reason  is  equally  applicable. 

Para.  63. — "  Let  her  give  to  the  paternal  uncles  and 
other  relatives  of  her  husband,  presents  in  proportion  to 
the  wealth  at  her  husband's  funeral  rites.  Vrihaspati 
directs  it,  saying  '  with  presents  offered  to  his  manes  and 
by  pious  liberality,  let  her  honor  the  paternal  uncles  of 
her  husband,  his  spiritual  parents  and  daughter's  sons,  the 
children  of  his  sisters,  his  maternal  uncles,  and  also  ancient 
and  unjurotected  persons,  guests,  and  females  of  the  fiunily.' 
The  term  '  paternal  uncle '  intends  any  aapmda  of  her 
husband ;  '  daughter's  sons,'  the  descendants  of  her  hus- 
band's daughter ;  '  children  of  his  sister,'  the  progeny  of 
her  husband's  sister's  son ;  '  maternal  uncles,'  her  hus- 
band's mother's  &mily.  To  these  and  to  the  rest,  let  her 
give  presentfl,  and  not  to  the  family  of  her  own  father, 
29 
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IixcTUBX  while  such  persons  are  forthcoming ;  for  the  specific  men- 
—     tion  of  paternal  uncles  and  the  rest  would  be  superfluotts. 

Para.  64- — "  With  their  consent,  however,  she  may  bestow 
gifts  on  the  kindred  of  her  own  father  and  mother.  Thus 
Nareda  says, — '  when  the  husband  is  deceased,  his  kin  are 
the  guardians  of  hia  childless  widow.  In  the  disposal  of 
the  properly  and  care  of  herself,  as  well  as  in  her  mainten- 
ance, they  have  fall  power.  But  if  the  husband's  family 
be  extinct,  or  contain  no  male,  or  be  helpless,  the  kin  of 
her  own  father  are  the  guardians  of  the  widow,  if  there 
be  no  relatives  of  her  husband  within  the  degree  of  a 
eapinda.  In  the  disposal  of  property  by  gift  or  otherwise, 
she  is  subject  to  the  control  of  her  husband's  fiuuily,  after 
his  decease,  and  in  default  of  sons. 

Para.  65. — "  In  like  manner  if  the  succession  have  devol- 
ved on  a  daughter,  those  persons  who  would  have  been 
heirs  of  her  father's  property  in  her  default  aa  her  son, 
her  paternal  grand&ther,  &e.,  take  the  succession  on  her 
death;" not  the  heirs  of  the  daughter's  property  as  her 
daughter's  son,  &c. 

Para.  66. — "  The  widow  should  ^ve  to  an  unmarried 
daughter  a  fourth  part  out  of  her  husband's  estate,  to 
delray  the  expenses  of  the  damsel's  marriage.  Since  sons 
axe  reijuired  to  give  that  allotment,  much  more  should  the 
wife  or  any  other  successor  give  a  like  portion." 

From  the  above  passages  the  following  propositions 
may  be  considered  as  established  : — 

1.     The  widow  must  enjoy  the  estate  during  her 


life. 
2. 
of  it. 


The  enjoyment  must  be  by  a  moderate  use 
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3.  The  use  should  not  be  by  wearing  delicate  t"^" 
apparel  and  similar  laxuries.  — " 

4.  She  IB  not  entitled  to  make  a  gift,  mortgage, 
or  sale  of  it. 

5.  But  a  gift  or  other  alienation,  is  permitted  for 
the  completion  of  her  husband's  funeral  lites. 

6.  If  the  widow  is  unable  to  subsist  otherwise, 
she  is  authorised  to  mortgage,  sell,  or  otherwise 
alien  it. 

7.  The  widow  is  permitted  to  make  presents  to 
the  sapindas  and  other  relatives  of  her  husband  at 
his  funeral  rites. 

8.  With  the  consent  of  her  husband's  relatives, 
she  may  bestow  gifts  on  the  kindred  of  her  own 
father  and  mother. 

9.  The  widow  is  enjoined  to  give  to  an  unmarried 
daughter  a  fourth  part  out  of  her  husband's  estate  to 
defray  the  marri^e  expenses  of  the  girl. 

10.  On  the  death  of  the  widow  tiie  property  goes 
to  the  heirs  of  her  husband,  and  not  to  the  heirs 
to  her  stridhan. 

11.  The  property  inh«rited  by  the  widow  dees 
not  become  her  stridhan. 

In  the  Yiramitrodaya,  yon  will  find  this  subject 
discussed^  at  some  length  in  Chap.  Ill,  Part  I, 
Section  3 ;  and  the  conclusion  at  which  the  author 
has  arrived  is  thus  stated  : 

"Therefore,  it  is  established  Uiat  in  making  gifts  for 
'  Od»p  Chnndei  Suku's  tnuulatlon,  pp.  136*111. 
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Lbcturk  spiritu&l  parpoae  as  well  as  in  making  sale  or  mortgage 
— '-  tot  the  purpose  of  performing  what  ia  necessary  in  a  spiri- 
tual or  temporal  point  of  view,  the  widow's  right  does 
certainly  extend  to  the  entire  estate  of  her  husband ;  the 
restriction,  however,  is  intended  to  prohibit  gifts  to  players, 
dancers,  and  the  like,  as  well  as  sale  or  mortgage  without 
necessity.  Accordingly,  the  teim  'being  moderate'  is 
iliserted ;  the  meaning  is,  thAt,  on  obtaining  the  property, 
she  shall  not  uselessly  spend  the  property.  The  passage  in 
the  MahaUiarata  on  the  reli^ous  merit  of  gifts,  however, 
strongly  supports  our  view,  for  it  begins  thus :  '  It  is 
ordained  that  the  property  of  the  husband,  when  devolving 
on  wives,  has  enjoyment  for  its  use.'  Here  enjoyment 
(upabhoga)  signifies  enjoyment  allied  to  religious  duty,  not 
however  vicious  enjoyment ;  '  ordained,'  i.  e.,  declared  by 
Menu  and  others.  In  the  latter  half  (of  the  passage)  the 
very  same  thing  is  expressed,  namely,  '  women  shall  not 
waste,' — i.  e.,  uselessly  expend  the  property  of  their  husbuid; 
by  the  phrase  *  on  any  account '  it  is  intimated,  that  waste 
is,  under  all  circumstances,  reprehensible ;  ajxihdra  (waste) 
is  theft, — making  useless  gifts  to  dancers,  players,  and  the 
like,  and  the  wearing  of  delicate  apparel,  &c.,  the  tasting  of 
jich  food,  &«.,  and  the  like,  also  being  improper  for  a  widow 
who  is  enjoined  to  restrain  her  passions,  are  equal  to  theft : 
thus  the  term  apahdra  (waste)  is  used  in  a  secondary  sense. 
But  gifts  and  the  like  for  religious  purposes  are  not  so,  and 
consequently  cannot  be  included  under  the  term  apahd^u 
or  waste.    Therefore  everything  ia  consistent." 

Repnried  The  reported  cases  on  the  subject  have  developed 
the  law  in  almost  all  its  hranches ;  the  development 
has  been  to  an  extent  probably  not  contemplated  by 
the  anciejit  legislatorfl.  I  propose  now  to  consider  the 
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effect  of   the  case-law  in  the  development  of  the  i.«ctum 
widow's  rights.  — 

The  earliest,  and  probably  the  moat  important,  case  rc/uiaath 
in  which  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  widow's  interest  ^T°" 
came  to  be  discuased,  is  the  case  of  Kasinautk  Bysack  ^^""^ 
arid  another  v.  Hurrosundery  Dossee}  In  that  case  the 
plaintiff  Hurrosunderi  Dossee,  as  the  widow  of  Bish- 
wanath  Bysack,  sued  her  huabaud'H  brothers  to  recover 
possession  of  her  husband's  property,  moveable  as 
Well  as  immoveable,  Jrom  the  hands  of  the  defendants. 
The  late  Supreme  Court  held  (East,  C.  J.,  presiding), 
that  Bishwanath  Bysack  having  died  without  issue, 
the  plfuntiff,  as  bis  widow,  was,  by  the  Hindu  law, 
entitled  to  an  interest  for  her  life  in  the  whole  of  his 
immoveable  estate,  and  to  an  absolute  interest  in  the 
whole  of  his  moveable  or  personal  estate.  A  bill  of 
revivor  was  afterwards  filed  by  the  defendants,  and 
the  Supreme  Court  amended  its  decree  by  declaring 
"  that  the  respondent  Hurrosunderi  Dossee  is  entitled 
to  the  real  and  personal  estate  of  her  husband,  to  be 
possessed,  used,  and  enjoyed  by  her  as  a  widow  of  a 
Hindu  husband  dying  without  issue,  in  the  ] 
prescribed  by  the  Hindu  law." 

Against  this  decree   of  the 
defendants  appealed  to  His  Majesty  in  Council  and 
the  judgment  was  delivered  by  Lord  Gifford.    On 
the  question  of  possession  of  the  property,  whether 

'  M«ntii«n'a  Cbim,  p.  49S. 
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leotubx  it  shall  be  with  the  widow  or  with  the  next  takers 
—  of  the  estate,  hie  Lordship  held  thus  : — "  Whether 
we  refer  to  them  (hooks  of  law),  or  to  the  opinion 
delivered  by  the  Pundits,  I  say,  all  of  these  autho- 
rities concur  in  the  proposition,  that  whatever  may 
be  the  extent  of  power  and  control  over  the  move- 
able and  immoveable  property  of  the  deceased  hus- 
band, she  is  entitled  to  the  possession  of  both,  and 
cannot  be  deprived  of  it  by  the  husband's  relations." 
Of  moTfl-  Referring  to  the  distinction  between  moveable  and 
^bC'ro"  ini^noveable  property,  Hie  Lordship  relied  upon  the 
^JX^  opinion  of  the  Pundit,  which  was  this  : — "  According 
""  to  the  Dayabhaga  and  other  Skasters  prevalant  in 
Bengal,  there  is  no  distinction  in  this  instance  between 
moveable  and  immoveable  property ;  the  widow  has 
a  life-interest  in  both  ;  she  has  not  an  absolute 
interest  in  such  property ;  and  that  she  has  a  right 
to  the  possession  of  such  property  subject  to  the 
control  of  her  husband's  relations."  His  Lordship, 
accordingly,  held,  that,  as  regards  "  that  part  of  the 
personal  property  in  question  which  was  in  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  which  principally  occasioned  the 
litigation,  instead  of  being  there,  had  been  in  the 
hands  of  the  widow,  the  appellants,  as  it  seems, 
according  to  the  Hindu  law,  could  not  have  taken 
it  from  her." 

The  argument  on  the  part  of  the  reversioners 
objecting  to  the  widow's  possession  as  prejudicing 
theu?  ulterior  interests  is  thus  answered  by  His  Lord- 
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ship : — "  It  has  been  argued,  however,  that  if  she  Lfctuek 
have  a  limited  interest  in  the  personalty,  she  ought  — 
not  to  have  the  possession  ;  but  that  it  ought  to  be 
secured  for  those  who  may  become  entitled  to  it  after 
her  death,  or  what  may  remain  of  it,  after  having 
disposed  of  any  part  of  that  property  in  the  way 
she  is  authorized  to  do  by  the  Hindu  law.  But  the 
answer  to  this  argument  appears  to  be  this, — that  is 
not  the  Hiadn  law,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  widow 
of  the  deceased  husband  is  the  person  who,  by  the 
law,  is  entrusted  with  the  possession  of  that  property  ' 

without  restriction ;  and  no  case  has  been  produced 
to  show  that  the  right  has  ever  been  interfered  with 
according  to  the  Hindu  law,  or  any  attempt  to 
dispute  it  in  any  Court  of  Judicature.  We  think, 
therefore,  that  the  Hindu  widow,  by  the  Hindu  law, 
is  entitled  to  the  absolute  possession  of  the  property." 

Regarding  the  power  of  alienation  by  the  widow,  n^r  power 
the  judgment  proceeded  to  state  as  the  result  of  these  tiou.""" 
different  opinions  of  the  Pundits,  that  the  widow 
"  has,  for  certain  purposes,  a  clear  authority  to  dis- 
pose of  her  husband's  property ;  she  may  do  it  for 
religious  pmrposes,  including  dowry  to  a  daughter, 
and  making  gifts  and  donations  to  the  husband's 
fiunily;  but  the  Pnndita  differ  in  this:  the  Court 
Pundits  say,  that  if  she  alienates  the  property  for 
other  purposes,  without  the  consent  of  the  husband's 
relations,  it  would  be  invalid ;  the  others  say,  that 
though  she  would  incur  moral  blame,  if  applied  for 
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lbctuee  purposes  not  allowed,  yet  the  act  would  be  valid  as 
—  against  the  relations  of  the  husband  j  in  that  respect, 
the  four  Pundits  differ  firom  the  Pundits  of  the  Court, 
founding  their  opinion  upon  the  doctrines  contjuned 
in  the  Ratnakara  and  Chintamoni,  not  overruled  by 
the  Dayahkaga  and  DayataUwa."  I  may  observe  here 
that  the  law  on  the  subject  as  it  has  been  held  since 
by  our  Courts,  makes  the  opinion  of  the  Court 
Pundits  correct,  and  that  of  the  other  Pundits  in- 
correct. 

The  conclusion  at  which  the  Privy  Council  arrived 
in  the  case  is  thus  stated  in  the  judgment :  "  That 
the  principle  on  which  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judi- 
cature at  Bengal  has  proceeded  is  the  right  principle, 
being  that,  in  the  contest  for  the  possession  of  the 
property  between  her  and  the  relations  of  her  hus- 
band, she  is  entitled  to  the  possession  of  the  property  ; 
but  that  she  is  only  entitled  to  enjoy  it  according  to 
the  rights  of  a  Hindu  widow,  which  rights,  it  appears 
to  me  to  be  absolutely  impossible  to  define — I  mean 
the  est^it  and  limit  of  her  power  of  disposing  of 
it ;  because  it  must  depend  upon  the  circumstanceB 
of  that  disposition  whenever  such, disposition  shall 
be  made,  and  must  be  consistent  with  the  law  regu- 
lating such  dispositions.  Under  these  circumstances, 
therefore,  we  are  of  opinion,  that  the  decree  appealed 
against  ought  to  be  af&rmed,  resting  npon  the  prin- 
ciple I  have  stated,  which,  as  it  appears  to  us,  is  the 
proper  principle  to  be  adopted  in  deciding  this  appeal." 
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As  regards  moveable  property  there  will  be  con-  lbctdm 
siderable  «^fficulty  on  the  part  of  the  reversioners  — 
in  protecting  their  contingent  interests  against  waate- 
fiil  expenditure  on  the  part  of  the  widow.  The  pro- 
perty bdng  in  the  widow's  hands,  which  may  be  cash, ' 
it  will  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  the  rever- 
sioners to  follow  it  in  the  hands  of  tiiird  persons, 
to  whom  it  may  be  secretly  conveyed  by  the  widow. 
Besides,  the  scale  of  her  expenditure  cannot  be  regu- 
lated except  by  her  own  choice  and  discretion,  and 
moveable  property  may  be  consnmed  by  such  waste&l 
expenditure  to  which  no  limit  can  be  prescribed,  or 
restraint  imposed,  by  the  reversioners.  The  interests 
of  the  next  takers  are  liable  to  be  seriously  pre- 
judiced by  intentional  waste  by  the  widow,  or  careless 
and  extravagant  expenditure  causing  waste.  The 
case  of  immoveable  property  is  essentially  different ; 
beyond  the  enjoyment  of  the  usufruct,  the  widow 
cannot  touch  or  otherwise  aSect  it  to  the  detriment 
of  the  reversioners,  unless  it  be  for  allowable  causes  ; 
and  the  next  takers  can  easily  pursue  it  in  the  hands 
of  the  alienees,  and  put  them  to  the  strict  proof  of 
the  alienation  being  within  the  limited  powers  of  the 
widow. 

Soon  after  the  judgment  of  the  Privy  CouncQ  in  sii  f. 
the  case  of  Kasmath  Bysack  v.  Hurrosundery  Dossee  ton"!  «- 
was  known,  Sir  Francis  Macnaghten,  in  his  Consider-  Jj^"***" 
ations  on  Hindu  Law,  pointed  out  the  probable  effects 
of  committing  moveable  property  to  the  custody  of 
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lkctcee  the  widow  in  which  she  has  only  a  life-interest.    He 

—     observed  :' — "  If  these  females  have  life-interest  only 

in  moveable  property,  the  probable  consequences  of 

committing  it  to  their  custody  ought  to  be  seriously 

considered  ....  Possession  will  enable  her  to  do  all 

the  mischief  before  any  restraint  can  be  applied 

Formerly  a  widow  lived  with  the  relations  of  her 
husband,  with  the  very  persons  entitled  to  the  pro- 
perty after  her  death.  This  was  an  effectual  control 
over  the  expenditure,  and  a  sufficient  security  for  the 
expectants.  We  are  still  told  that  the  family-house 
is  her  proper  abode;  that  she  ought  to  live  with  her 
husband's  relations;  but  that  she  may  live  elsewhere 
without    penalty,    provided    she    does    not  change 

her  residence  for  unchaste  purposes If 

one  be  entitled  to  the  immediate,  and  another  to 
the  ultimate,  enjoyment  of  property,  it  is  surely 
reasonable  and  just  that  they  should  have  equal 
protection  according  to  their  several  rights.  It  is 
admitted  that  the  widow  has  a  right  for  life  to  the  pro- 
duce of  her  husband's  property.  Supposing  that  pro- 
perty to  consist  of  money,  the  question  is,  has  she  or 
has  she  not  a  right  to  possession,  of  the  principal  ? 
Let  ua  Bay  that  she  has.  It  then  becomes  us  to 
look  back  to  the  time  when  this  right  was  conferred, 
and  to  consider  the  effect  of  the  law  by  which  it 
was  accompanied.    If  we  do  so  we  may  be  satisfied 

■  Conaidatatioiu  cm  Hinda  Iaw,  pp,  B3— 97, 
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that  the  right  was  but  nominal;  that  the  posseesor  I'I^be 
was  under  control ;  and  that  the  expectant  was  — 
invested  with  a  power  sufficient  for  his  own  security. 
One  party  being  deprived  of  his  security,  is  it 
consistent  with  reason  or  justice  that  the  right,' 
■which  was  given  subject  to  such  security,  shoidd 
still  be  retained?  In  what  respect  is  the  widow 
aggrieved  by  a  denial  of  posaession?  Without 
possession  she  will  receive  aR  she  can  lawfiUly  use, 
but  will  be  prevented  fi*oni  dissipating  that  which 
is  lawfiilly  to  devolve  upon  another.  By  possession 
her  right  is  not  enlai^ed.  It  will  give  her  the 
power  of  doing  irreparable  wrong.  The  reversioner's 
right  is  as  well  founded  as  that  of  the  widow;  and 
I  think  it  will  be  admitted  that  the  law  ought  to  be  so 
administered    as    to    render  it  consistent  with  the 

preservation  of  both 

"  Everything  considered,  it  is  not  only  reasonable, 
but  indispensable,  to  the  maintenance  of  right  that 
these  expenditures  should  be  under  some  control  ; 
and  where  can  this  control  be  so  properly  placed  as 
in  Courts  of  Justice  ?  Those  who  administer  the 
Hindu  law,  ought  to  cast  off  their  own  prejudices, 
and  attend  to  the  usages  which  they  are  bound  to 
regard.  If  they  act  in  this  temper,  looking  upon 
disbursements  for  religious  purposes  as  necessary, 
and  taking  care  that  the  next  in  remainder  shall  not 
be  defrauded  under  a  pretext  of  their  performance, 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  all  will  remtun  uninvoded. 
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i»^™»  The  reversioner  must  aubmit  to  all  proper  deductions ; 
—  and  simplicity  will  no  longer  be  wrought  upon  by 
imposture  to  bia  prejudice.  I  admit,  and  in  consider- 
ing this  subject  I  am  bound  to  admit,  that  the  pnr- 
poses  for  wlucb  a  widow  may  expend  the  wealth  c^ 
her  husband  are  religious.  My  own  sentiments  and 
opinions  are  quite  out  of  the  question  ;  but  if  it  be 
not  denied  that  the  interest  of  him  in  remiunder 
is  as  well  worthy  of  the  law's  protection  as  the 
interest  of  bim  in  possesaion ;  if  the  right  of  both 
to  their  several  interests  be  equal,  they  surely  ou^t 
to  be  equally  secured.  It  is  impossible  that  righU 
can  be  contrary  and  opposite  to  each  other  ;  and  to 
say  that  one  has  a  right  to  a  thing  which  another 
has  a  light  to  deprive  him  of,  is  absolute  nonsense 
in  itself,  and  in  terms  a  downright  contradiction." 

The  principal  objection  of  Sir  Francis  that  posses- 
sion should  not  be  made  over  to  the  widow  atena 
reasonable  and  consistent  with  the  muntenance  d 
the  rights  both  of  the  widow  and  of  the  next  taken ; 
but  it  seems  to  have  been  answered  by  Lord  Gifford 
in  the  judgment,  where  he  said  that  the  objection 
cannot  be  supported  in  Hindu  law  by  which  the 
possession  of  the  property  is  entrusted  to  the  widow 
Effect  oi    without    restriction.     The    practical    effect    of  tbe 
nwitu     decision,  however,  has  been  to  give  a  certain  amount 
moTMbi*    of  unrestrained  hberty  to  the  widow  in  the  enjoyment 
of  moveable  property.     Conscions  of  the  difficulty 
that  there  is  in  the  way  of  the  reversioners  in  impeach- 
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ing  acts  of  waste,  the  widow  often  secretly,  but  lbctcm 
fiometimeB  openly,  disposeB  of  moveable  property  in  — 
a  wasteful  manner  ;  and  the  reverBioners  seldom  or 
never  interfere,  by  legal  means,  to  impeach  the 
widow's  acts  of  waste  regarding  moveable  property 
ather  during  her  lifetime  or  after  her  death.  The 
result  is,  that  actions  by  reversioners  to  follow  move- 
able property  in  the  hands  of  the  assignees  of  the 
widow  are  very  rare  ;  and  a  conviction  has  almost 
sprung  up,  supposed  to  be  founded  upon  Hindu  law, 
that  the  widow  has  absolute  interest  in  moveable 
property.  As  pointed  out,  however,  in  the  judgment, 
in  BengcA,  there  is  no  difference  in  the  widow's  powers 
over  moveable  as  distinguished  from  immoveable 
property  ;  in  both  kinds  of  property  the  widow's 
interest  is  the  same. 

In  the  country  governed  by  the  doctrines  of  the  Tb« 
Mithila  school,  a  distinction  obtains — the  widow  is  power  qtct 

moveibla 

held  there  to  have  absolute  powers  of  disposal  over  P"£^?f, 
moveable  property,  and  to  possess  a  qualified  interest  ■*»"''"* 
over  immoveable  property.  This  doctrine  is  laid  down 
in  the   Vivada  Ratnakara  and  in  the  Vivada  Chinta- 
moni. 

In  the  case  of  Sree  Narain  Roy  and  another  v.  arte 
Bhya  Jha^   amongst  other  points   of  considerable  ^  ▼ 
importance  in  Hindu  law,  the  power  of  a  Hindu 
widow  over  the  property  inherited  by  her  from  her 
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LMCTtna  husband  was  discussed.  The  Pum^ts  of  the  Sudder 
—  Dewany  Adawlut  were  consulted  as  to  the  legal  com- 
petency of  a  Hindu  widow  "  to  make  a  donation 
of  the  estate,  moveable  and  immoveable,  which 
devolved  on  her  on  the  death  of  her  husband,  of  the 
profits  of  that  estate  during  her  possession,  and  of 
any  landed  property  purchased  by  her  out  of  such 
profits."  The  Pundits  answered,  that  "  the  widow 
was  not  competent  to  make  a  donation  of  any  landed 
property  without  the  express  consent  in  writing  of 
her  husband's  heirs  and  relations;  but  that  she 
might  make  a  gift,  without  their  consent,  of  moveable 
property  of  every  description  excepting  slaves;  but 
that  in  all  gifts  it  is  made  a  condition,  that  h^f  the 
husband's  property  be  reserved  for  the  due  perform- 
ance of  his  periodical  obsequies."  A  further  ques- 
tion was  put  to  the  Pundits  as  to  "  whether  the  Ranee, 
who  is  stated  to  have  been  competent  to  make  a 
donation  of  the  moveable  property  inherited  from 
her  husband  and  the  moveable  property  arising  from 
the  profits  of  her  husband's  landed  estate,  equally 
competent  to  make  a  bequest  of  such  property  in 
favor  of  Bhya  Jha,  to  take  effect  after  her  death  ?" 
To  this  the  Pundits  returned  the  following  answer, 
viz. : — "  That  the  bequest  of  the  Ranee  would  be  valid 
to  convey  to  Bhya  Jha  all  the  moveable  property 
possessed  by  her  and  all  her  stridhan ;  but  not  the 
immoveable  property,  except  what  might  be  hers  pecu- 
liarly.   For  the  Ranee  was  not  authorised  to  tr^isfer 
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such    immoveable  property  by  gift,   and   although  lbotubk 
there  is  no  text  in  which  the  case  of  a  bequest  is     — 
expressly  mentioned,  yet  the  same  rule  apphes  to 
bequests  as  to  gifts  ;  every  person  who  has  authority 
whUe   in  health  to    transfer  property   to  another, 
possesses  the  same  authority  of  bequeathing  it." 

Sir  E.  Hyde  East,  in  delivering  the  judgment  in  the 
case  of  HuTTOsundery  Dosaee  v.  Kasinath  Bysack,  in 
1819,  says,  that  he  has  seen  the  judgment  of  the  Sud- 
der  Dewany  Adawlut  m  the  case  of  Bhya  Jka,  from 
which  he  quotes  as  follows  : — "  From  these  passages 
■  of  most  undoubted  authority  (quoted  from  the 
Ratnakara  and  the  Chintamoni)  it  is  evident  that 
the  widow  has  power  to  consume,  or  to  ^ve  or  to 
sell  in  her  lifetime,  the  moveables  which  may  have 
devcdved  upon  her  by  the  death  of  her  husband,  but 
has  no  power  over  the  immoveables  beyond  a  moder- 
ate and  frugal  enjoyment  of  them  ;  after  her  death 
the  estate  which  she  enjoyed  frugally  during  her  life- 
time shall  pass  to  the  hears  of  her  husband.'" 

The  case  of  Bhya  Jha  arose  in  tihat  part  of  the 
country  which  is  governed  by  the  doctrines  of  the 
MithUa  school,  and  the  judgment  in  that  case  was 
expressly  put  upon  the  authorities  current  in  Mithi- 
la ;  this  decision,  therefore,  is  no  authority  for 
Bengal  Proper. 

The  widow  is  entitled  to  enjoy  the  property  in- 

>  Shuu  Charn  Siiear'i  YjawMim  Dnipon,  Snd  Bdltioa,  p.  91. 
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lbcthm  herited  by  her  during  the  period  of  her  natural  life, 
—  and  the  enjoyment  is  limited  to  the  appropriation  by 
her  of  the  usafruct  of  that  property.  The  widow's 
estate  has,  accordingly,  been  usually  called  a  life- 
estate,  and  she  a  life-tenant,  comparing  her  estate  to 
the  estate  of  a  tenant  for  life  in  English  law.  No 
doubt,  there  is  some  analogy  between  the  English 
law  estate  of  a  tenant  for  life  and  the  Hindu  widow's 
estate ;  the  analogy  consisting  in  this,  viz.,  that  both 
are  enjoyable  for  a  certain  life,  and  determinable  at. 
the  end  of  that  life  ;  but  the  analc^  stops  here,  and 
the  incidents  attaching  to  the  two  estates  are  widely 
different.  The  use,  therefore,  of  English  law  expres- 
sions to  denote  estates  in  Hindu  law,  and  particularly 
the  widow's  estate,  is  apt  to  create  confusion  and  to 
give  rise  to  misconceptions  in  the  mind  of  those  who 
are  unacquainted  with  the  nature  and  incidents  of 
the  English  law  estate. 
ErroneoM  This  sourcc  of  ertoF  has  been  pointed  out  in 
1  w  tS'"''  8^^^™1  judgments  both  of  the  Privy  Council  and  of 
to  HiDdQ  ti^g  Ck,urt8  in  this  country.  In  the  case  of  The  Col- 
lector of  Masulipatam  v.  C.  V.  NaramapaK-  their 
Lordships  of  the  Privy  Council  said  as  follows  : — "  It 
was  justly  observed  in  ihe  course  of  the  argument 
with  reference  to  those  authorities  which  speak  of 
the  widow's  interest  as  a  life-estate,  that  great  con- 
fusion arises  from  applying  analogies  derived  from  the 

'  8  MooK'a  I.  A.,  p.  6S9 ;  the  qsotaticKi  ii  turn,  p,  6M. 
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English  law  of  real  property  to  the  Hindu  law  of  Lbctubk 
inheritance  ;  and  that  when  so  applied,  the  terms  by  — 
which  we  describe  estates  in  land  under  the  English 
law  are  more  likely  to  mislead  than  to  direct  the 
judgment  aright.  It  may,  however,  be  doubted 
whether  the  argument  on  behalf  of  the  respondent 
does  not  really  require  some  such  process  of  reason- 
ing to  support  it.  The  Hindu  widow,  it  was  urged, 
has  an  estate  of  inheritance,  not  a  life-estate  ;  the 
original  estate,  it  is  said,  devolves  on  her  in  a  course 
of  succession  derived  from  the  husband,  who  had  in 
him  an  estate  of  inheritance,  which  she  takes  as  heir. 
Yet  what  is  this  in  effect,  but  to  apply  the  English 
law  regulating  the  descent  of  lands  in  fee-simple 
from  ancestor  to  heir  ? 

**  It  is  clear  that,  under  the  Hindu  law,  the  widow, 
though  she  takes  as  heir,  takes  a  special  and  qualified 
estate.  Compared  with  any  estate  that  passes  under 
tiie  English  law  by  inheritance  it  is  an  anomalous 
estate.  It  is  a  qualified  proprietorship,  and  it  is  only 
by  the  principle  of  the  Hindu  law  that  the  extent 
and  nature  of  the  qnalification  can  be  determined." 

In  the  case  of  Tagore  v.  Tagori^  the  caution  has  been 
extended  further  ;  and  error  is  considered  likely  to  be 
the  result  by  adopting  English  law  noHons,  and 
making  them  applicable  directly  or  indirectly  to 
conceptjons  arising  under  the  Hindu  law.      Their 
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LRCTiinE  Lordships  observed  ;  ^ — "  The  questions  presented  by 
—  this  case  must  be  dealt  with  and  decided  according  to 
the  Hindu  law  prevailing  in  Bengal,  to  which  alone 
the  property  in  question,  is  subject.  Little  or  no 
assistance  can  be  derived  from  English  rules  touch- 
ing the  transfer  of  property  or  the  right  of  inherit- 
ance or  succession  thereto.  Various  complicated 
rules  which  have  been  established  in  England,  are 
wholly  inapplicable  to  the  Hindu  system  in  which 
property,  whether  moveable  or  immoveable,  is,  in 
general,  subject  to  the  same  rule  of  gift  or  will,  or 
to  the  same  course  of  inheritance.  The  law  of 
England,  in  the  absence  of  custom,  adopts  the  law 
of  primogeniture  as  to  inheritable  freeholds,  and  a 
distribution  amongst  the  nearest  of  kin  as  to  person- 
alty, a  distinction  not  known  in  Hindu  law.  The 
only  trace  of  religion  in  the  history  of  the  law 
of  succession  in  England,  is  the  trust  formerly 
reposed  in  the  church  to  administer  personfJi  pro- 
perty {Tyler  v.  Walford,  5  Moore,  P.  C,  304).  In 
the  Hindu  law  of  inheritance,  on  the  contrary,  the 
heir  or  heirs  are  selected  who  are  most  capable  of 
exercising  those  religious  rites  which  are  considered 
to  be  beneficial  to  the  deceased."  Two  systems  of 
law  that  are  derived  from,  or  have  come  into  exist- 
ence under,  a  widely  different  set  of  antecedents, 
intended  for  races  essentially  different   from   each 
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Other,  and  originating  at  times  widely  remote  from  Lectubb 
each   other,    can  hardly   possess    many    conceptions     — 
in  common  between   themselves.      Such  is   Hindu 
law  as  compared  with  English  law. 

In  the  case  of  Goluck  Money  Debee  v.  Digumber 
Dey^  the  question,  whether  the  widow  takes,  in  the 
property  of  her  husband,  a  mere  life-estate  or  an 
estate  of  inheritance,  was  very  much  discussed.  It 
was  held  in  that  case  that  the  widow's  estate  cannot 
be  properly  compared  to  either  of  those  estates  ;  it 
was  in  fact  an  anomalous  estate*,  the  creation  of 
Hindu  law.  The  whole  law  on  this  subject  is 
exhaustively  discussed  in  the  judgment  of  Peel, 
C.  J.,  which  has  furnished  the  law  in  all  the  subse- 
quent  cases  in  which  this  point  h£»  been  raised  and 
decided.  Peel,  C.  J.,  said  ; — "  It  was  contended  by 
ilr.  Theobald,  that  the  estate  of  the  Hindu  widow, 
when  she  takes  as  heir,  is  a  Hfe-estate  ;  he  asserted 
that  this  has  been  laid  down  or  decided  by  authori- 
ties which  the  Court  is  bound  to  follow.  There  is 
always  danger  of  error  in  proceeding  upon  rules 
or  terms  of  one  body  of  law  whilst  appljdng  a 
different  law.  If  by  life-estate  is  meant  an  estate  ^^,iJ^^, 
of  the  same  nature  and  involving  the  same  conse-  ^l^<^* 
quence  as  the  life-estate  known  to  the  English  law,  uw^Ilfil" 
then  it  is  clear  that  the  estate  of  a  Hindu  widow 
taking  as  heir  is  not  that  estate,  and  differs  impor- 
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toDtly  from  it.  If  the  argiiment  means  not  that, 
it  in  no  way  affects  the  decision  of  this  question. 
It  is  perfectly  trae  that,  in  several  treatises  of  leam- 
ing,  and  in  some  decisions  of  this  Court  as  well  as 
of  the  Sudder  Dewany  Adawlut,  and  that  in  some 
former  decrees  of  this  Court,  the  estate  of  a  Hindu 
female  is  termed  a  life-estate.  This  description, 
though  not  strictly  correct,  is  sufficiently  so  for  the 
purposes  for  which  it  has  from  time  to  time  heen 
made.  Neither  in  those  treatises,  nor  in  those  deci- 
sions or  decrees,  was  it  necessary  to  consider  or 
decide  as  to  the  exact  value  of  that  estate,  nor  whether 
it  strictly  resembled  a  life-estate  by  the  English  law. 
The  phrase  was  used  with  relation  to  the  limits  on 
the  power  of  alienation.  It  is,  undoubtedly,  true 
that  her  heirs  as  such  have  no  capacity  to  inherit  the 
estate  ;  but  if  they  succeed  to  it  at  all,  they  succeed 
as  heirs  of  the  immediately  prior  owner  to  whom  she 
succeeded  as  heir,  and  in  this  view  the  estate  is  not 
in  all  fours  with  one  of  inheritance,  and  more,  so 
&r  as  this  want  of  capacity  goes,  resembles  some 
cases  under  the  English  law,  where  the  party  takes 
a  life-estate  by  Act  of  law,  or  where,  by  some  after 
circumstances,  one  becomes  substantially  a  tenant 
for  life,  who  had  the  inheritance  in  him,  but  from 
whom  heirs  can  no  longer  proceed.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  mere  inability  to  convey  away  an  estate  is 
not  repugnant  to  its  bdng  an  estate  of  inheritance. 
I  need  only  refer  to  estates-twl  till  the  power  of 
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unfettering  them  was  overruled,  to  show  that  there  l^"^" 
is  no  such  repugnancy.  But  the  want,  ae  it  were,  — 
of  heritahle  hlood  in  the  widow,  the  owner,  to  use 
a  phrase  of  the  English  law,  in  other  words,  the 
quality  in  the  estate  in  the  hands  of  such  owner, 
that  it  will  not  go  to  any  heir  as  heir  of  her,  prevents 
it  from  being  viewed  as  tm  estate  corresponding  to 
an  estate  of  inheritance  under  the  English  law  ; 
whilst  her  ability  to  convey  an  estate  or  interest 
equivalent  to  a  fee-simple,  and  as  fully  as  any  fuUy- 
capacitated  owner  can  conv^,  makes  it  latter  than 
and  dissimilar  to  the  estates  to  wbich  I  have  before 
referred ;  which  either  in  their  original  nature  or 
by  subsequent  events  were  reduced  to  life-estates 
in  substance.    It  is  in  truth  an  anomalous  estate." 

The  Chief  Justice,  quoting  the  case  of  Kasinath 
Byaack  v.  Eurrosundery  Doaaee,  fiirther  pointed  out 
that  the  first  decree  of  the  Court  was,  that  the  widow 
took  an  interest  for  her  life  in  the  immoveable  pro- 
perty of  her  husband,  and  an  absolute  interest  in  the 
moveable  ;  that  on  rehearing,  the  previous  decree  was 
expressly  rectified,  and  the  declaration  made  in  the 
following  manner: — that  "she  should  be  declared 
entitled  to  the  real  and  personal  estate  of  her  husband,  ^"["ing 
to  be  possessed,  used,  and  enjoyed  by  her  as  a  widow  iS^^"" ' 
of  a  Hindu  husband,  dying  without  issue,  in  the 
manner  prescribed  by  the  Hindu  law."  This  decree, 
as  I  have  mentioned  before,  was  confirmed  by  the 
Privy  Council.     Since  that  decision  the  decrees  of 
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lbctubb  the  late  Supreme  Court  and  of  the   present  High 
—     Court  in  its  Original  Civil  Jurisdiction,  in  which  it  is 

necessary  to  declare  what  interest  the  widow  takes, 

have  been  in  conformity  to  it. 
The  widovr      The  Chief  Justice  further  observed  :  "  The  course 

fully 

re|.r««nta  of  proceeding  as  to  parties  has  been  in  strict  confor- 
mity to  it,  for  it  has  been  invariably  considered,  for 
many  years,  that  the  widow  fully  represents  the  estate ; 
and  it  is  also  the  settled  law  that  adverse  pos- 
session which  bars  her,  bars  the  heir  after  her,  which 
would  not  be  the  case  if  she  were  a  mere  tenant  for 
life  as  known  to  the  English  law  :  on  the  contrary, 
if  such  were  her  estate,  her  heir  would  have  twenty 
years  after  her  death  for  making  his  entry,  which 
would  be  a  most  mischievous  rule  to  establish." 

In  the  case  of  Pkool  Ch.  Dutt  v.  Rughoohhun 
Sukoye^  Peacock,  C.J.,  said  : — "  The  widow  takes  a 
widow's  estatfi  by  inheritance  from  her  husband.  It 
is  not  an  absolute  estate  for  all  purposes,  and  it  is 
not  merely  an  estate  for  life,  but  she  takes  the  estate 
of  her  husband  for  the  benefit  of  her  deceased  hus- 
band, which  includes  her  own  maintenance  and  the 
performance  of  her  religious  duties,  rather  than  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  may  become  the  heirs  of  her 
husband  upon  her  death." 

Tht  Siva-       In  the  case  of  Katama  Natchiar  v.  The  Rajah  of 

ffuaga 

"^-        Sivagunga'  it  became  necessary,  among  other  things, 
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to  determine  the  effect  upon  the  reversionary  heirs  lectuhb 
of  a  decree  obtained  against  the  widow.  In  that  case  — 
the  widow  of  the  Rajah  had  brought  a  suit  for  pos- 
session of  her  husband's  zemindary,  and  had  died 
during  the  prosecution  of  the  appeal.  The  appellant 
in  the  case,  one  of  the  daughters  of  the  Rajah,  applied 
to  be  substituted  in  the  appeal  in  the  place  of  the 
deceased  appellant.  Her  application  was  refused,  the 
appeal  was  struck  off,  and  she  was  directed  to  bring 
a  fresh  suit  to  establish  her  rights.  She,  accordingly, 
brought  a  new  suit,  and  the  defendant  pleaded  the 
former  judgment  in  appeal  as  a  bar.  Both  the  Courts 
in  India  held,  that  the  previous  judgment  in  appeal, 
which  was  struck  off,  was  a  bar  ;  and  the  plaintiff, 
accordingly,  appealed  to  the  Privy  Council.  On  this 
point  th&i  Lordships  are  reported  to  have  said  as 
follows  :  * — "  It  seems,  however,  to  be  necessary,  in 
order  to  determine  the  mode  in  which  this  appeal 
ought  to  be  disposed  of,  to  consider  the  question 
whether  the  decree  of  1847,  if  it  had  become  final 
in  Unga  Motoo  Natchiar's  lifetime,  would  have 
bound  those  claiming  the  zemindary  in  succession 
to  her.  And  their  Lordships  are  of  opinion  that, 
unless  it  could  be  shown  that  there  had  not  been  a 
&ir  trial  of  the  right  in  that  suit,  or  in  other  words, 
unless  that  decree  could  have  been  successfully  im- 
peached on  some  special  grounds,  it  would  have  been 
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lbctues  an  effectual  bar  to  any  new  suit  in  the  ZiUah  Court 
VI.  ... 

—    by  any  person  claiming  in  succession  to  Unga  Motoo 

Natchiar.  For,  asBumiag  her  to  be  entitled  to  the 
zemiadary  at  aU,  the  whole  estate  would,  for  the 
time,  be  vested  in  her  absolutely  for  some  purposes, 
though  in  some  respects,  for  a  qualified  interest  ;  and 
until  her  death  it  could  not  be  ascertained  who  would 
be  entitled  to  succeed.  The  same  principle  which 
has  prev^ed  in  the  Courts  of  this  country  as  to 
tenants-in-t^  representing  the  inheritance,  would 
seem  to  apply  to  the  case  of  a  Hindu  widow,  and 
it  is  obvious  that  there  would  be  the  greatest  possi- 
ble inconvenience  in  holding  that  the  succeeding 
heirs  were  not  bound  by  a  decree  feirly  and  properly 
obtained  agfunst  the  widow." 

Their  Lordships  in  this  judgpient  maintained  the 
same  principle  that  was  decided  by  Sir  Lawrence 
Peel  in  the  case  of  Golnck  Monee  Debee  v.  Digumber 
Day,  viz.,  that  a  Hindu  widow  fully  represents  the 
estate  of  her  husband  in  her  hands,  and  that  whatevra 
act  would  bar  the  widow,  would  also  bar  the  rever- 
sioners in  succession  to  her. 
■  In  the  case  of  Nobin  Ckunder  Chuckerhutty  v.  Issut 
^JH^     Ckunder  ChitckerbuUy,^  the  facts  were  these  :    During 
/I^'"      the  lifetime  of  the  widow,  a  stranger  had  taken  pos- 
cA«*«r-    session  of  the  property,  and  the  widow  never  recover- 

MtV-  IT  L  J 

ed  possession.     The  widow  died  in  1266,  and  the 
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reversioner  broaght  a  suit  for  poBseBsion  against  the  lkotobk 
stranger,  basing  his  cause  of  action  from  the  widow's  — 
death  in  1266.  It  was  contended  for  the  defendant 
that  the  cause  of  action  would  date  from  the  date  of 
dispossession  of  the  widow,  and  limitation  would 
commence  to  run  from  that  date  against  tie  rever- 
sioner as  it  would  against  the  widow.  Peacock,  C.  J., 
relying  upon  the  case  of  Goluck  Mbnee  Debee  v. 
Digumber  Day  and  the  Sivagunga  case,  came  to  the 
conclusion,  that  limitation  would  count  against  the 
reversioner  from  the  date  of  dispossession  of  the 
widow,  and  that  he  would  have  no  new  cause  of  action 
from  the  date  of  the  widow's  death.  He  held,  that 
whatever  would  bar  the  widow  would  also  bar 
the  reversioner.  The  Chief  Justice  further  said  : ' — 
"  If^  then,  in  the  Sivagunga  case  the  widow  was 
like  a  tenant-in-tiul,  and  the  reversionary  heirs 
were  like  the  issue-in-tiul,  and  the  same  likeness 
exists  in  the  present  case,  the  reversionary  heirs 
would  be  barred  by  limitation  which  ran  against  the 
female  heir.  If  the  female  heir  in  the  present  case 
had  sued  the  wrong'doer,  and  without  fraud  or  collu- 
sion had  &iled  to  make  out  her  case  to  turn  him  out 
of  possession,  the  reversionary  heirs  would  have  been 
bound  by  tlte  decision.  I  am  assuming  that  they 
are  not  claiming  through  the  female  hor." 

"  For  instance,  if  the  female  hdr  had  sued   the 
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t*^nj«i  wrong-doer  and  he  had  set  up  a  purchase  firom  the 

—     anceator,  and  had  succeeded  in  that  defence  at  the 

suit  of  the  female  heir,  the  reversionary  bars  would 

be  barred  by  the  decision  in  the  al»ence  of  fraud  or 

collusion." 

wii«tb«r»      And  the  conclusion  of  the  Chief  Justice  is  thus 

IhB  widow 

tht'r^.  stated  :' —  "  These  considerationB  lead  me  to  the  con- 
■Hxier.  cluaion  that  a  reversionary  heir,  who  is  bound  by  a 
decision  agunst  the  widow  respecting  the  subject- 
matter  of  inheritance,  is  also  barred  by  limitation,  if 
without  fraud  <h:  collusion  the  widow  is  barred  by 
limitation."'  This  view  of  the  law  was  confirmed  by 
their  Ltnrdships  of  the  Privy  Council  in  two  recent 
cases.' 

The  result  of  Uus  dedsicm  is,  that  alllioiigh  the 
rever^ner  has  no  ri^t  of  possession  during  the 
widow's  lifetime,  he  may  be  barred,  nevertheless, 
during  that  period,  if  the  widow  lived  few*  twelve  years 
or  more  after  the  date  <^  dispoasession.  Xhis  would 
be  very  unjust  as  against  the  reversioners^  if  without 
the  possibility  of  a  remedy  their  rights  were  likely 
to  be  barred.  Accordingly,  it  is  necessary  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  reversioners  can  bring  a  suit 
against  the  widow  and  the  adverse  holder  to  reduce 


*  9  W.  E.,  B08. 

'  The  jodgDMnt  in  thia  cue  ezpreaaly  OTermlM  the  deoimoa  of  the 
late  Sopreme  Oonrt  in  theoMe  of  Ktilj  Don  Bow  v.  Deb  Ifuun  EoMnj, 
Polton'a  Rep.,  339. 

•  Amiito  LoU  Bow  >.  Bojoni  Euit  Hitter,  S3  W.  B..  2K,  and  Huaafunnt 
Bhoglniti  D^e  v,  Chowdr;  Bhala  H>th  Tnkooi  utd  others,  21  W.  B.,  1G8. 
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the  estate  into  possession  dnring  the  widow's  life-  i*ot™« 
time.  The  Chief  Justice  saw  that  the  necessary  con-  —^ 
sequence  of  holding  that  the  reversioner  would  be 
barred  during  the  widow's  lifetime,  would  be  to 
declare  that  a  suit  like  the  above  would  be  maintain- 
able at  his  instance,  and  he  accordingly  said  : — 
"  But  reversionary  heirs  presumptive  have  a  right, 
although  t^y  may  never  sacceed  to  the  estate, 
to  prevent  the  widow  &om  committing  waste ;  and 
I  have  no  doubt  if  a  proper  case  were  made  out, 
reversionary  heirs  would  have  a  sufficiait  interest  as 
well  as  creditors  of  the  ancestor  by  suit  against  the 
widow  and  the  adverse '  holder,  to  have  the  estate  re- 
dnced  into  possesBlon  so  as  to  prevent  their  rights 
from  becoming  barred  by  limitation." 

Now,  before  the  decision  in  this  case,  it  does  not 
appear  that  it  was  ever  held  in  any  case  that  the  rever- 
sioners could  bring  a  suit  like  the  one  sn^ested  by 
the  Chief  Justice,  and  the  general  ofnnion  was  that 
such  a  suit  was  not  maintainable ;  and  it  appears  that 
the  other  members  of  the  Full  Bench  did  not  assent 
to  all  the  observations  of  the  Chief  Justice,  bnt 
simply  concurred  in  the  answer  which  was  given  to 
the  question  referred  to  the  Full  Bench  for  decision ; 
tmd  I  believe  the'  observation  of  the  Chief.-Justice 
with  reference  to  the  snit  by  the  reversioner  as  sng- 
gested  by  him,  was  one  of  those  to  which  the  other 
Judges  constituting  the  Full  Bench  did  not  like  to 
pledge  themselves  expressly.     Whateveir  may  be  the 
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tM^VRv  reservations  with  which  the  other  Judges'  of  the  Full 

—     Bench  may  have  anewered  the  question  put  to  them, 

it  is  clear  that  after  this  case  it  must  be  held  that  the 

reversioner  poaaessea  the  right  of  bringing  an  action 

of  the  kind  suggested  by  the  Chief  Justice. 

This  dictum  of  the  Chief  Justice  was  followed  by 
the  Hi^  Court  in  the  case  of  Radhamohun  Dhur  v. 
Ramdoss  Dey^  where  it  was  held,  that  the  reversioner 
had  the  right  of  bringing  a  auit  against  the  widow 
and  the  adverse  holder  for  the  purpose  of  having  the 
estate  reduced  into  proper  possession.  The  High 
Court  directed  that  the  possesaion  of  the  property  ao 
recovered  shall  not  be  given  to  the  reversioner:  but 
that  a  manager  appointed  by  the  Court  shall  take 
chai^  of  the  property,  who  shall  accoimt,  to  the 
Coort,  for  all  the  rents  and  profits,  and  the  Court 
bImII  hold  the  same  for  the  benefit  of  the  heirs  who 
may  happen  to  succeed  on  the  death  of  the  widow. 
jotbm  In  the  case  of  Jodoo  Monee  D^ee  v.  Saroda  Pro- 

^:^-  aurino  Mukeijee  and  others,*  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  widow's  interest  was  the  subject  of  much  discus- 
sion. ColvUe,  0.  J.,  said; — "But  the  estate  of  a 
Hindu  widow  is  very  different  firom  a  mere  life-estate. 
The  case  of  Kasinath  B^sack  v.  Burosundery  Dossee, 
which  has  long  given  the  law  to  this  Court,  and  since 
it  is  a  dedsion  of  the  Privy  Council,  ought  to  have 
given,  if  it  has  not  g^ven,  the  law  to  the  Courts  of 

<  3  B.  L.  a,  362.  >  1  Bonlnois,  129. 
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the  East  India  Company,  establishes  that  the  estate  Lkoturb 
of  a  widow  is  something  higher  thau  a  life-estate  ;  — 
that  it  entitles  her  to  the  possession  of  the  property 
without  restriction,  and  that  she  has  a  qualified  power 
of  disposition  in  it,  the  limits  of  which  it  is  dif&cnlt, 
if  not  impossible,  exactly  to  define  fiirther  than  by 
saying  that  the  propriety  of  any  particular  exerdse 
of  that  power  must  depend  upon  the  circumstances 
in  which  it  is  made,  and  must  be  consistent  with  the 
general  principles  of  Hindu  law  regarding  such  dis- 
positions. Tlie  cases  of  Oojtdmonee  Dossee  v.  Sagor- 
monee  Dossed  and  Hurrydoss  Dutt  v.  Rungunmonee 
Doasee'  which  have  established  in  this  Court  the  right 
of  the  reversionary  heirs,  though  their  interest  is  only 
contingent,  to  maintain  a  suit  to  restrain  waste  by 
the  widows,  are  quite  consistent  with  what  I  have 
stated.  In  the  latter  case,  Sir  Lawrence  Peel  says :  ' 
"  The  estate,  though  sometimes  so  expressed  to  be; 
is  not  an  estate  for  life ;  when  a  widow  alienates,  she 
does  so  by  virtue  of  her "  interest,  not  <rf  a  power, 
and  she  passes  the  absolute  interest  which  she  could 
not  do  if  she  had  but  a  life-estate/' 

"Where  a  Hindu  testator  by  his  will  simply  declared 
his  widow  and  his  only  son  to  be  masters  of  his 
estate  without  any  further  limitation,  the  late  Supreme 
Court  held  that  the  widow,  by  such  a  bequest  in  her 
favor,  takes  no  more  than  a  widow's  estate,  i.e.,  *'  an 
estate  for  life  of  a  moiety  of  the  estate  bequeathed 

■  Tajlot  and  Bell,  370.  ■  TTsnathft  Dntpiui,  Eng.  Ed.,  p.  121. 
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J'xmvwi  to  her  by  the  will,  with  the  ftdl  permiesion  of  enjoy- 
—  ing  and  dieposing  of  the  rents,  isBues,  and  profits 
thereof  during  her  Ufe,  and  with  Kberty  to  break  into 
the  principal  siun  for  pious  uses  or  other  purposes 
with  the  express  permission  of  this  Court  or  with 
the  consent  of  her  grandson,  after  he  shall  come  of 
age." ' 

The  conclusion,  on  an  examination  of  the  above 
anthoritieB,  may  be  thus  stated, — 

1.  That  the  widow  completely  represents  the 
estate. 

2.  That  generally  whatever  bars  the  widow  would 
also  hex  the  reversioners. 

3.  That  by  her  alienations  she  conveys  an  abso- 
lute interest  under  certun  circumstances. 

4.  That  the  circumstances  under  which  she  con- 
veys an  abstdute  interest,  it  is  very  difficult  generi- 
cally  to  define. 

5.  She  is  not  a  mere  life-tenant. 

6.  The  extent  of  her  interest  over  moveable  and 
immoveable  property  is,  in  Bengal,  the  same. 

■  nialohnnd  Addy  v.  Eiwiree  Doeaee,  U<aitri<m's  Hindu  Law  Chm, 
p.  871. 
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THE  NAT1TBE  AKD  B7TGNT  OF  THE  WIDOWS  ESTATE.— (^M(i.) 

The  widow  Dot  A  tnwtee— The  inoldents  of  tmrteesMp  do  not  belong  to 
her  esUlie — Widow'*  power*  OTer  the  Inoome  ol  the  estate — Limited— 
Contrary  opinion  of  Qlorar,  J. — Qaeetioned  by  Hitter,  J.— Oirfnion 
of  tho  PriTj  Connoil — Bhvfebnty  Date  t.  dutidry  BheUHtath— 
AocamnlationB  follow  the  mrp>it~Tleoeat  OMei  on  tlie  Bnbjeat  of 
MCDmnlationi — Tbeir  resnlt — Widows  mooeed  together — With  right 
of  •wrtTonhlp— Not  dertcoyed  by  partition— Partition  at  tiha  Inc 
tanoe  of  tlia  widow  discretioiiaTy — The  Benaiea  and  the  Bengal 
Boboola  agree  a*  legaida  the  Inoldents  to  the  widow'*  estate — Self- 
BoqolMd  ptoperty  and  family  property  diEtingniahed  for  pnrpoMB  of 
iuhetltuiae  nndet  the  Mitaeehara— In  Bengal  the  widow's  powont 
orei  moreaUe  and  immoreable  property  are  the  same— In  BeDarea 
they  an  aleo  same — The  widow's  estate  among  JaloA— Hindn  law 
applioahle  to  Jains— Estate  of  a  fenals  ae  deTisee. 

The  widow's  estate  haa  sometimes  been  called  a 
trust-estate,  and  the  widow,  a  trustee.  In  the  case 
of  Muasamut  Noomurto  v.  Mussamut  Doorga  Koon' 
war,^  the  widow  had  sned  for  possession  of  her 
husband's  share  of  the  property  by  setting  aside  a 
Razemcmtah,  which  she  had  executed  in  &vot  of  the 
next  heirs  of  her  husband,  by  which  possesdon  of 
her  husband's  share  of  the  property  was  made  over 

>  a.  S.  K.  for  lUO,  p.  34fi ;  see  Bnngwedhnr  Hajrab  v.  Tbaknr  Piyag 
Bing,TBeLBep.,p.  lit ;  BadhaUnoda  MiMi  v.  Sheikh Mnahnnt-nllali, 
7  SeL  Sep.,  p.  360. 
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iBOTDBB  to  them.  The  Court  declared  that  the  widow  was 
—  bound  by  the  Razeenamah,  and  further  stated,  that 
the  widows  are  h^ra  for  the  time,  that  is,  during 
life,  sad  trustees  for  the  ultimate  heirs.  This  case, 
however,  is  hardly  im  authority  on  the  point,  for 
it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  directly  r^sed  in  the 
case,  and  the  matter  passed  without  any  disciission. 
The  iriatrw  It  is  not  strlctly  correct  to  say  that  the  widow  is 
*™****  a  trustee  and  her  estate  a  trust-estate.  By  the 
Hindu  law,  the  widow  holds  the  estate  for  her  own 
benefit.  She  is  entitled  to  enjoy  the  usufruct  of  the 
property  diiring  her  life,  and  the  alienations  of  the 
property  by  her,  in  some  cases  stand  good  and  pass 
an  absolute  interest  to  liie  alienee.  If  the  widow 
was  a  trustee,  who  is  tbe  beneficiary  or  the  ce«ft«  que 
frus/?  No  one  occupies  that  position  with  respect 
to  the  widow,  not  the  reversioners,  because  their 
right  of  present  enjoyment  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
property  is  never  admitted.  Further,  all  trustees 
are  liable  to  render  an  account  of  the  administration 
of  the  trust  by  them  ;  and  they  are  liable  to  be  sued 
for  a  breach  of  trust.  But  no  such  suit  will,  I 
presume,  lie  against  a  widow  ;  and  she  is  not  liable 
to  render  on  accoimt  of  the  administration  of  the 
property. 

Sir  Thomas  Strange,  speaking  of  the  widow  and 

her  duties,  says;^ — "Her  duty  with  regard  to  what 

she  may  have  inherited  from  her  husband,  is  to 

'  Vol.  I,  p.  ut. 
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ree;ard  herself  as  little  more  than  its  tenant  for  life,  tcoruu 
and  trustee,  for  the  next  heirs,  of  the  property  to     - — 
which  she  has  so  succeeded,  together  with  ita  accu- 
mulated savings  ;  being  restricted  from  alienating  it, 
by  her  own  Hole  act,  unless  for  necessary  subsist- 
ence or  pious  purposes  beneficial  to  the  deceased." 
Sir  W.  Macn^hten  thinks,^  tiiat  the  widow  "  can 
be  considered  in  no  other  light  than  as  a  holder  in 
trust  for  certain  uses,  so  much  so  that  should   she 
make  waste,  they  who  have  the  reversionary  interest 
have  clearly  a  right  to  restrain  her  from  so  doing." 
It  seems,  that  these  authorities  were  not  using  very 
accurate  language ;  the  existence  of  a  very  slender  ana- 
logy induced  them  to  use  the  expression.    It  does  Tti«  md> 
not  appear  that  all  the  incidents  of  trusteeship  were  wMUeriiip 
considered  applicable  to  the  widow's  estate  ;  and  it  h^^tw. 
must  be  admitted  that,  at  the  time  when  those  autho- 
rities wrote,  the  widow's  estate  had  not  been  consi- 
dered in  all  its  bearings  with   that    completeness 
which  has  marked  the  decisbns  of  the  Courts  since. 

This  question  was  much  considered  in  the  case  of 
Kerry  Kditcmee  v.  Moniram  Kolita*  which  has  been 
quoted  before.  Mitter,  J.,  was  of  opinion  that  the 
widow  is  "  nothing  more  than  a  trustee  for  her  life 
for  the  soul  of  her  deceased  husband,  if  we  may  use 
the  expression."  The  widow  is  considered  as  trustee 
for  the  aoul  of  her  husband,  and  not  for  the  heirs  of 
her  husband,  viz.,  the  reversioners,  as  was  held  in 

>  V(d.  I,  ]>.  19,  Bd.  of  16».  ■  19  W.  B.,  367. 
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»  the  Sudder  Dewany  case  quoted  brfore.  Further  on, 
in  the  same  case,  the  same  learned  Judge  has  ob- 
served,  "  whether  the  word  *  trustee '  is  appKcable  to 
the  widow  in  the  strict  sense  in  which  that  word  is 
used  in  works  on  English  law,  is  a  question  which  I 
need  not  pause  to  determine.  But  I  think  I  have 
conclusively  shown,  in  the  order  of  reference,  that 
the  only  right  which  the  widow  acquires  in  the 
property  of  her  husband  is  the  right  of  using  tiiat 
property  for  the  benefit  of  his  soul  and  for  no  other 
purpose  whatever,  and  such  a  right,  I  apprehend,  is 
nothing  more  than  that  of  a  trustee."  ^ 

In  the  same  case,  Chief  Justice  Couch,  delivering 
the  judgment  of  the  Full  Bench,  has  combated  this 
view  of  the  law,  and,  I  think,  successfully.  He  says,* 
that,  "  in  truth,  the  word  '  trustee '  ought  not  to  he 
used,  at  least  in  the  sense  which  is  ordinarily  attri- 
buted to  it,  and  if  used  in  wiy  other,  it  proves 
nothing.  A  widow  is  not  a  trustee.  She  has  the 
usufruct  as  well  as  the  property  in  the  thing  inherit- 
ed from  her  husband;"  and  this  opinion  is  based 
upon  a  text  of  Vyasa,  which  says, — '  For  women  the 
property  of  their  husbands  is  intended  only  for  use ; 
let  them  not  make  wastie  of  it  on  any  account ; '  and 
upon  the  well-known  text  of  Katyayana, — *  Let  the 
childless  widow,  keeping  unsullied  the  bed  of  ho" 
lord,  and  abiding  with  her  venerable  protector,  enjoy 
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■with  moderation  the  property  until  her  death.     After  l 
her,  let  the  heirs  take  it.' 

The  Chief  Justice  then  tries  to  combat  the  follow- 
ing proposition,  that  if  the  widow  is  no  longer  in  a 
position  to  fulfil  her  duties  as  such  trustee,  the  trust- 
property  must  be  taken  away  from  her.  As  a  pro- 
position of  Hindu  law,  observes  the  Chief  Justice,  there 
is  no  authority  in  support  of  it.  "  As  a  doctrine 
of  the  Coui-ts  of  Equity  in  England,  it  is  not  correct.  * 
The  remedies  for  a  breach  of  trust  are  stated  in  a 
work  of  high  authority  (Lewin  on  Trusts,  c.  27); 
but  the  taking  away  the  trust-property  is  not  among 
them,  and  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  provide 
for  the  disability  of  a  trustee  by  infency  or  lunacy 
by  Acts  of  Parliament.  There  appears  to  me  to  be 
a  fallacy  ia  the  above  proposition.  The  possession 
of  the  trust-property  is  not  essential  to  the  perform- 
ance of  the  duties.  If  the  widow  had  sufficient  pro- 
perty of  her  own  to  maintun  herself,  she  might 
alienate  the  whole  of  her  husband's  property  for  her 
life,  and  still  perform  all  her  duti^  for  the  benefit 
<^  her  husband's  soul.  In  &ct,  there  is  no  trust 
attached  to  the  property.  It  is  a  personal  obligation 
on  the  widow,  and  the  proposition  really  is,  that 
if  she  does  not  fulfil  it,  she  shall  be  deprived  of 
her  estate.  We  must  see  whether  that  is  a  received 
doctrine  in  the  Bengal  school  of  Hindu  law,'"  The 
Chief  Justice  then,  after  examining  the  authorities 
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LicTtras  on  Hiuda  law,  comes  to  the  conclnsion  that  there 
—     is  no  real  trust  in  this  case. 

I  think  the  question  may  be  considered  as  condn- 
sively  settled  by  the  authority  of  this  case,  that  the 
widow  is  not  a  trustee  for  anybody,  and  tiiat  her 
estate  is  not  a  trust-estate.' 
Widow'*  The  question  regarding  the  widow's  powers  over 
i^mf^t  *^®  income  of  the  property  which  she  has  inherited 
ibo  eitit^  g^^  jjgj.  ijugjjjpij^  ig  Qjig  of  some  difficulty.  Suppos- 
ing the  widow  inherited  property  from  her  husband, 
the  income  of  which  is  a  lac  of  rupees  a  year  :  Is  the 
widow  competent  to  spend  the  whole  of  this  income 
according  to  her  own  pleasure  and  choice?  Suppos- 
ing the  whole  of  this  income  is  not  necessary  for  the 
legitimate  expenses  of  the  widow  as  authorised  in 
the  Shatters :  Is  the  widow  competent  to  use  the  sur- 
plus income  for  other  expenses  not  authorised  by 
the  Shastersf  The'  author  of  the  Dayabhaga  has 
answered  this  question  in  the  negative.  He  says, 
"  let  not  women  make  waste.  Here  'waste'  intends 
expenditure  not  usefid  to  the  owner  of  the  property."' 
By  the  word  '  ttaejvl '  the  author  means  conducive  to 
Limitad,  the  Spiritual  wdfare  of  the  late  ovmer.  Hence  any 
expenditure  which  is  beyond  the  authorised  limits 
is  wastey  and  the  widow  is  incompetent  to  spend  the 
income  for  such  purposes. 

There  is,  however,  a  practical  difficulty  in  deter- 

>  Ste  Hnteenm  KnnwH  e.  Gh^  Sahoo,  30  W.  B.,  187. 
■  Oli»p.  XI,  Seo.  1,  pw*.  61. 
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mining  the  extent  of  this  aathorised  expenditure ;  Iibctdu 
the  dasa  or  dosses  of  expensea  which  are  anthorised  — 
may  be  determined,  but  the  amount  of  such  expenses 
is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  difficulty  to  determine,  and 
must,  I  take  it,  depend  upon  the  circumstances  of 
each  case.  The  practical  difficulty  must  stiU  remain 
whether,  in  a  particular  reli^ous  ceremony,  tm  or  one 
thotisoTid  rupees  ought  to  be  spent;  because,  according 
to  the  Hindu  religion,  the  religious  efficacy  of  an 
act  does  not  always  depend  upon  the  amount  of 
money  spent  upon  it. 

A  different  view  of  the  law  appears  to  have  been  ^1^, 
laid  down  in  the  case  of  Ckundrahdee  Ddna  v.  ^''"*''  J- 
BTody}  It  was  held  by  Glover,  J.,  that  "a  Hindu 
widow  with  a  life-interest  in  her  deceased  husband's 
estate,  would  be  entitled  to  make  the  fiilleat  use  of 
the  usufruct  of  that  estate ;  and  it  seems  doubtful, 
nnder  the  late  rulings  of  the  Privy  Council,  whether 
she  could  be  in  any  way  restrained,  however  waste- 
fill  her  expenditure,  so  long  as  she  kept  within  the 
limits  of  her  income  and  made  no  attempt  at  alien- 
ation. If^  on  the  contrary,  she  chooses  to  economifie, 
she  can,  during  her  lifetime,  give  away  her  savings 
to  any  one  she  pleases."  In  another  case,'  there  is  a 
dictum  of  Justice  Macpherson,  where  he  says : — "  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  income  and  profits  arising  from 
the  husband's  estate  may  be  nsed  by  the  widow  at 

■  9  W.  B.,  p.  U4. 

■  Qrote  r.  OmlitomoTee  Donee,  13  W.  £.,  p.  13,  A.  0.  J. 
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lkctdeb  her  discretion,  and  the  reversioner  cannot  interfere 

— "     with  her  in  the  exercise  of  that  discretion."    This, 

however,  is  a  mere  dictum  of  one  of  the  Judges,  and 

not  the  judgment  of  the  Appellate  Bench,  and  the 

Chief  Justice  does  not  share  in  that  opinion. 

In  another  case/  Sir  Lawrence  Peel  held,  that  the 
widow  can  spend  all  the  income  at  her  pleasure,  and 
the  reversioners  cannot  question  it.  The  case  does 
not  appear  in  any  of  the  authorised  reports,  but  is 
given  in  the  EngUshman  of  the  2nd  July,  1853,  and 
is  quoted  by  Justice  Kacpherson  in  his  judgment  in 
the  previous  case. 

Sir  Lawrence  Peel  in  that  case  said: — "  The  Hindu 
authorities  say,  that  a  widow  ought  to  live  a  chaste 
and  retired  life ;  and  her  duty  may  be  to  spend  no 
more  than  is  necessary  for  her  support  in  a  state  of 
seclusion.  But  if,  instead  of  living  strictly  as  she 
should,  she  lives  freely  and  expensively,  her  dis- 
position cannot  be  questioned.  As  to  the  corpus  of 
her  husband's  property,  she  cannot  alienate  it,  but 
the  income  of  it  during  her  life  forms  no  part  of  the 
husband's  estate.  If  she  received  and  spent  it  all, 
no  one  could  call  her  in  question.  So,  if  she  has 
money  in  hand,  she  may  dispose  of  it  as  she  pleases. 
Mon^  in  hand  and  accumulations  are  not  the  same 
thing.  We  do  not  decide  on  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  accumulations  belong  to  the  husband's 
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repreBentative.   We  only  decide  that  the  promorent  has  LB^rvax 
a  sufficient  interest,  on  the  fece  of  the  proceedings."       — 

The  authority  of  the  case  decided  by  Glover,  J.,  Quntinnwi 
was  questioned  by  Mitter,  J.,  in  his  judgment  inJ- 
the  case  of  Kerry  KoUtanee  w.  Moniram  Kolita.  It 
was  pointed  out  that  the  portion  of  the  judgment' 
referring  to  the  widow's  powers  over  the  usufruct  of 
the  property  was  a  mere  obiter  dictum,  inasmuch  as 
the  point  before  the  Court  was  whether  the  accumula- 
tions left  by  a  Hindu  widow  were  liable  to  be  seized 
in  execution  of  a  personal  decree  against  her,  or  would 
they  belong  to  the  heirs  of  her  husband  after  her 
death  as  part  of  the  estate  of  her  husband.  Justice 
Mitter  forth^  observed,  in  the  same  case,  that  there 
ia  no  distinction  between  the  corpus  of  the  estate 
which  the  widow  inherited  and  its  income ;  that  her 
powers  over  both  were  the  same ;  and  that  there  is  no 
authority  for  the  proposition  of  Hindu  law,  that  the 
widow  is  at  liberty  to  use  the  income  of  the  property 
she  had  inherited  in  any  manner  she  thought  proper. 
The  learned  Judge  was  further  of  opinion  that  if  the 
widow  was  about  to  spend  a  lai^  sum  of  money 
derived  by  her  from  the  profits  of  the  estate  for  a 
purpose  not  authorised  by  the  Skasters,  the  rever- 
sioners can  sue  for  an  injunction  commanding  her 
not  to  spend  it  for  that  purpose,  and  the  Court  would 
be  bound  to  grant  such  an  injunction. 

In  a  recent  case,'  the  Privy  Council  held,  that  a  Opinion  of 

'  HuMmnt  Bbnglntty  Dmb  r.  Cliowdi;  Bhtduutb,  U  V.  S.,  p.  168.      CobocU. 
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lbctcbb  Hindu  widow  has  no  power  to  alienate  the  profits  of 
—  the  eetate  which  she  had  inherited  fixnn  her  husband  ; 
and  that  any  property  which  she  may  purchase  from 
such  profits  would  become  an  increment  to  the  estate 
which  she  had  inherited,  and  would  follow  that  eetate 
BA^Mif  jjj  £^g  devolution. '  That  case  also  is  an  anthorily 
^^^  for  the  important  distiDction  between  the  widow^s 
estate  and  an  ordinary  life-estate.  The  proprietor, 
one  Odam  Thakoor,  had,  by  a  deed  executed  during 
his  lifetime,  but  shortly  before  his  death,  placed  his 
wife  in  poBseesion  of  all  his  property,  moveable  and 
immoveable,  "  to  be  enjoyed  during  her  lifetime, 
m  order  that  ehe  may  hold  possession  of  all  the 
properties  and  milkivt  possessed  by  me,  the  declarant, 
during  her  lifetime,  and,  by  the  payment  of  the 
Government  revenue,  appropriate  the  profits  derived 
therefrom,  but  that  she  ahould  not,  by  any  means, 
transfer  the  miUcmt  estates  and  the  slaves  ;  that,  after 
the  death  of  my  aforesaid  wife,  the  milkiut  and 
household  fhmitture  shall  devolve  on  my  adopted 
son  (Giridhari  Thakoor),  and  that  no  objection 
thereto  raised  by  any  one  shaU  ever  be  held  valid." 

It  was  contended  on  behalf  of  the  plaintiffs,  who 
were  the  reversionary  heirs,  that  the  estate  of  a  Hindu 
widow  was  by  this  deed  conferred  on  bis  wife 
Chtmderbutti  by  Odam  Thakoor,  and  that,  conse- 
quently, properties  purchased  by  her  firom  the  profits 
of  the  estate  became  an  increment  to  that  estate,  and 
therefore  devolved  with  that  estate  on  the  plaintiffs. 
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For  the  defendant,  who  was  the  grand-daughter  of  ^"J"'" 
Chunderbutti,  and  therefore  her  hdr,  it  was  contend-     — 
ed,  that  the  widow,  by  tbe  deed,  obtained  a  life-eetate ; 
and  therefore  the  properties  purchased  by  her  from 
tihe  profits  would  be  hers,  and  would  devolve  on  the 
defendant  who  represents  her. 

The  Privy  Council  construed  the  document,  that 
it  was  in  the  nature  of  a  &mLly  settlement,  giving 
to  Chunderbutti  an  estate  for  life,  with  a  power  to 
appropriate  the  profits  ;  and  to  Giridbari,  what  would 
be  termed  in  the  phraaeology  of  English  law,  a 
VMted  remainder  on  her  death.  According  to  this 
constractaon  she  would  have  the  power  of  malciTig 
whatever  use  she  chose  of  tiie  proceeds  of  het 
estates  ;  and  if  she  bought  land  or  personal  property 
with  them,  the  land  and  that  property  would  be  hers, 
and  would  devolve  on  her  heirs,  and  not  on  the  heirs 
of  her  husband. 

In  the  couiise  of  this  judgment  the  Privy  Council 
ihm  pointed  ont  the  incidents  belonging  to  the  widow's 
estate : — "  If  she  took  the  estate  only  of  a  Hindu 
widow,  one  consequence,  no  doubt,  would  be,  that  she 
would  be  unable  to  alienate  the  profits,  or  that  at  all 
events  whatever  she  purchased  out  of  them  would 
be  an  increment  to  her  husband's  estate,  and  the 
plainti^  would  be  entitled  to  recover  possession  o£ 
all  snch  property,  real  and  personal.  But,  on  tiie 
.other  hand,  she  would  have  cert^n  rights  as  a  Hindu 
widow ;.  for  example,  she  would  have  the  right,  under 

34 
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lkttubc  certain  circomstaQceB,  if  the  estate  were  inBufficient 

VII. 

—  to  defiray  the  ftmeral  expenses,  or  her  maintenance, 
to  alienate  it  altogether.  She  certainly  would  have 
the  power  of  selling  her  own  estate ;  and  it  would 
further  follow  that  Giridhari  would  not  be  possessed, 
in  any  sense,  of  a  vested  rem^der,  bnt  merely  a 
contingent  one.  It  would  also  follow  that  she  would 
completely  i^resent  the  estate,  and  under  certain 
(nrcnmstances  the  Statute  of  Limitations  might  run 
against  the  heirs  to  the  estate,  whoever  they  might 
be." 

In  another  case,*  however,  the  Privy  Council  con- 
Btraed  a  document,  whiidi,  on  the  face  of  it,  purported 
to  convey  certiun  moveable  property  for  *'  the  sole 
absolute  use  and  benefit"  of  the  widow,  as  conveying 
only  a  widow's  interest  in  that  property.  The  deed 
was  a  release  executed  by  the  widow  in  behalf  of  her 
husband's  brothers,  whereby,  in  consideration  of  a  sum 
of  Ra.  59,000  paid  to  her,  she  waived  all  her  rights 
to  the  estate  of  her  husband,  of  which  she  was  heiress, 
and  it  was  agreed  between  all  the  parties,  that  the 
8^d  sum  of  Ks.  59,000  was  to  be  the  sole  and  ex- 
clusive property  of  the  widow  "  for  her  own  absolute 
and  separate  use."  The  late  Supreme  Court  held^ 
that,  by  the  deed,  the  sum  of  Rs.  59,000  became  the 
absolute  property  of  the  widow,  and  it  was  never 
intended  that  the  money  paid  should  vest  in  her 
only  as  the  widow  and  representative  of  her  husband, 

>  B»l>iittjDDHa«.8Ub01tiiiidaiHiilllo,BH<x>ie,p.l, 
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and  as  part  of  his  estate.  The  Privy  Council,  how-  i-""^" 
ever,  reversed  the  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court,  — 
and  held  that,  looking  to  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  deed  was  executed,  the  several  parties  to 
it,  and  their  respective  chdms,  the  sum  in  question 
was  intended  to  represent  the  amount  of  her  husband's 
estate,  which  was  made  over  to  her  to  be  used  by 
her  separatdy  as  distingoisbed  from  the  joint  &mily  ; 
that  the  words  "  to  her  separate  use  "  are  not  used 
in  the  sense  in  which  they  fu%  used  in  the  Courts  of 
Equity  in  England,  but  to  her  separate  use  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  joint  estate,  dividrog  that  whidi 
was  joint  into  separate  estate. 

I  shall  now  consider  the  subject  of  accumulations  Aooamaia- 

tions  tol- 
as being  closely  connected  with  the  subject  of  our  '°*  ">* 

present  enquiry.     Supposing  the  widow,  out  of  the 

profits  of  the  estate  which  she  bad  inherited  from 

her  husband,  were  to  purchase  certain  properties, 

does  she  acquire  absolute  rights  over  such  property, 

and  does  it  descend  to  her  heirs  on  her  death  ?  or 

does  it  become  part  of  her  husband's  estate,  and 

follow  tbe  devolution  of  that  estate  ?    The  present 

state  of  authorities  inclines  to  the  view,  that  these 

accumulations  follow  the  corpus ;  that  they  become 

part  of  the  husband's  estate,  and  are  liable  to  all  the 

inddents  belonging  to  that  estate.^ 

In  the  case  of  Groae  v.  Omirtomoyee,'  which  has 

been  quoted  before,  the  assignee  of  the  widow  claimed 

■  a  lUeiMchtMi,  p.  26*.  '  IS  W  R.,  18,  A.  O.  J. 
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■  tbe  accumulatioDB,  and  contended  that  the  leversion-r 
er'a  interest  did  not  extend  beywid  the  eorpm  of  the 
estate.  On  this  Macpheraon,  J.,  ohserved; — "  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  income  and  profits  arising  from 
the  husband's  estate  may  be  used  by  the  widow  at 
her  discretion,  and  the  reversioner  cannot  interfere 
with  her  in  the  exercise  of  that  discretion.  But 
aocumuUtions  are  not  the  same  as  income,  and  in  no 
case  that  I  am  aware  of,  has  it  been  dedded  that 
aocumulationB  can  be  dealt  with  by  her  as  income  or 
otherwise  than  as  the  corpus  may  be  dealt  with." 

"  No  doubt  there  is  in  fact  a  very  substantial  dif- 
ference between  mere  income  and  accumulationB. 
In  the  present  case,  almost  simultaneously  with  the 
recovery  of  the  corjma  of  her  husband's  estate,  the 
widow  gets  a  considerably  larger  sum,  being  accumu- 
lations accrued  due  since  his  death.  Although  the 
theory  of  the  Hindu  law  is,  that  the  income  of  the 
husband's  estate  shall  go  to  the  widow  for  her  main- 
tenance and  for  the  performance  of  the  pious  dutaes, 
that  theory,  by  no  means,  neceBsarily  embraces  a 
lai^  lump  sum  of  accumulations.  According  to  all 
the  older  authorities  on  Hindu  law,  accumulations 
should  be  treated  in  the  same  way  as  corpus ;  and  I 
think  they  should  be  so  treated  now  in  the  absence 
of  any  distinct  authority  to  the  contrary." 

In  the  case  of  Bhigbuty  Dae^  quoted  before,  tiie 
Privy  Council  expressed  the  same  view  r^arding 

->  a*  W.  E..  168. 
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the  aoctuntilAtions.  Th^LordahipB  held,  that  what-  ^ 
ever  the  widow  might  purchase  from  the  profits  of 
her  husband's  estate  would  be  an  increment  to  that 
estate,  and  the  reversioners,  after  the  widow's  deaths 
will  be  entitled  to  recover  such  property,  whether 
moveable  or  immoveable. 

It  woold  seem  firom  the  above  authorities  that, 
Bccordiog  to  the  Hindu  law,  the  increment  or  accu- 
mulations would  follow  the  principal  of  which  they 
constitute  the  increments  or  accumulations ;  and 
that  the  same  rule  which  governs  the  devolution  (^ 
the  principal  would  also  govern  the  devolution  of  the 
increments  or  the  accumulations  to  such  principal. 

This  principle  seems  to  have  been  departed  from 
by  the  Privy  Council  in  the  case  of  Sreemutty  Soorjee- 
monejf  Doses  v.  Denohmdoo  MuUic}  That  case,  how- 
ever, depended  upon  the  construction  of  the  will  of  a 
Hindii  testator  bequeathing  his  property  to  his  sona 
in  a  particular  manner.  The  testator  had  five  sonsy 
and  by  his  will  declared  that  all  lus  property  would 
belong  in  equal  shares  to  his  five  sons.  The  wiU 
further  directed,'  '*  that  should  any  of  my  five  sona 
die  not  leaving  any  son  firom  his  Imns,  nor  any  s<m's 
son,  in  that  event,  neither  his  widow,nor  his  daughter, 
nor  daughter's  son,  nor  any  of  them,  will  get  any 
share  out  of  the  share  that  he  has  obtained  of  the 
immoveables  and  moveables  of  my  'said  estate.  In 
that  event,  of  the  said  property  such  of  my  sons  and 

'.  fl  Moore.'Ht  ■  P»ge61!9.        '.      \  i 
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LBornBE  sons'  sons  as  shall  then,  be  alive,  they  will  recdve  that 
—    wealth  according  to  their  respective  shares.    How- 
ever, if  any  sonleas  son  shall  leave  a  T^dow,  in  that 
event  she  will  only  receive  Rs.  10,000  for  her  food 
and  raiment." 

It  happened  in  this  case  that  there  were  consider- 
able accumulations  of  property  arising  from  the 
savings  of  imspent  income.  The  appellant,  who  was 
the  widow  of  one  of  the  sons,  claimed,  as  his  hdressf 
a  right  to  a  share  of  these  accnmulations  ;  she  urged 
that  the  gift  over  to  the  surviving  sons  was  intended 
to  cover  the  share  of  the  principal,  the  estate  of  the 
testator ;  and  that  the  will  did  not  dispose  of  the 
accumulations  which,  on  the  death  of  the  sons, 
descended  to  their  heirs  under  the  Hindu  law.  For 
the  respondent  it  was  contended  that  the  accnmula- 
tions followed  the  corpus  by  a  well-known  principle 
of  Hindu  law,  and  that  the  testator  having  disposed 
of  the  corpus,  the  accumulations  would  follow  the 
devolution  of  the  corpus,  and  therefore  would  belong, 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  will,  to  the  surviving 
sons,  and  not  to  the  widow  of  the  deceased  son. 
'  The  Privy  Council  held,  that  the  testator  intended 
to  give  absolutely  to  the  sons  a  share  in  the  estate  of 
the  testator,  and  that  the  enjoyment  by  the  sons 
could  not  be  less  than  the  enjoyment  of  the  income 
of  their  shares.  These  accumulations  are  nothing 
mcn%  than  the  unspent  income,  and  was  not  affected 
by  the  ffft  of  the  corptw.     The  Privy  Council  held. 
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that  the  increment  did  not  go  over  with  the  [nindpal,  ^"^J" 
hut  passed  to  the  natural  heirs,  -— 

You  ■will  observe  how  the  Privy  Council  excepted 
this  case  from  the  rule  of  Hindu  law,  which  directs 
that  accumtilations  follow  the  corpus  of  the  estate. 
On  this  point  their  Lordships  observed  as  follows  : 
"  Then  as  to  the  rule  of  the  Hindu  law  that  the 
increment  follows  the  principal  where  the  parties  are 
joint  in  estate,  it  is  not  neceasary-  for  ns  to  give 
any  opinion  upon  the  extent  and  limits  of  this  rule, 
and  we  desire  not  to  be  understood  as  intimating 
any  opinioa  upon  those  points.  The  question  in 
this  case,  as  we  view  it,  is,  whether  the  rule  is  pro- 
perly applicable  to  the  case  before  us  ;  and  we  are  of 
opinion  that  it  is  not." 

In  another  case^  the  Privy  Council  had  to  construe 
another  will  similar  to  the  one,  in  its  terms,  liiat 
was  the  subject  of  discuasion  in  the  case  of  Swrjee- 
vumey  Dossee.  The  testator  had  provided  that  neither 
the  widow,  nor  the  daughter,  nor  the  daughter's  sons 
of  any  of  his  sons,  shall  succeed  to  his  share  ;  but 
there  was  no  proviaion  of  a  ^it  over  to  hb  surviving 
BODS  as  in  the  case  of  Svrjeemoney  Dossee.  The 
claim  of  the  widow  was  confined  to  the  accumulations, 
and  the  Privy  Council,  following  the  judgment  in  the 
case  of  Surjeemoney  Dossee,  decreed  the  same. 

The  law  relating  to  accumulations  has  received  RMoit 
much  consideration  in  some  recent  cases.    In  the  '^  ■°'^** 

■  BiMouth  Chondar  «.  Bama  Sniktorr  Donm, 
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*  case  of  Gonda  Koer  v.  Kooer  Oodey  Singk^  the  Privy 
Council  seemed  to  have  introduced  a  new  element 
in  the  consideration  of  these  cases,  viz.,  what  was 
the  intention  of  the  widow  when  she  made  the  pur- 
chases out  of  the  profits  of  her  estate  ?  Was  it  her 
iutention  to  appropriate  the  properties  so  purchased 
to  herself  and  to  sever  the  same  from  the  hulk  of  her 
husband's  estate,  or  did  she  intend  the  same  to  form 
part  of  her  husband's  estate  ?  The  Privy  Council 
inclined  to  the  view  that  a  clear  intention  and  action 
on  the  part  of  the  widow  to  sever  properties  pur- 
chased by  her  from  the  bulk  of  her  husband's  estate, 
would  have  the  effect  of  renderii^  them  her  absolute 
property,  and  they  would  form  no  part  of  her  hus- 
band's estate.  In  the  particular  case  in  question, 
the  Privy  Council  held  the  propertiea  purchased  by 
the  widow  to  form  part  of  her  husband's  estatCi 
iuasmuch  as  there  was  no  intention  on  her  part  to 
sever  the  same  frt>m  the  bulk  of  her  husband's  estate ; 
on  the  contray,  she  haa  treated  the  same  as  forming 
part  of  her  husband's  estate. 

This,  you  will  observe,  involves  a  departure  from 
the  law  on  the  subject  as  previously  established.  If 
the  property  was  purchased  by  the  widow  from  th* 
profits  of  her  husband's  estate,  it  became  partf  of 
that  estate,  and  followed  the  same  iu  all  its  incidents. 
That  lotM  the  law  on  the  subject.  The  PrivylCouucil, 
in  the  case  of  Gonda  Koer,  now  says  that  the  intofitwn 

'  11  a  L.  B.,  169. 
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and  action  of  the  widow  is  to  be  the  test  whether  lkctoee 

vu. 
the  propertieB  purchased  by  her  irora  the  profits  of    — 

her  husband's  estate  shall  form  part  of  that  estate, 

or  shall  be  her  absobite  property.    If  she  treats  it 

as  part  of  her  husband's  estate,  it  becomes  part  of 

the  same  estate  :  on  the  other  hand,  if  she  treats  it 

as  her  own  property,  it  becomes,  for  that,  her  own 

exclusive  property. 

In  a  still  more  recent  case,'  the  Bengal  High  Court 
laid  down  some  principles  which  went  to  modify 
the  law  on  the  subject.  Jackson,  J.,  held,  that  as 
regards  the  current  income  the  widow  is  at  liberty 
to  spend  the  same  in  any  manner  she  thought  proper. 
"  If  she  had  squandered  the  whole  amount  on  Mvol- 
ous  pleasures,  or  bestowed  it  on  her  father's  relatives, 
the  heirs  would,  according  to  a  current  of  modem 
decisions,  have  had  nothing  to  complain  of."  If  the 
widow  purchased  real  property  from  the  current 
income  of  the  estate  then  lying  in  her  hands,  she 
woiild  be  afterwards  competent,  said  the  learned 
Judge,  to  alienate  the  same  in  whole  or  in  part,  to 
reconvert  it  into  money  and  spend  it  in  any  manner 
she  chose. 

The  same  learned  Judge  in  this  case  attempted  to 
draw  a  distinction  between  accumulations  and  income, 
following  the  decision  of  Macpherson,  J.,  in  the  case 
of  Grose  v.  Ondrtomoyee  Dossee*     He  observed : — 

'  Snemnttr  Puddomonee  Dowm  n.  DirkTkaDath  BtawM,  2B  W.  B.,  33fi. 
'  12  W.  E.,  13,  A.  O.  J. 
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^^y*"  "  ^^^  what  are  accumulations  in  the  view  of  these 
—  cases  ?  Not  surely  the  accidental  balancea  of  one 
or  two  years  of  the  widow's  income,  but  a  fund 
distinct  and  tangible.  There,  is  nothing  whatever 
in  this  case  to  indicate  that  any  each  fund  ever  had 
been  formed  or  had  existed,  and  we  see  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  accumulations  had  ever  arisen,  except 
that  the  widow  may  have  spent  in  some  years  more, 
in  others  less ;  and  in  that  sense  the  savings  of  the 
less  costly  year  might  be  an  accumulation  to  meet 
the  chaises  of  the  next." 

This  mode  of  distinguishing  accumulation  from 
income  seems  to  have  been  questioned  in  the  most 
recent  case'  on  the  subject.  Ainslie,  J.,  observed : 
"  If  a  distinction  is  to  be  drawn  from  current  income 
and  accumulations,  where  is  the  line  to  be  drawn  ? 
When  does  the  surplus  ceaae  to  be  part  of  the  cur- 
rent income  ?  There  is  no  rule  requiring  a  widow 
to  make  up  her  accounts  at  stated  intervals  and  carry 
unexpended  balances  to  the  credit  of  her  husband's 
estate.  How  are  we  to  say  that  up  to  Slst  December 
she  is  free  to  spend  as  she  chooses  the  money  in 
hand,  but  on  the  1st  January  it  lapses  like  an  un- 
expended assignment  of  public  money  at  the  close  of 
the  financial  year.     Who  is  to  audit  her  accounts  ?  " 

The  learned  Judge  was  of  opinion  that  the  ques- 
tion of  the  widow's  power  to  alienate  property 
acquired  out  of  savings  from  the  income  of  her 

■  Mneit.  Hiuubnti  Koeioiu  t.  lahti  Datt  Eo«r,  4  Calo.  Sep.,  Gil. 
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husband's  estate  was  still  unsettled  and  had  not  been  J^"^"" 
concluded  by  authority.     He  was  of  opinion  that  she     — 
had  such  a  power,  because  if  it  is  within  the  widow's 
power  to  dispose  of  the  sorplua   profits  from  her 
husband's  estate  remaining  after  dne  provision  has 
been  made  for  the  duties  which  the  widow  is  bound 
to  perform,  it  must  be  equally  within  her  power  to 
do  BO,  whether  she  does  it  at  once  as  the  profits 
reach  her,  or  whether  she  allows  than  to  accumulate. 
The  state  of  the  law  is  thus  somewhat  uncertain 
on  the  authoritiea.     The  result,  however,  of  these  Their 
decisions  may  be  thus  summed  up — 

1.  The  widow  has  fiill  power  to  spend  the 
current  income  in  any  manner  she  thinks  proper. 

2.  If  property  is  purchased  from  those  profits, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  she  has  the  absolute  power 
to  alienate  it. 

3.  If  she  leaves  property  so  purchased  undis- 
posed of  at  her  death,  it  will  form  part  of  her  hus- 
band's estate  and  follow  Uie  same  in  its  devolution. 
In  the  present  age  intermarriages  between  the  four 

classes  being  prohibited,  a  man's  wives  must  neces- 
sarily be  of  the  same  class  with  him ;  and  couBe- 
qnently,  in  matters  of  succession,  no  rule  of  prefer- 
ence^ among  the  several  widows  of  difiierent  classes 
does  now  obtain.  If  a  man,  therefore,  dies  leaving  wi.i..w« 
more  widows  than  one,  all  his  widows  succeed  to  his  tog<ttier. 
estate  together ;'  the  estate  to  which  they  succeed  is 

'  Bhngbnt;  Bam  r.  BadL&kiweii  Uookeijee,  Honttiou's  Caeee,  314. 
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i^OTjiBK  one  estate  in  law,  with  the  right  of  survivorahip 
■ —     attached  to  it :  so  that,  on  the  death  of  one  widow. 

With  right 

of  (urnri-    hsT  interest  survives  to  the  survivinff  widows,  and 

Tonhip,  '=' 

does  not  descend  to  the  other  heirs  of  her  hushand. 
So  long,  therefore,  as  a  single  widow  is  alive,  no  por- 
tion of  the  husband's  estate  can  descend  to  the  other 
heirs  of  her  husband. 
Not  dra-       It  has  been   held  in  the  case  of  Bkugtoandem 
pwtiucm.   Dohey  r.  Myna  Baee^  that  if  two  widows   effect, 
among  themselves,   a  partition  of  their  husband's 
estate,   by   such  partition  the  right  of  survivorship 
is  not  destroyed.     The  right  of  survivorship  is  so 
strong  that  the  survivor  takes  the  whole  property 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  daughters  of  the  deceased 
widow.    They  are,  tiierefore,  in  the  strictest  sense 
coparceners,  and  between  undivided  coparceners  there 
can  be  no  alienation  by  one  without  the  consent  of 
the  other.     Even  with  such  consent,  one  widow  can- 
not ahenate  her  share  so  as  to  convey  a  good  title  to 
the  alienee  in  the  absence  of  legal  necessity. 
« the'i'M-      -^^^  above  case  is  authority  for  the  proposition 
"id™  du-  that,  among  widows,  partition  is  allowed.     How  far  a 
°"*"°'^'  widow  can  claim  partition  by  metes  and  bounds  firom 
tiie  coparceners  of  her  husband  may  sometimee  be  a 
question.    The  point  seems  to  have  been  expressly 
raised  in  a  recent  case,*  in  which  the  Court  ruled 
that  it  was  discretionary  with  the  Court  to  order  a 

■  It  Moore,  487. 
'  Soudaminf  DosBoe  c.  JogeBh  Dutt,  I.  L.  B.,  2  Calc.,  •iG2. 
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partition  at  the  suit  of  the  widow.  If  the  widow  lkct|'" 
was  childless  and  her  share  small,  probably  the  Court;  — 
will  not  order  a  partition,  as  the  defendants  themselves 
in  such  cases  are  usually  the  reversioners  of  the  widow. 
But  where  the  widow's  share  is  large,  and  she  has 
children,  in  such  cases  partition  will  be  ordered.  In 
the  case  in  question  partition  was  ordered. 

I  have  already  pointed  out  before  that  the  Benares  The  Be™- 
and  the  Bengal    schools  differ  from  each  other  as  B«nK>i 
regards  the  widow's  right  of  succession.    The  Bengal  *|^^u^ 
school  confers  the  inheritance  on  the  widow  under  all  iriiie"'* 
drcumstances,  the  Benares  school  recognises  her  right,  eiutc. 
only  when  her  husband  was  Hving,  after  partition, 
separate  from  his  co-sharers.      Whatever  difference 
there  might  exist,  as  regards  the  widow's  right  to 
succeed,  between  the  two  schools,  there  is  none  as 
r^ards  the  incidents  to  be  attached  to  the  widow's 
estate  when  the  widow  does  succeed  to  the  property 
of  her  husband. 

In  the  case  of  Than  Sing  and  another  v.  Mussamut 
Jeetoo,^  which  arose  in  the  District  Court  of  Agra,  the 
plfuntiff,  Mussamut  Jeetoo,  sued  for  possession  of  the 
moiety  of  a  village  which  was  granted  to  her  hus- 
band and  her  husband's  brother,  who  was  one  of  the 
defendants.  The  Zillah  Judge  referred  the  point  for 
the  opinion  of  the  Pundit  of  the  Court,  who  answered 
as  follows : — 

"  If  the  acquirer  of  real  property  die  diildless,  even 
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tBCTusi  though  he  were  at  the  time  in  family  partnership 
—  with  hia  brothers,  hia  property  will  go  to  hia  widow, 
and  not  to  his  brothers.  The  widow  cannot,  however, 
alienate  it  by  ^ft  or  sale:  she  will  enjoy  possession 
thereof  during  her  lifetime,  and  after  her  death  it  will 
go  to  her  husband'a  heirs."  And  the  authorities  for 
the  answer  are  declared  to  be  Menu  and  Yajnawalfcya. 
The  ZUlah  Judge,  accordingly,  gave  a  decree  to  the 
plaintiff,  which  was  confirmed  by  the  Provincial  Court 
in  appeal. 

On  the  matter  coming  up  in  special  appeal  to  the 
Sudder  Dewany  Adawlut,  a  further  reference  was 
made  to  the  Pundits  of  the  Court  "  to  state  the  law 
according  to  the  Mitacshara  as  received  in  the  district 
of  Agra."  This  opinion  being  similar  to  that  which 
was  given  by  the  Pundit  of  the  Ziilah  Court,  the 
Sudder  Dewany  Adawlut  passed  a  decree  in  favor  of 
the  plaintiff,  "  awarding  to  her  possession  of  a  moiety 
of  the  village  during  her  lifetime,  and  declMing 
that  ahe  was  not  authorised  to  alienate  it ;  and  that,  on 
her  death,  the  heirs  of  her  deceased  hnsband  should 
succeed  thereto."  I  may  observe  here  that  these  in 
substance  are  the  main  incidents  belonging  to  the 
widow's  ^tate  according  to  the  Bengal  authorities. 

s»i(-M-         In  an  undivided  &mily  according  to  the  Mitacshara, 

quired  pro- 

MTty  u>d  the  self-acquired  property  of  one  co-sharer  will,  on 
SVeoUh^  his  death,  devolve  on  his  widow  if  he  has  no  male 
pe^"!     issue;  but  the  joint  family  property  will  go  to  his 
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ceeding  to  her  husband's  estate  is  similar  to  that  of  a  LEortrM 
tenant-in-tMl  by  the  English  law  as  representing    . — ■ 
the  inheritance.      An  important    principle  is   here  "^"^ 
established,    viz.,  the    distinction  between  the  self- 
acquired  property  and  the  joint  femily  property  in  an 
undivided  &inily  governed  by  the  Mitacahara,  the 
former  will  descend  to  the  widow,  but  the  latter  will 
go  to  the  undivided  coparceners.' 

In  the  case  of  Pakhnarain  and  others  v.  Mussamut 
Seesphod'  which  arose  in  the  District  Court  of  Tirhoot, 
the  pimntiff,  as  the  heiress  of  her  husband,  claimed 
Mr  share  of  the  property;  the  plaintiff's  husband 
had  survived  his  brother,  whose  grandson  (daughter's 
son)  was  the  defendant.  The  plaintiff  claimed  only 
half  the  estate,  Mid  not  the  whole  which  belonged 
jointly  to  her  husband  and  his  brother.  The 
Court  put  the  following  question  to  the  Pundits : — 
"  Should  the  property  of  Ramdyal  devolve  on  his 
widow  Mussamut  Seesphool,  whether  she  possessed 
the  power  of  alienating  it  by  gift,  sale,  or  otherwise, 
or  whether  she  had  only  a  life-interest  in  it."  The 
Pundits  gave  as  their  opinion  that,  as  the  plaintiff's 
husband's  estate  was  separate,  she,  as  his  widow,  was 
entitled  to  the  entire  property  left  by  her  husband, 
to  be  enjoyed  by  her  during  her  lifetime,  but  not  to 
be  alienated  except  for  the  special  purpose  of  secur- 
ing spiritual  benefit  to  her  deceased  husband ;  and 

'  Katftna  Natchier  f.  T1i«  Itaja  of  Sint^og^,  9  Uooia's  I.  A.,  C39. 
*  3  SoL  Sep.,  152. 
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tBCTUBE  that,  after  her  death,  in  the  event  of  there  being  no 
VII.  . 

—     heir  of  her  husband  in  existence  fiwm  the  daughter 

down  to  the  spiritual  teacher,  the  property  should 

devolve  on  the  ruling  power. 

The  matter  coming  up  in  appeal  before  the  Sudder 
Dewany  Adawlut,  that  Court  declared,  "  that  Mussa- 
mut  Seeepbool  hae  a  right  to  the  possession  of  the 
estate  left  by  her  husband  during  her  lifetime ;  that 
she  may  make  such  disbursements  as  are  necessary 
for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  her  deceased  husband ; 
that  she  is  not  at  liberty  to  make  any  other  descrip- 
tion of  alienation ;  and  that,  after  her  death,  in  the 
event  of  there  not  bwng  in  existence  any  heir  of  her 
husband  &om  his  daughter  down  to  his  spiritual 
teacher,  the  property  which  had  so  devolved  on  the 
widow  should  escheat  to  the  ruling  power."  The 
decree  of  the  Provincial  Court  was,  accordingly, 
amended,  and  it  was  declared  that  Mussamut  Sees- 
phool  shall  have  a  life-interest  in  one  moiety  of  the 
landed  property  left  by  her  deceased  husband,  which 
property  shall  be  sequestered  to  the  use  of  Govern- 
ment in  the  event  of  there  not  being  at  the  time  of 
her  death  any  surviving  heir  of  her  husband  from 
the  daughter  down  to  the  spiritual  preceptor. 

The  decision  in  this  case  was  expressly  put  upon 
the  authorities  current  in  Mithila,  and  the  opinion  of 
the  Pundits  was  based  upon  those  authorities.  This, 
therefore,  must  be  considered  as  a  decision  according 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  Mitacshnra,  which  is  the  rul- 
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ing  authority  in  Mithila  followed  by  such  works  as  Lectubb 
the  Vivada  Ratnakwa  and  the  Vivada  Chintamoni.     — 

In  the  case  of  Paunchcotoree  Mahtoon  and  others  v. 
Kalee  Chum  and  others^  which  arose  in  the  District 
Court  of  Patna,  it  was  contended  for  the  appellants 
that,  according  to  the  Mitacshara,  the  estate  taken 
by  the  widow  was  not  a  restricted  estate,  such  as 
that  of  a  widow  under  the  Hindu  law  current  in 
Bengal.  It  was  also  contended,  that  a  widow,  under 
the  law  of  the  Mitacshara,  tajces  an  absolute  interest 
in  her  deceased  husband's  estate,  and  may  dispose  of 
it  as  she  pleases  ;  at  least,  as  regards  property  which 
is  not  proved  to  have  come  to  her  husband  as  ances- 
tral property.  On  this  the  High  Court  observed : 
"  We,  however,  declined  to  hear  any  argument  on  these 
points,  there  being  no  sort  of  doubt  that,  according 
to  a  long  series  of  decisions  of  the  Courts  of  this 
country,  which  are  in  accordance  with  the  decisions 
of  the  Privy  Council,  a  childless  widow  imder  the 
Mitacshara  law  takes  only  a  limited  interest  in  her 
husband's  estate,  similar  to  that  taken  by  a  widow 
under  the  law  of  the  Bengal  school," 
The    important    point  as  regards  the  incidents  id  Bctwi 

,  ,  t  ■  1        1  ■  1  thewiiiow"* 

attaching  to  the  widows  estate  is  as  to  the  power iw^'ow 
which  the  widow  possesses  of  alienating  the   pro-  ",^,iJ|,",, 
perty  which  she  had  inherited  from  her  husband,  and  ^,^^^ 
as  to  any  difference,  if  any,  between  the  moveable  ""^ 
and  the  immoveable  portions  of  the  estate  so  inherit- 
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lectijm  ed.    As   I  have  already  shown,*    in  Bengal,   there 
—     ia  no  difference  between  the  moveable  and  the  im- 
moveable property  inherited  by  the  widow ;  and  her 
powers  of  alienation  as  regards  both  are  restricted 
within  very  narrow  limits. 

The  question  in  the  Mitacshara  country  as  to  the 
widow's  powers  of  alienation  over  moveable  property 
inherited  from  her  husband  was  the  subject  of  dis- 
cussion in  the  case  of  Bhugtoandeen  Dobey  v.  Myna 
Baee.'  On  that  point  the  Privy  Council  thus  observed  : 
"  The  reasons  for  the  restrictions  which  the  Hindu 
law  imposes  on  the  widow's  dominion  over  her  in- 
hwitance  from  her  husband,  whether  founded  on  her 
natural  dependence  on  others,  her  duty  to  lead  an 
ascetic  life,  or  on  the  impolicy  of  allowing  the  wealth 
of  one  fiunily  to  pass  to  another,  ai<e  aa  applicable  to 
personal  property  invested  so  as  to  yidd  an  income 
as  they  are  to  laxid.  The  m<Hre  ancient  texts  import- 
in  BcDirea  ing  the  restriction  are  gen^Bl.  It  lies  on  those  who 
aiw  ume.  assert  that  moveable  property  is  not  subject  to  the 
restriction,  to  establish  that  exertion  to  the  gene- 
rality of  the  rule.  The  diversity  of  opinion  among 
the  Benafes  Pundits  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the 
supposed  distinction  between  moveable  and  immove- 
able property  is  anything  but  wdl  established  in 
that  school." 

"  Their  Lordships,  therefore,  have  come  to  the  oon- 
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eluBion  that,  according  to  the  law  of  the  Benares  '^™ 
school,  notwithstanding  the  ambiguous  passage  in  ' 
the  Mitacshara,  no  part  of  her  husband's  estate, 
whether  moveable  or  immoveable,  to  which  a  Hindu 
woman  succeeds  hj  inheritance,  forms  part  of  her 
stridkan,  or  particular  property ;  and  that  the  text 
of  Katj^yana,  which  is  general  in  its  terms,  and  of 
■which  the  authority  is  undoubted,  must  be  taten 
to  determine— ^«(,  that  her  power  of  disposition 
over  both  is  limited  to  certun  purposes  ;  and  secondly, 
that  on  her  death  both  pass  to  the  next  heir  of  her 
husband." 

hi  another  case,  however,  Mussamut  Thacoor  Daee 
T.  Bat  Baktck  Ram^  the  Privy  Council  expressed  an 
opinion  somewhat  different  &om  that  which  was  laid 
down  in  the  case  of  Bhtigwandeen  Dohey.  Their 
Lordships  sud  :  "  The  result  of  the  authorities  seems 
to  be  that,  although,  according  to  the  law  of  the 
Western  schools,  the  widow  may  have  a  power  of 
dispoBLDg  of  moveable  property  inherited  from  her 
husband,  which  she  has  not  under  the  law  of  Bengal, 
she  is,  by  the  one  law  as  by  the  other,  restricted  from 
alienating  any  immoveable  property  which  she  has 
so  inherited,  and  that  on  her  death  the  immoveable 
property  and  the  moveable,  if  she  has  not  otherwise 
disposed  of  it,  pass  to  the  next  heirs  of  her  hnsband." 
Their  I-ordships,  however,  considered  it  unnecessary 
to  decide  the  point  as  to  whether  the  widow  had 
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lbotobb  power  of  diaposition  over  the   moveable  property 
—    inherited  by  her  froin  her  husband. 

The  ruling  in  the  case  of  Bkugioandeen  Dobey 
ovemileB  the  deciBion  of  the  Bengal  High  Court  in 
the  case  of  Goburdhxm  Nath  v.  Onoop  Roy^  where  it 
was  held,  that  moveable  property  inherited  by  a 
widow  became  her  stridhan,  over  which  she  had  abso- 
lute power  of  disposition. 

The  result,  on  an  examination  of  the  authorities, 
seems  to  be  that,  as  regards  the  nature  of,  and  the 
incidents  attaching  to,  the  widow's  estate,  the  Bengal 
and  the  Benares  schools  both  .agree.  Therefore,  any 
decision  arrived  at  regarding  the  incidents  belon^ng 
to  the  widow's  estate  in  any  of  the  schools  must  be 
considered  as  an  authority  in  all  the  other  schools. 
T*'   ,  In  the  case  of  persons  belonging  to  particular 

••'•"  sects  of  Hindus,  the  widow's  estate,  like  the  other 
^"°*'  branches  of  their  law,  is  determined  by  custom  govern- 
ing that  class,  rather  than  by  ordinary  Hindu  law. 
For  instance,  the  Jains,  who  are  dissenters  from 
Hinduism,  are  governed  by  their  own  customs,  whidi 
materially  differ  from  ordinary  Hindu  law.  The 
BonlesB  widow  of  a  Saraogi  Agarwala  Jain  takes  an 
absolute  interest  in  the  self-acquired  property  of  her 
husband.  She  can  adopt  a  son  without  permission 
from  her  husband  or  his  heirs.  She  can  adopt  her 
daughter's  son,  who  wUl  take  the  place  of  a  begotten 
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son.'     These  are  incidentB  which  materially  differ  ^^p* 
firom  those  of  ordinary  Hindu  law.  — 

The  Privy  Council,  however,  in  a  later  case,*  held,  .ppiiMbll 
that  the  law  applicable  to  the  Jaina  is  the  ordioary 
Hindu  law.  But  that  where,  in  any  particular  case 
among  them,  any  special  custom  is  pleaded,  that 
must  be  proved  by  evidence.  If  the  custom  is  not 
proved  or  not  pleaded,  the  ordinary  Hindu  law  will 
be  applicable  to  them. 

It  was  further  held  in  thw  case,  that  the  estate  of 
a  daughter,  inherited  from  her  father,  ia,  under  the 
Mitacahara,  like  that  of  a  widow,  a  limited  and  res- 
tricted estate ;  and  does  not,  on  her  death,  pass  as 
stridkan  to  her  heirs,  but  reverts  to  the  heirs  of  her 
father. 

The  nature  of  the  estate  which  a  Hindu  widow  takes  Esute  oi  > 
mider  a  devise  from  her  husband,  is  sometimes  a  Ociuee. 
question  of  some  difficulty  to  determine,  inasmuch 
as  it  depends  upon  the  particular  words  of  the  devise; 
and,  therefore,  no  general  rule  can  be  laid  down  for 
determination  of  the  same.  Where  a  testator  in  his 
will  used  such  terms  as  these — "  I  give,  devise,  and 
bequeath  unto  my  wife  and  her  heirs  and  assigns,  for 
ever,  all  my  real  and  personal  estates  and  effects,  and 
do  appoint  my  said  wife  sole  executrix  of  this  will," 
it  was  held,  that  the  testator  intended  his  wife  to  be 
Bomething  more  than  a  trustee  or  manager  for  the 

'  Sheo  Sing  BaI  v.  Mnut.  Ihtkho  and  another,  2  Cal.  Bep..  193. 
'  ChoUy  Lall  ».  Chimnoo  L«U,  I.  L.  R.,  4  Cala,  711. 
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^"^?"  infant  heira,  and  that  she  took  absolutely  all  the  pro- 
■ —    perty  of  the  testator.^ 

In  case  of  ^fts  inter  vivos  by  the  husband  to  the 
wife,  generally  the  wife  does  not  take  an  absolute 
estate  in  immoveable  property,  she  takes  it  only  for 
life ;  but  as  r^ards  moveables,  when  thus  given 
away,  she  takes  absolutely.  A  gift  under  a  will  has 
been  held  to  be  governed  by  the  same  rule.  It  waa 
held  in  a  recent  case,*  "  that  a  Hindu  wife  takes  by 
a  will  of  her  husband  no  more  absolute  right  over 
the  property  bequeathed  than  she  would  take  over 
such  property  if  conferred  upon  her  by  gift  during 
the  lifetime  of  her  husband ;  and  that,  whether  in 
respect  of  a  gift  or  a  will,  it  would  be  necessary  for 
the  husband  to  give  her,  in  express  terms,  a  heritable 
right  or  power  of  alienation."  In  this  case,  the  tes- 
tator gave  to  his  two  grandsons  and  to  his  wife,  by 
the  same  clause  in  the  will,  certain  properties ;  and 
the  Court  held,  that  although  the  grandsons  had  an 
absolute  estate  in  the  subject  of  the  devise,  the  wife 
had  only  a  life-interest  in  the  same. 

The  proposition  of  law,  as  stated  in  the  previous 
judgment  without  any  qualification,  seems  to  be 
somewhat  questionable ;  and  as  regards  the  rule  of 
interpretation  adopted  in  that  case,  yon  will  find  a 
contrary  rule  laid  down  in  a  still  more  recent  case* 


>  Tuuok  Kklh  SlroftT  «.  ProsoiiDo  Enmu  Ohoae,  19  W.  B.,  4S. 

■  Koonj  Behar;  Dfanr  t.  From  Chand  Datt,  £  Ca\.  Law  Sep.,  fiSI. 

■  Chander  Uone;  Dosnee  v.  Hurr/  Dose  MItMr,  J>  Cai.  Lkw  Eep.,  6a7. 
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in  conBtrning  a  similar  devise.     There  was  a  devise  ^*£?™ 
of  certain  property,  in  the  same  clause  of  the  will,     — 
to  eleven  persons,  of  whom  nine  were  male  and  two 
female,  and  the  testator  gave  the  property  to  them  in 
equal  shares. 

The  first  Ooart  held,  that  the  two  fem^e  devisees 
took  the  qualified  estate  of  females  under  the  Hindu 
law,  and  the  male  devisees  took  an  ahsolute  estate. 
The  Appellate  Court,  overruling  the  dedsion  of  the 
first  Court,  held,  tliat  the  female  devisees  also  took  an 
absolute  estate  in  their  shares  in  the  same  way  as  the 
male  devisees.  The  Court  was  also  of  opinion,  that 
"the  rule  of  Hindu  law,  by  which  widows  take  only 
a  qualified  estate  in  their  husband's  property,  has  no 
application  to  a  devise  of  this  kind  to  married  women 
under  a  will." 
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THE  ALIEITATIONS  BT  THE  WIDOW. 
AUenation  hj  tha  widow— Her  power  in  tliia  Tnpeot  UmiliAd — Tbt 
widow's  powerfi  of  alienation  in  Uie  Mithila  Bohool — Widow  inconi- 
petent  to  aUanftte — Sxoept  foi  legal  Ineoeuity — Legal  neoeeeit^ 
defined — Widow's  maintenance  jnatiflee  alienation— AoooTding  to 
tl>e  Dayabhaga — ioooidlng  to  the  DhTakrama  Sangraha — jiooordinf 
to  the  Bigeeb — Not,  if  tKe  Terenioner  agree*  to  maintain — Widow 
bound  to  malntftin  her  Iinaband'e  family — Alienation  for  that  par- 
poee  allowed — Danghter'B  matiiage  to  be  performed  hj  the  widow — 
Alienation  allowed  for  tlie  spliitnal  welfare  of  the  hnsband — For  the 
hnaband's  traddka — Foi  other  religions  aoti — WUoh  benefit  Uie 
hn&band— For  pUgrimB^  to  Qya — For  pajment  of  hneband's  debts- 
Widow  bonnd  to  pay  husband's  debte — Widow's  personal  debte  do  not 
justify  alienation — Widow's  Intereat  saleable — Hnsband's  debt  most 
be  prored — Alienation  for  payment  of  xevenne  jnstified — The  pni- 
chaser  not  bonnd  to  see  to  the  appropriatian- Money  borrowed  to 
oarry  on  litigation  will  not  be  a  charge  on  the  estate — A  good  ah«ig« 
If  for  the  benefit  of  the  estate — Advanoee  for  widow's  maintenauoa 
and  for  the  ooeta  of  rsooTerlng  the  estate  a  good  charge — Otom  t. 
0intrt9iiu>]fe» — Qifts  to  hnsband's  relations  allowed— Not  to  her 
father's  famUy. 

I  I  SHALL  now  consider  the  Hindu  widow's  powar 
of  disposition  over  the  property  inherited  by  her 
from  her  husband.  The  author  of  the  Dayabhaga 
says  :  ^ — "  The  wife  must  only  enjoy  her  husband'a 
estate  after  his  demise  ;  she  is  not  entitled  to  m^e 
a  ^,  sale,  or  mortgage  of  it."    And  in  another  place 

'  Chap.  ZI,  sea  i,  para.  CV. 
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it  is  stated,  "  she  has  no  power,  as  with  her  separate  ^^V*" 
property,  to  make  a  gift,  mortgage,  or  sale  of  it  at     ■ — ■ 
her  pleasure." ' 

The  reported  casee  on  the  subject  have  hud  down 
the  law  in  accordance  with  the  ancient  authorities. 

In  the  case  of  Mukhoda  v.  KuUeani'  ihe  pliuntiff 
claimed  the  property  on  two  grounds  : — 

Ist, — under  a  deed  of  gift  from  the  widow  ; 
2nd, — as  next  heir  to  her  husband. 

The  Sudder  Dewany  Adawlut  held,  that  the  gift 
l^  the  widow  would  not  avail,  and  the  pl^tiff's 
case  was  decreed,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  the  next 
hdr  to  the  widow's  husband.  The  important  ques- 
tion  as  to  the  effect  of  an  alienation  to  the  next  heir 
of  the  husband  was  not  considered  in  the  case  ;  and 
the  opinion  of  the  Pandits,  who  were  consulted, 
did  not  directly  refer  to  this  point.  The  opinion 
was  in  these  words  : — '*  If  the  widow,  calling  pliuntiff 
her  h^r,  made  a  gift,  in  his  favour,  of  the  talook 
left  by  her  husband,  such  gift,  in  the  event  of  there 
being  an  heir  of  the  husband,  cannot  avaiL  The 
Skas^  declares,  that  a  gift  by  a  mdow  of  the  whole 
estate  of  her  husband  is  invalid  ;  but  that  a  gift 
of  a  moderate  portion  of  his  property  made  by  the 
■mdow,  with  a  view  to  his  spiritual  benefit,  may  be 
valid.  If  the  plaintiff  were  the  bar  of  the  widow's 
husband,  and  there  were  no  other  heir,  the  plaintiff, 
at  the  widow's  death,  would  take  the  talook  1^  by 

■  See  &iaUi  dwndiika,  p.  169,  pane,  SB  to  31.       ■  I  Sel.  Bep.,  82. 
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nd.  If  the  plmntiff  were  not  the 
there  were  no  heir,  the  talook  would  escheat  to  the 
ruling  power."  It  is  clear  from  this,  that  the  effect 
of  the  gift  by  the  widow  to  the  next  heir  of  the 
Hsr  p<nr«t  husbaud  WM  Dot  couadered  by  the  Pundits  ;  they 
Smiwd.  rested  their  opiniMi  rather  upon  the  limited  power 
that  the  widow  possessed  over  her  husband's  pro- 
perty. 

In  the  case  of  Musaamut  Bgoya  Dehee  v.  Mus- 
samut  Unnopooma  Dehee^  the  widow  of  the  last 
owner  had  made  a  gift  of  the  proper^  to  the  son 
of  her  second  daughter.  The  plaintiff,  who  was  the 
eldest  daughter  of  the  widow,  claimed  a  moiely  of 
the  estate  vhich  belonged  to  her  &ther.  The 
defence  was,  that  the  gift  was  made  by  the  widow 
to  her  daughter's  son,  "  as  a  charitaMe  donation 
enjoined  by  the  maxims  of  religion,  and  calculated 
to  benefit  the  soul  of  her  departed  husband."  The 
Pundits  of  the  ^llah  Courts  were  of  opinicm,  that 
the  gift  was  good  in  law,  on  the  ground  of  its  beings 
"  a  charitable  donaticm  by  the  widow  beneficial  to 
the  soul  of  her  husband."  The  Zillah  Court,  accord- 
ingly, upheld  the  gift,  and  disnuBsed  the  plaintiff's 
suit. 

The  case  came  up  in  appeal  before  the  Sudd^ 
Court:  the  Pundits  of  that  Court  were  consulted, 
who  gave  it  as  thdr  opinion,   tiiat  "  a  woman  suc- 
ceeding to  the  possession  of  property  in  right  of  her 
'  1  s«L  asp.,  2ie, 
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husband  or  of  her  adopted  son,  U  not  at  liberty  ^^.^ 
to  alienate  it  without  the  consent  of  the  legal  heirs  ;  — 
or  to  settle  it  on  one  heir,  whUe  there  is  a  possibility 
that  a  co-heir  may  be  subsequently  bom."  On  the 
authority  of  dus  opinion,  the  Court  held,  that  the 
gift  by  the  'widow  was  void  ;  and  that  the  appellant, 
as  one  of  the  two  dai^hters  of  the  last  owner,  was 
entitled  to  the  moiety  which  she  claimed. 

In  another  case'  the  plaintiff,  who  was  the  mother 
of  the  last  owner,  for  herself  and  in  behalf  of  her 
grand-daughter  (the  daughter  of  the  last  owner), 
sued  for  possession  of  certain  property  which  had 
belonged  to  her  son.  The  defence  was,  that  the 
last  owner  had  made  over  the  property  verbally  to 
the  defendant  on  account  of  a  debt  due  to  the 
defendant,  and  that  bis  widow  had  subsequently 
executed,  in  &Tor  of  the  defendant,  a  deed  of  relin- 
quishment {ladavee)  confirming  the  act  of  her  hus- 
band and  acknowledging  the  proprietary  right  of  the 
defendant  to  the  property  in  suit. 

The  Provincial  Court  decreed  the  plaintiff's  daim, 
holding  that  there  was  no  sofficient  evidence  of  the 
debt  of  the  husband,  and  the  widow,  therefore,  was 
not  competent  to  alienate  the  property  to  the  pre- 
judice of  the  next  h^rs.  The  Coort  also  ordered 
tiiat  the  plaintiff  shall  obtain  possession  of  the 
property, 

>  Hflm  Chniidei  Hoiocimdkr  r,  HtUBAmnt  Tanmonee  tnd  Hnssuant 
BaimonM,  1  B«L  B«p.,  481. 
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*  On  appeal  to  the  Sudder  Dewany  Adawlut,  the 
question  was  referred  for  the  opinion  of  the  Pundits, 
who  answered  as  follows : — "  If  the  proprietor  of  a 
landed  estate  die,  leaving  a  grandmother,  mother, 
stepmother,  wife,  unmarried  daughter,  and  son 
of  hia  Other's  unde,  his  wife  succeeds  to  the  sole 
possession  of  the  estate  :  hut  she  cannot,  with- 
out sufficient  cause,  or  the  consent  of  the  above- 
mentioned  reUtions,  transfer  the  property  by  gift  or 
sale.  The  widow  may  transfer  the  real  and  personal 
estate  of  her  deceaaed  husband  in  discharge  of  his 
debts,  if  the  amount  of  the  debt  exceed  or  equal 
the  value  of  the  estate :  but  if  the  value  of  the 
estate  exceed  the  amount  of  the  debt,  tiie  widow  is 
only  entitled  to  sell  such  part  as  may  suffice  to 
cover  the  debt.  If,  in  the  present  case,  the  widow 
has  transferred  her  husband's  estate  in  payment  of 
his  just  debts,  and  the  creditor  under  such  sale  obtain 
possession  of  the  estate,  the  other  heirs  of  the 
deceased  are  not  entitled  to  set  aside  the  sale  by 
payment  of  the  debt." 

The  Sudder  Dewany  Adawlut  held,  that  there  was 
no  sufficient  proof  of  the  debt  on  which  the  deed  of 
relinquishment  (ladavee)  was  grounded.  The  decree 
of  the  Provincial  Court  was  confirmed  with  this 
amendment,  that,  as  the  widow  of  the  last  owner  was 
alive,  the  plaintiff  as  his  mother  was  not  entitied  to 
the  possession  of  tiie  property  during  the  lifetime 
of  the  widow  ;  and  it  was  further  provided  that,  after 
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liie  death  of  Soonijmonee  (the  wido^r),  the  deed  of  '"•IJJ** 
reUnqmshiDent,  executed  ty  her,  should  not  operate     — 
to  preclude  the  right  of  the  other  surviving  heirs  of 
the  deceased.' 

In  the  Mithila  school  a  somewhat  peculiar  doctrine  The 
obtains  as  to  the  widow's  powera  of  alienation.  J{|™i^ 
That  school  m^tuns  that  an  heir  taking  property  uilMi. 
must  reserve  at  least  a  moiety  of  the  estate  for  the  "  " 
performance  of  the  monthly  and  other  ohsequies  of 
the  deceased  person.  I^  however,  any  other  person 
tiian  the  widow  executed  a  gift  of  ihe  whole  of  the 
property  in  opposition  to  this  injunction  of  law,  it 
was  held,  that  the  gift  will  not  be  void  in  conse- 
quence of  the  neglect  of  this  single  obligation  ;  thus 
recognising  the  doctrine  of  factun  valet,  which  obtains 
in  the  Bengal  school.  But  if  tfae  widow  made  a  gift 
or  other  alienation  of  more  than  half  the  estate,  such 
^ft  or  alienation  woiild  be  void  exc^t  under  special 
circumstances.  This  point  was  determined  in  the 
case  of  Sreenarain  Rai  v.  Bhya  Jka,  which  has  been 
lyjoted  before.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  held 
in  that  case,  that  under  no  circumstanceB  the  widow 
can  alienate  more  than  half  or  the  whole  of  the 
estate  ;  probably  in  that  respect  the  doctrine  accords 
with  what  obtuns  in  Bengal^  viz.,  that  for  reasons 
warranted  by  the  Hindu  law,  the  widow  is  com- 
petent effectually  to  alienate  the  whole  of  the  estate 

'  Sea  Nond  Coonw  B»i  v.  Bajindflt  Nuain  Bal,  1  SoL  Bep.,  319 ;  Mw- 
nmnt  Bhnwkiii  Hmtee  f.  UnaMmnt  Smdnkhnna,  1  8«L  B«P'i  Ul< 
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lbctheb  which  she  has  inherited  from  her  huBband.  Another 
—  point  which  the  cose  did  not  determine  is,  whether 
the  widow  can  make  an  alienaUon  of  less  than  half 
of  the  estate  unimpeachable  by  die  next  heirs, 
alUiongh  no  ground  justifying  an  alienation  under 
the  Hindu  law  might  exist.  The  inference,  which 
can  be  drawn  from  the  answer  of  tiie  Pundits,  is 
that  when  half  the  property  is  reserved  for  satisfying 
the  spiritual  necessities  of  the  deceased,  the  widow 
was  at  liberty  to  alienate  the  other  half,  according  to 
her  own  choice  and  pleasure,  and  that  such  aliena- 
tion could  not  be  impeached  by  the  next  heirs. 

The  Privy  Council,  however,  in  the  case  of  Keerut 
Sing  V.  Koolakid  Sing,^  held,  that  the  widow  cannot 
alienate  any  portion  of  her  husband's  estate.  In  that 
case  the  defendant  claimed  possession  of  a  raj  by 
virtue  of  a  wusseyutnameh  (or  deed  operating  as  a 
will)  from  the  widow  of  a  deceased  zemindar,  who 
died  without  issue,  leaving  collateral  heirs.  The 
Judicial  Committee  refused  to  decide  on  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  instrument  devising  the  raj,  being  qf 
opinion  that  the  Ranee  was  incompetent  by  law  to 
execute  such  an  instrument  to  the  prejudice  of  her 
deceased  husband's  heirs.  The  Judicial  Committee 
further  held,  that  the  widow  has  no  power  to  alienate 
or  devise  any  portion  of  her  husband's  estate  which 
on  her  death  devolves  to  his  legal  heirs.  The  same 
view  of  the  law  was  laid  down  in  the  case  of  Rajen- 
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in  Rax  v.  Bijai  Grovmd  Sing,^  d 
the  Privy  Council.  This  case  was  in  appeal  from  the 
judgment  of  the  Sudder  Dewany  Adawlut  in  the  case 
of  Sree  Narain  Red  v.  Bhya  Jha,^  which  has  been 
quoted  before. 

The  general  rule  of  Hindu  law  therefore  is,  that  widow 
as  r^ards  the  property  inherited  by  the  widow  from  Pfj^^^ 
her  husband  she  ia  incompetent  to  alienate  it.     This 
rule,  however,  is  subject  to  one  important  exception, 
and  I  will  now  proceed  to  consider  the  same.     The 
exception  is,  that  alienations  by  the  Hindu  widow  Except  for 
are  valid  if  made  for  a  IsgcU  necessity.   The  expression  ™"">'r- 
legtd  necessity  does  not  occur  in  the  original  works  on 
Hindu  law.    It  has  been  coined  by  English  lawyers 
who  administered  justice  in  this  country  in  the  latter 
end  of  the  last  century  :  but  it  concisely  expresses 
the  notion,  In  a  generalised  form,   of  the  grounds 
which,  in  Hindu  law,  render  the  alienations  by  the 
widow  valid. 

The  Privy  Council  observed  in  the  case  of  The 
Collector  of  MasiJipaiam  v.  Cavaly  Vencata  Narain- 
apah  .-* — "  It  is  admitted  on  all  bands  that,  if  there 
be  collateral  heirs  of  the  husband,  the  widow  cannot 
of  her  own  will  alien  the  property  except  for  special 
purposes.  For  reli^ous  or  charitable  purposes,  or 
those  which  are  supposed  to  conduce  to  the  spiritnal 
welfiffe  of  ]ier  husband,  she  has  a  hu^r  power  of 
disposition  than  that  which  she  possesses  for  purely 
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iKOTDRB  worldly  purposes.     To  support  on  alienation  ibr  the 
—     last,  she  must  show  necessity." 

^^ii.  According  to  Jimutavahana  any  expenditure  incar- 
red  which  is  uae^  to  the  late  owner  would  come 
within  the  category  of  legal  neceesity,  and  would 
justify  the  widow's  alienation.*  The  spiritual  wel&re 
of  the  late  owner  is  here  meant,  or  acts  heneficial  to 
the  aoul  of  t^e  deceased  in  the  next  worid.  It  must 
be  here  observed  that  extraTagant  and  waateful  expen- 
diture in  the  performance  of  acts  condudTe  to  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  the  deceased,  will  not  probably 
be  protected  under  the  categoiy  of  l^;al  necesrity. 
If  a  widow,  therefore,  having  a  considerable  income 
from  t^e  estate  of  her  husband,  were  to  spend  the 
whole  of  that  income,  and  in  addition  to  incur  debta, 
I  presume  that  an  alienation  of  any  part  of  the  hiis- 
band's  estate  to  satisfy  snch  debts  wUl  not  be  valid 
in  law.*  Of  course  the  amount  of  expoises  that  the 
widow  may  incur  for  such  purposes  cannot  be  pre- 
cisely laid  down.  It  will  be  a  complicated  question 
c^  &ct  depending  upon  many  circumstances  which 
it  is  impossible  generally  to  define;  each  case  of 
this  nature  arising  must  be  determined  upon  its  own 
merits. 

This,  however,  is  settled  law  that  when  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  estate  is  such  that  an  alienatioD. 


'  DkTabhaga.,  Ohaip.  XI,  bm.  i,  ptin.  61. 

*  I>oe    4»m  Bajohnndei    Pnauniok    <•.  BnUonun   Binrai,  Fnltoa'a 
Sep.,  133. 
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1  part  or  of  the  whole  is  absolub 
saiy  for  the  performance  of  thoBe  acts  of  religion  which  — 
are  conducive  to  the  spiritual  wel&re  of  the  deceased, 
then  an  alienation  will  be  protected.  The  spirit  of 
the  Hindu  religion  is,  that  religious  acts  can  be  per- 
formed with  v&ry  little  expense ;  and  the  religiouB 
efficacy  of  an  act  is  never  enhanced  by  larger 
expenditure  being  incurred  on  account  of  it.  Hence 
alienations,  whidi  are  attempted  to  be  justified  on 
this  ground,  must  be  rather  rare,  for  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  husband's  estate  must  be  very  small, 
indeed,  before  such  a  defence  can  be  set  np.  In 
practice,  however,  the  majority  of  ca»e»  in  which  the 
widow's  alienations  are  in  question,  are  attempted  to 
be  justified  on  this  groimd  ;  and  the  tendency  of 
our  Courts  having  been  to  disfavor  claims '  on  the 
part  of  the  reversioners,  such  defences  succeed 
lemai^ably.  If,  however,  the  Hindu  law  was  strictly 
administered  in  our  Courts,  one  might  say,  that 
many  of  the  claims  of  the  reversioners  which  are 
now  thrown  out  would  have  been  recognised. 

The  first  case  of  l^al  necessity  justifying  aliena-  wiHow-i 
tion  by  the  widow  is  her  own  maintenance.    If  the  ^m 
income  of  her  husband's  estate  is  bo  inconsiderable  •u««iw>< 
that  it  is  not  sufficient  to  maintain  her,  then  the 
widow  is  justified  in  alienating  a  portion  of  the 
estate ;  or  if  that  is  insufficient,  to  alienate  the  whole 
of  it.*    The  maintenance  here  contemplated,  however, 

'  DkjAbbsga,  Chap.  XI,  ««o.  1,  pan.  63. 
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i«OT^  ia  a  bate  mMntenance  sufficient  to  keep  the  widow 
—  alive,  and  not  an  indulgence  in  the  good  things  and 
luxuries  of  life  ;  for,  as  I  have  before  observed,  the 
strict  mode  of  life  which  the  widow  is  enjoined  to 
follow,  by  the  Skasters,  renders  an  indulgence  in  the 
luxuries  of  life  highly  improper.  A  reasonable  ex- 
penditure for  the  performance  of  religious  ceremonies 
is  perhaps  to  be  allowed,  and  might  be  counted  as  a 
legal  necessity,  though  even  this  seems  to  be  some- 
what doubtful  according  to  the  original  authorities. 
.  The  author  of  the  Dayabhaga  says,'  that  because 
a  widow  benefits  her  husband  by  the  preaervation 
of  her  person,  the  use  of  property  sufficient  for  that 
purpose  is  authorised.  Hence,  if  she  be  unable  to 
subsist  otherwise,  she  is  authorised  to  mortgage  tiie 
property,  or,  if  still  unable,  she  may  sell  or  otherwise 
alienate  it. 

"  Kaghunandana,  in  his  Dayatattwa,  does  not  discuss 
this  question  at  all.  The  power  of  a  widow  over 
the  estate  inherited  by  her  from  her  husband  is  not 
at  all  considered.  .After  establishing  the  widow's 
right  to  succeed,  he  pass^  on  to  consider  as  to  who 
shall  succeed  in  de&tdt  of  the  widow.' 

In  the  Dayakrama  Sangraha,  Sree  Krisna  Tarka- 
lankar,  following  Jimutavahana,  has  l^d  down,  that 
a  widow  can  use  her  husband's  property  for  her  own 
mwntenance.  The  use  here  permitted  ia  not  to  be 
an  indulgence  in  the  luxuries  of  life ;  "  but  since  a 

■  Chap.  XI,  BM.  i,  puM.  61  and  62.  ■  Chmp.  XI,  §§  1—21. 
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widow  benefits  her  husband  by  the  preservation  of  ^^V" 
her  body,  the  use  of  property  for  the  attainment    — 
of  this  object  is  permitted."^     Again,  "  if  the  widow 
be  unable  to  subsist  otherwise,  she  may  mortgage 
the  property ;    and,  if  even  then  unable,  she  may 
sell  it.  "■ 

Jagannatha  Turkapunchanun  quotes  the  following  *'^^^"* 
passage  from  the  Mahabharata  :-^"  Simple  enjoyment  ^'^^ 
is  declared  to  be  the  fruit  which  women  gather  from 
the  heritage  of  their  lords  :  on  no  accomit  should  they 
waste  the  estate  of  their  husbands."*  Commenting 
on  this  passage  the  learned  compiler  says:  "But 
such  use  [by  the  widow]  only  is  approved  which  is 
requisite  for  the  welfare  of  her  body,  because  she 
confers  a  benefit  on  her  lord  by  the  preservation  of 
her  person.  Accordingly,  the  legislator  says,  women 
should  not  waste  the  estate  of  their  husbands  ;  and 
the  dissipation  of  it  consists  in  expenses  not  neces' 
saty  for  the  owner  of  the  estate.  Hence,  if  she 
cannot  otherwise  subsist,  hypothecation  is  permitted  ; 
if  she  cannot  even  thus  maintain  herself,  sale  is  also 
permitted  :  for  reason  shows  no  distinction." 

From  the  above  authorities  it  is  clear  that  a  widow 
is  required  in  the  first  instance  to  resort  to  a  mort- 
gage of  the  property  ;  if  that  is  not  sufficient,  then 
to  alienate  it.  And  the  distinction  here  made  is 
very  obvious.  .  If  it  is  a  mortgage,  it  is  redeemable 
by  the  reversioner  on  the  payment  of  the  mortgage 

'  Chap.  I,  wo.  a,  pan.  6,       *  Pan.  6.       '  Dig;.,  Vol.  IV,  r.  ooociC 
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^Tiii^  debt ;  but  if  it  is  a  Bale,  there  is  no  option  of  redemp- 
—  tion.  One  would  have  expected  that,  administering 
the  law  strictly,  our  Courts  would  have  held  that  an 
alienation  out-and-out  is  invalid  as  against  the 
reversioners  when  a  mort;gage  would  have  been 
sufficient.  But  it  has  been  held  in  some  cases,  that 
although  the  widow  sells  where  she  ought  to  have 
mortgaged,  the  sale  will  nevertheless  be  valid.' 

In  the  case  of  Dowha  Sing  v.  Buktiar  Singh' 
which  was  decided  in  1808,  the  question  proposed 
for  the  opinion  of  the  Pundits  was  as  follow: — 
*'  There  were  three  uterine  brothers  who  held  their 
patrimonial  lands  in  joint  tenancy.  Two  of  the 
brothers  died,  each  leaving  a  widow  and  the  other 
brother  still  surviveB.  The  estate  is  jointly  held  by 
these  individuals.  The  widows  being  much  distress- 
ed £oT  the  means  of  maintenance,  sold  a  part  of  their 
husbands'  shares  of  the  joint  landed  estate  without 
the  consent  of  their  husbands'  brother  and  appro- 
priated the  purchase-money  to  their  own  use.  In 
this  case  is  the  sale  good  and  valid  ?  " 

The  Pundits,  after  quoting  the  text  of  Vrihaspati 
cited  in  the  Dajabhaga,  answered  as  follows: — "  The 
widow  of  a  person  dying  without  male  issue  takes 
his  entire  heritage,  even  though  his  father  and 
brother  be  living,  because  she  confere  benefit  on  her 
deceased  husband  by  preserving  her  life   with  the 

■  Phoolohund  Lai  t>.  Boghoobime  Bahoj,  9  W.  a.,  106. 

■  2  HaouBKbten,  SOI. 
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enjoyment  of  his  wealth,  and  by  offering  oblations  ^^^^' 
to  his  manes  :   and  if  she,  having  become  indigentj     — 
de€le  her  chastilr^,  then  hell  becomes  her  husband's 
portion.     Under  the&e  circumstances,  the  preserva- 
tion of  her  chastity  and  life  is  absolutely  necessfuy.    . 
If  with  the  produce  of  thar  husbands'  estate  their 
maintenance  cannot  be  supplied,  they  (the  widows), 
for  the  purpose  of  acquring  the  means  of  subsistence, 
may  mortgage  or  sell  a  portion  of  their  husbands' 
landed  estate,  and  the  sale  in  snch  case  is  legal  and 
valid."    On  the  authority  of  this  opinion  the  sale 
in  question  was  upheld.* 

By  the  sale  the  widow  prejudices  the  riehts  of  the  '^"'^ '.'  *■« 
reversioners.  If,  however,  the  reversioners  for  the  ^^^ 
time  being  provide  the  widow  with  her  maintenance, 
there  is  no  necessity  for  the  widow  to  sell  either  the 
whole  or  a  portion  of  the  estate  inherited  by  her. 
A  sale  by  the  widow  under  such  circumstances  wUl 
therefore  be  invalid,  the  necessity  justifying  a  sale 
being  wanting.  It  was  accordingly  stated  by  the 
Pandits  in  an  early  case,*  which  opinion,  I  presume, 
was  acted  upon  by  the  Court  that, — "If  the 
daughter's  son  supply  the  widow  with  maintenance, 
she  cannot  alienate  without  his  consent,  and  if  she 
had  actually  sold  the  property,  the  sale  is  null ;  bat 
in  a  case  where  the  daughter's  son  declines  to  support 

■  8«e  Dot  deat  BiuonRth  Dntt  e.  QoorgrapnMad  D»y,  Easts'  Kotot ;  2 
MotUj,  App.,  49 ;  Dee  dm  Ba}ofaDud«r  Pnmaniok  e.  BuUoram  Biawu, 
Fnlton,  p.  133. 

*  2  Maoiuwlitetr,  p.  311. 
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may  sell  such  portion  as  may  be 
to  her  maintenance  without  hia  consent,  and  the  sale 
should  be  considered  legal  and  valid."  The  daughter's 
8on  in  thia  case  was,  I  presume,  the  next  reversioner. 
The  maintenance  of  the  family  of  her  husband  is 
an  obUgation  imposed  upon  the  widow.  The  author- 
ities have  Itud  down  this  principle  that  the  Hindu 
widow  is  bound  to  maintain  those  members  of  her 
husband's  famjlj  whom  the  husband  during  his  life- 
time was  bound  to  maintain.  Who  these  relatives 
are  who  are '  entitled  to  be  maintained  out  of  the 
estate  of  the  husband,  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
enumerate  exhaustively.'  The  unmarried  daughter 
and  the  childless  widowed  daughter,  who  has  no 
provision  fiar  her  m^tenance  out  of  the  estate  of 
her  husband  or  in  the  family  of  her  husband,  are 
entitled  to  be  maintained.*  The  mother  and  grand- 
mother of  the  late  proprietor  are  also  entitled  to  be 
m^tained  by  tbe  widow,  inasmuch  as  the  late  owner 
was  bound  to  mainttun  them.  The  nuuntenance 
here  means  the  maintenance  by  the  supply  of  food 
and  raiment  to  them  and  by  providing  them  with 
residence  in  the  fiimily  dweUing-house.  It  is  some- 
what doubtful  whether  ttiese  persona  who  are  entitled 
to  be  maintained  can  at  their  option,  or  on  account 
of  dis^reement,  claim  a  money-allowance  from  the 
widow  on  account  of  their  maintenuice.  I  think, 
however,  it  is  clear  from  the  spirit  of  the  Hindu  law 

I  See  Menu,  qnoted  in  S  Dig.,  lOfl.  '  2  Hftcnserhteii,  IIB. 
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bearing  npoa  the  point,  that  the  ancient  sages  did  not  ^i*^*" 
contemplate  separate  residence  and  separate  mainte-  ' — 
ntmce  for  these  persona  :  what  was  intended  was  that 
these  persons  should  reside  in  the  family  dweUing- 
house  with  the  widow  and  be  mainttuned  there  ;  that 
they  should  form  members  of  her  &mily,  and  in  all 
respects  conform  to  the  family  discipline  which  is  very 
essential  to  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  harmony 
in  the  family.  K,  then,  any  of  those  persons  refuse 
to  reside  with  the  widow  Mid  be  maintaiued  there,  he 
or  she  will  not  be  entitled  to  claim  a  mon^-aUow- 
ance  from  her  on  account  of  maintenance.  The  same 
principle  was  followed  in  the  case  of  a  son's  widow 
claiming  a  money-allowance  for  her  maintenance 
&om  her  father-in-law.  The  Court  held,  that  as  she 
refused  to  reside  at  the  house  of  her  father-in-law 
and  be  maintaiaed  there,  her  claim  to  a  money-aUow- 
ance  cannot  be  allowed.' 
If  the  income  of  the  husband's  estate  is  insuffi-  Aiiemtioa 

,  ,  .  ,  'or  thM 

cient  to  mamtun  those  persons  whom  the  widow  is  purpose 
bound  to  maintain,  then  the  widow  will  be  justified 
in  alienating  a  portion  of  such  estate  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  such  maintenance,  and  the  sale  taking 
place  under  those  circumstances  will  stand  good  and 
cannot  be  impeached  by  the  reversioners. 

The  widow  is  also  bound  to  perform  the  initiatory 
rites  of  those  members  of  the  &mily  for  whom  ihoae 
rites   have   not  been  performed.     It    was    a    duty 

■  Kbetni  HoDi  DotI  t.  Kasl  Nmth  Dom,  10  W.  R.,  89. 
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LwjpDM  incumbent  upon  the    late    owner  to  perform  the 

—     initiatory  rites  of  his  chxldrea,  and  if  lie  has  died 

without  performing  them,  his  widow  will  be  bound 

to  perform    those    rites ;    since    if  the  ceremonicB 

remain  unperformed,  the  spiritual  wel&re  of  the  late 

owner  is,  to  some  extent,  jeopardised.    In  the  case 

of  the  widow,  however,  the  only  members  of  the 

family  whose  initiatory  rites  the  widow,  out  of  her 

own  estate,  is  boimd  to  perform  are  the  daughters  ; 

and  that  only  when  they  are  unmarried,  because  the 

only  initiatory  rite  necessary  for  a  female  belonging 

Dan^htn'a  to  any  of  the  four  ancient  classes,  is  marriage.     The 

to  b«        widow  is  accordingly  bound  to  provide  for  the  mar- 

ptrformed  ^  "^ 

wui^«.  '"'^S®  expenses  of  the  unmarried  daughters  of  the 
late  owner.  "  The  widow  should  give  to  an  unmar- 
ried daughter  a  fourth  part  out  of  her  husbaod'a 
estate  tn  defray  the  expenses  of  the  damsel's  marriage. 
Since  sons  are  required  to  give  that  allotment,  mudi 
more  should  the  wife  or  any  other  successor  give 
alike  portion."' 

The  marriage  of  the  daughter  is  an  imperative 
obligation  on  the  widow  ;  for  should  the  girl  attain 
to  puberty  without  being  married,  the  future  salva- 
tion of  the  ancestors  is  forfeited.  "  Should  the 
maiden  arrive  at  puberty  unmarried  through  poverty, 
her  &ther  and  the  rest  would  MI  to  a  region  of 
punishment,  as  declared  by  holy  writ."  * 

■  DftjabhKga,  Ob&p.  XI,  bbo.  i,  pftn.  66. 
*  Dayftbbag*,  Chap.  XI,  eeo.  ii,  pan.  6. 
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Jimutavahana  has  further  observed,  that  the  father  Lbctcrb 

'  _  VIII. 

and  the  rest  are  saved  fixnn  hell  by  sufficient  pro-     - — 
perty    becoming   applicable    to   the   charges   of  the 
daughter's  marriage  ;  and  after  marriage  she  confers 
benefits  on  her  father  by  means  of  her  son.' 

Devala  has  also  ordained,  "  to  maidens  should  be 
given  a  nuptial  portion  out  of  the  father's  estate."* 

The  "  fourth  part  oat  of  her  husband's  estate," 
which  the  widow  is  required  to  give  for  the  marriage 
expenses  of  the  daughter,  is  not  to  be  taken  in 
its  literal  sense;  for  a  widow  having  four  unmar- 
ried daughters,  by  no  means  an  improbable  event, 
will  have  nothing  lefl  for  her  own  support,  not  to 
mention  her  other  obligations,  if  a  literal  compliance 
with  the  text  ia  exacted  from  her.  We  accordingly 
find  Jimutavahana,  speaking  of  the  obligation  of  the 
sons  to  give  a  fourth  part  of  their  shares  for  the 
marriage  of  their  unmarried  sisters,  lays  down : 
"  Thus,  since  the  daughter  takes  not  in  right  of  in- 
heritance, if  the  wealth  be  great,  funds  sufBcient  for 
the  nuptials  should  be  allotted.  It  is  not  an  indis- , 
pansable  rule  that  a  fourth  part  shall  be  assigned."* 
Therefore,  a  fourth  part  of  the  estate  which  the 
widow  is  required  to  give  for  the  daughter's  mar- 
ri^e,  means  funds  sufficient  for  the  nuptials,  and 
no  more. 


■  DajA^bagft,  Chap.  XI,  wo.  li,  §  T. 

■  Quoted  in  the  DaTftbhnga,  CIlbp.  XI,  i 
'  Dsjabbagk,  Chap.  ID,  tea,  ii,  puB.  89. 
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!  If  the  estate  of  the  husband  be  very  small,  so 
that  from  its  income  the  marriage  expenses  cannot 
be  met,  the  widow  will  be  justified  in  seUing  a 
portion  of  the  estate  to  defray  such  expenses,  and  a 
debt  contracted  for  this  purpose  will  be  a  chai^  upon 
the  estate  binding  the  reversioners.  *'  The  marriage 
of  unmarried  daughters  is  one  of  the  objects  for 
which  the  Hindu  law  allows  the  widow  to  alienate 
a  portion  of  her  deceased  husband's  estate ;  conse- 
quently a  debt  contracted  for  this  purpose  should 
be  a  charge  on  the  estate  of  the  deceased,  and  not  on 
the  uridow  personally."^ 

But  the  most  important  case  in  which  the  widow 

ipwiMi    is    allowed    to    alienate    the    property    is    for   the 

th«hiu-    purpose    of    conferring    spiritual    benefits    on   her 

late  husband.      The  Hindu  law,  and    particularly 

the  Dayabhaga,    considers  the  deceased  hiisband  d 

the  widow  as  still  the  proprietor,  and  the  widow  holds 

the  property  for  the  benefit   of  the    late    owner.' 

Expenditure  not  useful  to  the  owner  of  the  property 

.  is  considered  by  the  Dayabhaga  as  waste :  and  the 

widow  is  strictly  forbidden  to  incur  such  expenditure. 

"  Since  the  benefit  of  the  husband  is  to  be  consulted, 

even  a  gift  or  other  ahenation  is  permitted  for  the 

completion  of  her  husband's  funeral  rites."*     Even 

the  maintenance  of  the  widow  and  other  relatives, 

>  Pteagnaraln  v.  AjodliTft  Piooad,  7  SeL  Kep.,  G02. 
■  Judgment  of  Mitter,  J.,  in  Eccrj  Etditanee  v.  Honiruu  EoliU, 
le  W.  R.,  367. 
•  D*;abht>K*,  Chap.  XI,  bm.  i,  para.  61. 
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and  the  marriage  of  the  daughter,  are  conBidered  as  '^S^"" 
necessities  juetifying  the  widow's  alienations,  only     — 
because  they  benefit  the  late  owner  either  directly  or 
indirectly;  on  no  other  ground,  as  I  have  shown 
before,  are  the  alienations  in  such  cases  maintfuned. 

In  the  case  of  Ramchvnder  Surmah  v.  Gunga 
Govind  Bunhocfjiah,^  the  pMntiff  claimed  to  recover 
possession  of  a  share  in  cerbun  villages  which  be- 
longed to  one  Prannath,  the  half-brother  of  the 
plaintiflF.  There  were  two  defendants, — the  first 
cMmed  to  hold  the  seven  annas  of  the  property 
under  a  deed  of  sale  from  the  widow  of  Prannath, 
and  out  of  the  consideration-money,  "  she  paid  the 
expenses  of  the  sraddhas  and  her  husband's  debts, 
and  obtmned  the  means  of  her  own  subsistence." 
The  second  defendant,  who  was  the  brother  of  the 
widow,  claimed  to  hold  the  nine  annas  of  the  estate 
imder  a  deed  of  gift  firom  that  lady. 

The  Pundits  who  were  consulted,  submitted  the 
following  vyavastha: — "A  widow  having  succeed- 
ed to  the  property  of  her  deceased  husband,  has 
the  power  of  alienating  by  sale  so  much  of  such 
property  (and  no  more)  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
payment  of  debts  contracted  by  him,  for  the  support 
of  his  famUy,  for  her  own  maintenance,  and  for  the 
performance  of  his  exequial  rites.  She  may  likewise 
make  a  gift,  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  her  late 
husband's  property,  for  the  benefit  of  his  soul ;  and 
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ibjects  (viz.,  payment  of  debts,  e 
sraddka,  &c.)  cannot  be  effected  without  the  sale  oS 
all  the  property,  ahe  has  the  power  of  disposing  of 
the  whole  of  it.  But  she  is  not  permitted  to  alienate 
by  gift  or  Bale  the  whole  or  even  a  part  of  the  pro- 
perty solely  at  the  suggestion  of  her  own  will  and 
pleasure." 

The  Sudder  Court,  according  to  this  opinion,  held 
the  sale  by  the  widow  valid,  but  declared  the  gift 
Invalid. 

You  will  see  that  the  opinion  of  the  Pundits  ^ven 
in  the  above  case  is  a  very  valuable  one,  inasmuch 
as  it  concisely  lays  down  almost  all  the  cases  in 
which  the  widow's  alienations  are  declared  valid 
by  the  Hindu  law.  You  will  also  find,  on  referring 
to  the  report  of  the  whole  case,  that  the  opinion 
was  expressly  based  upon  the  authorities  current  in 


For  the  For  perfonninff  her  husband's  sraddka,  the  widow, 
traddha.  therefore,  is  entitled  to  alienate  either  a  portion  or 
the  whole  of  the  inheritance,  and  the  alienation  is 
allowed  whether  it  be  for  performing  the  ekodista 
sraddka  (that  is,  the  first  sraddka  performed  on  the 
eleventh  day  after  death  among  Brahmins,  and  on 
the  thirty-first  day  after  death  among  Sudras),  or 
the  other  sraddkas  of  the  deceased  that  are  performed 
six-monthly  or  annually  or  at  stated  days  in  the 
year.     These  ceremonies  performed,  directly  benefit 

■  Sm  Jalnm  nhuni  v.  Uqbui  nitainl,  S  Set.  Eep.,  3. 
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ed,  aD 
perform  them. 

For  performing  the  other  obligations  of  religion,  it  ^"  ?""* 
would  appear  that  the  widow  is  allowed  to  alienate  ""■ 
a  Bmall  portion  of  the  inheritance.'  In  the  case  of 
Mvkhoda  r.  KtJieani,  which  has  been  quoted  before,' 
the  PxmditB  declared,  "  that  a  gift  by  the  widow  of 
the  whole  estate  of  her  husband  is  invalid  ;  but  that 
a  gifb  of  a  moderate  portion  of  his  property,  made  by 
the  widow  with  a  view  to  his  spiritual  benefit,  may 
be  valid,"  The  same  principle  was  accepted  by  Mr. 
Macnaghten  in  his  note  to  the  case  of  Bijoya  Dehee  v. 
Urmopooma  D^ee,  which  has  been  quoted  before.' 

The  difficulty,  however,  in  the  practical  application 
of  this  principle,  is  as  to  what  constitutes  a  "  moder- 
ate portion"  or  "  a  small  portion  "  of  the  inheritance. 
In  the  case  of  Ramchunder  Surmah  v.  Bejoygobind 
Banerjee,  which  has  been  quoted  before,*  the  Pundits 
declared  as  their  opinion  that  the  widow  has  the 
power  of  alienating  fi:t>m  one  to  three-sixteenths  of 
her  husband's  property  for  the  benefit  of  his  soul ; 
and  the  Court  (S.  D.  A.)  seemed  to  acquiesce  in  that 
view.  The  gift  of  nine  annas  of  the  property  was, 
therefore,  declared  illegal.  I  presume  the  question 
must,  in  every  case,  be  one  oS  fact,  rather  than  one  of 
law,  as  to  what  specific  portion  of  the  inheritance 
the  widow  is  at  liberty  to  alienate. 

'  Huswmnt  O^uikanwBT  and  uiother  t.  DooUmm  Sing  tmd  uioUisr, 
4  8el^Bep.,  420.    This  is  a  Uithllft  oase. 
'  Ai>U,  p  388.  •  Ante,  p.  390.  •  Anta,  p.  807. 
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Lectori  Religious  acts  performed  by  a  Hindu  widow  may 
—  have  a  double  effect.  They  may  contribute  to  the 
religious  merits  of  the  lady  herself,  or  they  may  tend 
to  promote  the  spiritual  Trel&re  of  her  late  huBband  ; 
and  I  think  it  is  generally  reooguised  by  the  Hindus, 
that  between  these  two  classes  of  acts  there  is  no 
,  necessary  connection.  Acts  of  religion  highly  meri- 
torious on  the  part  of  the  widow  may  have  no  effect 
on  the  spiritual  welfare  of  her  late  husband.  Sup- 
pose, for  instance,  the  widow  establishes  an  idol 
in  her  own  name,  and  endows  it  with  considerable 
property,  and  the  poor  and  the  helpless  are  muntuned 
from  this  sheba,  as  a  reli^ous  and  a  pious  act  it  is 
considered  highly  meritorious  for  the  widow,  but  it 
does  not  add  to  the  spiritual  welfare  of  her  deceased 
husband.     Therefore,  it  has  been  held,  that  such  acts, 

Which      of  which  the  religious  efficacy  benefits  the  widow  and 

beiieflt  the  "^ 

bDiUnd.  not  the  husband,  will  not  justify  an  alienation  of  the 
property  inherited  by  the  widow.  Hence  it  was  held, 
that  a  widow  could  not  endow  an  idol  with  her 
husband's  property  to  the  detriment  of  the  rever- 
sioners. "  The  fulfilment  of  the  moral  and  religious 
duties  of  the  deceased  are  those  by  which  he  is  to  be 
raised  to  a  r^on  of  bliss,  and  not  a  dedication  by 
the  widow  of  the  nature  of  that  under  which  the 
special  appellant  claims,  which,  under  any  circum- 
stances, could  only  be  supposed  to  conduce  to  the 
spiritual  benefit  of  the  widow  herself  (who  made  the 
^ft  without  her  husband's  consent),  and  is  accom- 
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'  a  temporal  benefit  t 
to  which  he  is  not  entitled."^ 

It  was  held  in  another  case  that  a  pilgrimage  to 
Benares,  undertaken  by  the  widow,  is  not  a  legal 
necessity  so  as  to  justify  an  alienation  by  her  of  her 
husband's  estate.* 

Agiun,  di^ng  a  tank,  and  appropriating  the  same 
to  the  use  of  the  public,  is  not  considered  a  sufficient 
legal  necessity  to  justify  the  widow  in  aUenating  the 
property,  though  such  an  act  is  considered  in  the  light 
of  a  religiouB  duty,  and  in  itself  a  highly  meritorious 
one.*  "  The  digging  of  a  tank  would  be  a  meritorious 
act  and  a  great  convenience  to  the  public,  but  it 
.  would  not  be  a  legal  necessity  for  which  a  widow 
could  make  away  with  property  which  was  only  left 
to  her  fi>r  her  life."* 

A  pilgrimage  to  Gya,  however,  for  the  purpose  of  fm 
performing  the  husband's  sradh  there,  is  considered  a »» w«. 
legal  necessity  justifying  the  alienation  by  the  widow. 
It  was  held  that,  "  according  to  Hindu  ideas,  the  per- 
formance of  a  deceased  husband's  sradh  at  Gya  would 
be  a  very  proper  and  reasonable  necessity,  inasmuch  as 
the  soul  of  the  deceased  is  supposed  to  be  greatly  bene- 
fited thereby.  Such  a  pilgrimage  would,  undoubtedly, 
be  a  religious  purpose,  supposed  to  conduce  to  the  spiri- 
tual welfare  of  her  husband,  which  would  give  a  widow 

■  Kartio  Chnnder  CbackeibuCtj  v.  GonrmahDn  R07,  1  W.  B.,  i%. 

■  HnroDuAnn  Adbikari  v.  Alnckmonej  DoMe,  1  W.  B.,  3G2. 

■  MiUeahan,  Cluip.  II,  aec.  i,  pan.  U. 

■  BoDJeetniin  EooUl  r.  Mabomed  Wario,  31  W.  JL,  19. 
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liBCTURt  a  larger  power  of  alienation  than  she  would  ordina- 
—  rily  tave.  But  I  do  not  understand  that  the  sradh 
pilgrimage  to  Gya  can  be  put  any  higher  than  a  very 
necessary  and  meritorious  performance.  A  widow 
ought,  perhaps,  to  perform  it :  but  she  is  not  abso- 
lutely bound  to  do  so.  It  is,  I  should  say,  one  of 
those  ceremonies  for  the  due  performance  of  which 
a  widow  might  fiiirly  and  properly  alienate  a  moder- 
ate portion  of  her  late  husband's  estate,  but  that  she 
would  not  be  justified  in  disposing  of  the  entire 
property  for  that  object."* 

In  this  case  the  performance  of  the  Gya  sradh 
is  considered  as  an  optional  ceremony  which  the 
widow  is  at  liberty  either  to  perform  or  not  to  pCT-  . 
form.  That,  I  think,  is  not  a  correct  view  of  the 
question.  If  it  is  once  admitted  that  the  ceremony 
ia  optional,  the  performance  of  it  will  be  no  ground 
for  incurring  debts  encumbering  the  estate  or  for 
alienating  the  same.  The  reversioner  will  say  that 
as  the  ceremony  is  optional,  if  there  are  sufficient 
means  from  the  current  income,  let  the  widow  per- 
form it ;  otherwise  let  her  leave  it  unperformed  and 
not  touch  the  corpus  of  the  estate  for  the  purpose  of 
performing  the  same.  I  think  by  treating  this  cere- 
mony only  as  a  necessary  one  which  the  widow  is 
bound  to  perform  that  an  alienation  on  account  of 
it  can  be  justified. 

For  P17-        The  payment  of  the  husband's  debts  is  another 

incDt  of     ^^_^ 

'  Ufthomed  AahnI  t.  Biijeuuioe  Dosee,  19  W.  B.,  UG. 
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instance  of  necessity  justifying  the  widow's  aliena-  ^^^" 
tion  of  her  husband's  property.  It  is  also  put  upon  ^^^^~^.^ 
the  ground  of  conferring  spiritual  benefits  on  the '*''"*■ 
deceased.  The  Hindu  law  considers  the  payment 
of  debts  as  a  religious  obligation.  If  a  Hindu  fails 
to  pay  his  debts  in  this  world,  his  spiritual  welfare 
hereafter  is  sacrificed.  Hence  the  obligation  of  the 
heirs  of  a  deceased  Hindu  to  pay  his  debts.  The 
son  is  bound  to  pay  the  debts  of  his  father  with 
interest  ;  and  the  gnmdson  is  bound  to  pay  the 
principal  only  of  his  grandfather's  debts,  but  not  the 
interest  ;^  and  this  whether  the  ancestor  left  assets 
or  not.  The  Hindu  law  does  not  consider  the  rela- 
tion between  the  ancestor  and  the  heir  as  a  mere 
commercifd  one,  that  the  heir  shall  pay  the  debts 
when  he  has  inherited  property  from  the  ancestor 
and  not  otherwise ;  it  takes  a  spiritual  view  of  that 
relation,  and  renders  it  obligatory  on  the  heir  to 
pay  the  debts  independent  of  any  pecuniary  con- 
sideration. This  principle  of  Hindu  law,  however,  is 
not  enforced  by  the  Courts  of  this  country,  and  the 
principle  of  English  law,  which  lays  down  that  the  heir 
is  bound  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  ancestor  to  the  extent 
of  the  assets  inherited  by  him,  is  administered. 

The  widow,  therefore,  in  pursuance  with  tiiis  prin-  widow 
ciple  of  Hindu  law,  is  declared  bound  to  pay  her »yh'^ 
husband's  debts  :  for  otherwise  the  spiritual  welfere  <**•"•■ 
of  the  husband   is    thereby  sacrificed.      Here    the 

■  Viihu^ti  quoted  in  1  Dig.,  278. 
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bound  to  pay  the  debts  from  tin 
—  inherited  by  her  from  her  husband,  and  not  from  any 
other  property  which  she  may  happen  to  possees ; 
and  if  the  widow  sells  the  whole  of  the  property  or 
a  part  of  it  to  pay  such  debts,  such  a  sale  cannot  be 
impeached  by  the  next  takers.  It  must  be  here 
observed  that  a  creditor  of  the  husband  taking  out 
execution  against  his  property  in  the  hands  of  his 
widow  is  entitled  to  sell  it  ;  and  the  sale  will  pasB 
to  the  purchaser  fiill  title  as  gainst  the  widow  and 
the  reversioners. 

In  the  case  of  Hani  Krishnamoni  v.  Raja  Udrmmi 
Sing  and  anoiher^  one  of  the  points  for  consideration 
was,  whether  a  conditional  sale  executed  by  the  widow 
to  pay  off  a  mortgage  debt  of  her  husband  shall  be 
declared  valid.  The  Sadder  Dewanny  Adawlut  held, 
that  as  the  conditional  sale  was  executed  to  pay  off 
her  husband's  debts,  the  alienation  was  good  accord- 
ing to  the  Hindu  law.  The  Court  held,  "  that  the 
conditional  sale  by  the  widow  of  her  husband's 
landed  estate  was  valid,  inasmuch  as  both  the  law- 
officers  agreed  in  declaring  that  the  transaction 
would  be  legal,  supposing  a  sufficient  case  of  neces- 
sity to  have  been  made  out,  and  as  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  when  the  period  fixed  for  the  foreclosure 
of  the  original  mortgage  drew  nigh,  there  did  exist 
a  sufficient  case  of  distress  to  justify  recourse  to  this 
measure.      The    conditional    sale  was  executed  to 
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prevent  the  forecloBure  of  the  mortgage,  whereby  ^^^* 
the  intereata  of  the  son  about  to  be  adopted  by  the  — 
widow  woald,  doubtless,  be  best  coneulted ;  and 
although  the  measure  had  not  the  effect  of  saving 
the  estate  ultimately  firom  alienation,  yet  it  put  off 
the  evil  day,  and  steps  might  have  been  token  in  the 
interval  to  avert  the  loss  alt(^ther.  "  The  sale  by 
the  widow  was  accordingly  upheld.' 

In  the  case  of  Uma  Ckowdkrani  and  another  v. 
Mtissamut  Indramoni  Chowdhrani'  the  widow  had 
sold  certain  estates  belonging  to  her  husband  to 
satisfy  a  decree  which  the  vendee  had  obtained 
agmnat  him.  The  following  question  was  proposed 
to  the  Pundits :  "  Have  Hindu  widows  the  power  to 
alienate  the  whole  of  the  landed  property  inherited 
&om  their  husbands  for  payment  of  their  husbands' 
debts,  without  the  consent  of  the  next  heirs  to  the 
said  property,  relatives  of  the  husband  ?  " 

To  which  the  Pundit  answered  :  "  A  Hindu 
woman  who  has  inherited  the  property  left  by  her 
husband  may  alienate  the  whole  of  it  to  pay  his 
debts,  because  so  inheriting  her  husband's  property 
she  is  bound  to  pay  his  debts." 

The  Pundit  referred  for  his  authority  to  Nared 
Munee  as  stated  in  the  Digest  of  Jagannatha,  and  to 
be  found  in  Colebrooke's  Translation  (pp.  315-316, 
Vol.  I)  :     "  If  the  assets  of  the  husband  have  been 

>  See  aleo  EunobnndM  Surma  v,  Gangwgobind  Bcneijee,  i  8e).  Bep.  U7. 
*  1  Sel.  Bep.,  *20. 
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tKOTDBt  received  by  the  wife,  she  must  pay  the  debt  ;"  and 
VIII,  •'  '  ^  ^  ' 

—     again,  "and  so  must  a  debt  be  piud  by  a  childless 

widow  who  has  accepted  the  care  of  the  assets,  even 
though  she  have  not  accepted  the  burden  of  the 
debts,  for  she  is  successor  to  the  estate." 

According  to  this  opinion  the  sale  by  the  widow 
to  the  plaintiff  was  declared  valid.' 
pwSnit  ''^^  widow,  however,  is  not  justified  in  alienating 
""m "mUfy  the  property  for  the  payment  of  her  personal  debts, 
unless  those  debte  were  ihe  consequence  of  prior 
debts  owing  by  her  husband.  As  for  instance,  where 
the  widow  executes  a  bond  for  the  payment  of  her 
husband's  debts,  or  in  renewal  of  a  bond  due  firom 
him.  In  such  cases  the  liability  of  the  widow  is  not 
personal  ;  the  estate  of  the  husband  is  liable,  and 
property  sold  for  such  debts  by  the  widow  will  be 
valid  as  against  the  reversioner.  The  widow  will 
convey  a  good  title  to  the  alienee. 

If,  however,  the  debts  were  the  widow's  own  debts, 
and  not  incurred  for  satisfying  her  legal  necessity, 
the  alienation  under  them  will  not  pass  a  complete 
title  to  the  alienee  ;  it  will  pass  only  the  widow's 
estate,  good  during  her  lifetime,  and  liable  to  be 
impeached  on  the  death  of  the  widow,  by  the  rever- 
sioner, who  will  be  entitled  to  enter  upon  the  pro- 
perty on  that  contingency. 


■  SeeHuUrhiuidet  Bo7«.  HmdalalDnttviilanotheE,  S.  D.  A.  Doo. 
fw  18S2.  QoonomonM  Deb««  v.  Bbngbati]'  Done,  S.  D.  Bep.  foi  I84&, 
p.  299. 
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same  way  a  decree  obtfuned  a; 
widow  personally  will  not  bind  the  estate  of  her 
late  Husband,  and  the  execution- creditor  cannot 
follow  the  property  in  the  hands  of  the  reversioner. 
In  the  case  of  Prasanna  Kumar  Majumdar  and 
another  T.  Kali  Ckunder  Ckowdkry^  the  Court  held, 
that  the  decree  was  t^ainst  the  widow  (Ranee)  per- 
sonally ;  and  at  the  time  of  her  death  she  was  in 
possession  of  the  property,  now  sought  to  be  sold 
under  the  decree,  with  a  life-interest.  After  her 
death  the  property  has  passed  to  the  minor,  who  was 
the  reversioner,  and  now  forms  part  of  his  estate. 
The  Court  held,  that  the  property  could  not  be  sold 
in  execution  of  the  personal  decree  against  the  Kanee. 

In  another  case*  the  contention  on  the  part  of  the 
appellant,  who  was  the  purchaser  of  the  decree 
agiunst  the  widow,  was,  that  the  interest  of  the 
widow  was  saleable,  and  should  be  sold  in  satisfaction 
of  the  decree  against  her,  even  on  the  supposition 
that  the  decree  is  a  personal  one  ;  but  that,  in  fact, 
the  decree  is  against  the  estate  of  her  husband,  and 
any  property  belonging  to  it  should  be  sold. 

The  Court  held,  that  "  the  decree  against  the 
widow  did  not  bind  the  estate  of  her  husband,  but 
was  only  a  personal  one  against  her,  and  th^«  can 
be  no  doubt  that  she  is  entitled  to  the  .possession 


■  S.  D.  A.  Deo.  tor  1860,  p.  2fi0. 

*  SJuhudkb  BUhomed  B>biDddin  c.  Baal  Pcmodiio  Hoje  Debi,  S.  D.  k. 
Dm.,  1860,  p.  3ES. 
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during  her  lifetime.  Such  bdng  the  case,  and 
admitting,  for  argument's  sake,  that  the  property 
attached  was  property  of  that  nature,  we  think,  in 
accordance  with  the  ruling  of  this  Court  in  the  caee 
of  Kali  Kanta  Lahuri  v.  Golak  Chunder  Chowdhry, 
that  the  interest  belonging  to  her  is  not  of  a  sale- 
able nature  under  Hindu  law,  but  that  if  the  pur- 
chaser of  the  decree  desirgs  to  realise  hia  money 
firom  profits  of  the  property,  he  should  move  the 
Court  for  the  sequestration  of  the  same  under  the 
rules  for  that  purpose." 

The  judgment  in  the  above  case  held,  that  the 
estate  which  the  Hindu  widow  has  in  the  pro- 
perty of  her  husband  is  not  saleable  in  execution 
Widow's  of  a  decree  against  her.  This  point  has  been  differ- 
ently decided  in  later  cases,  where  it  has  been  held, 
that  the  widow's  interest  is  saleable  in  execution  ;' 
and  it  is  a  common  practice  in  our  Courts  for  the 
decree-holders  to  attach  the  property  in  the  posBCB- 
flion  of  the  widow,  in  which  she  has  only  a  widow's 
interest,  in  execution  of  a  personal  decree  against  her. 
Of  course,  by  such  a  sale  the  purchaser  acquires  the 
widow's  interest  only, — that  is,  an  estate  determinable 
with  the  widow's  life,  and  on  her  death  the  rever- 
sioner is  entitled  to  enter,  ousting  the  purchaser  &om 
possession  of  the  same. 

'  In  re  Jojnuaia  Bobs,  1  Sar,,  p,  781 ;    In  re  Bashbehftrj  Boee,  6  Ser., 
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»me  difficulty  in  the  determ 
this  question  as  to  whether  the  widow's  interest  is  — 
saleable  in  execution  or  not.  If^  however,  it  be  held 
that  the  widow  can  voluntarily  alienate  property 
without  the  existence  of  any  one  of  those  grounds 
that  justify  widow's  alienations  under  the  Hindu  law, 
and  that  by  such  a  sale  the  purchaser  acquires  a  good 
title  to  the  property  during  the  widow's  life,  then  I 
think  it  must  be  held  that  the  widow's  interest  in  her 
husband's  property  is  saleable  in-  execution  of  a 
decree  against  her  ;  mere  consistency  would  inevit- 
ably lead  to  t^at  conclusion.  But  1  venture  to  think 
that  the  true  spirit  of  Hindu  law  was  departed  from 
when  the  Courts  held  that  the  widow's  alienations 
shall  be  good  during  her  lifetime,  although  none  of 
the  grounds  justifying  alienation  by  the  widow  did 
exist.  By  the  Hindu  law,  absolute  ownership  in  the 
property  of  her  husband  does  not  vest  in  the  widow  ; 
she  is  only  entitled  to  hold  it  during  her  life  and 
enjoy  its  profits,  preserving  the  property  intact ;  and 
she  will  hold  it  for  certain  piirposes  which  are  clearly 
defined  in  the  Hindu  law.  She  has  no  power  to 
alienate  it,  or  any  portion  of  it ;  and  it  is  only  when 
certain  causes  exist  that  her  alienation  is  declared  to 
be  valid.  That  clearly  is  an  exceptional  case,  and 
the  Hindu  legislators  intended  that  the  widows 
should  not  ordinarily  alienate  the  property,  and  that 
it  was  not  to  be  in  their  hands  an  ordinarily  market- 
able  commodity.     The    Hindu    le^slators  did  not 
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npose  a  reetrmnt  upon  alieoal 
—  declared  that  the  alienations  sball  be  generally  void. 
It  ia  only  when  the  exceptional  cause  exists  that  the 
alienation  is  declared  to  be  valid.  It  seems  to  me 
tliat  the  true  spirit  of  the  law  would  have  been  bet- 
ter preserved  by  declaring  that,  in  the  absence  of  the 
exceptional  cause,  the  alienation  was  void,  and  that 
it  will  be  open  to  any  person  interested  in  contest- 
ing the  matter  to  have  it  set  aside  and  to  recover  the 
property  firom  the  hands  of  the  purchaser,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  widow  or  of  some  other  person  who 
may  be  otherwise  entitled  to  the  possession  of  it. 

In  the  case  of  Mussamut  Pkool  Koer  v.  Dabeeper- 
saud^  the  Court  held,  that  the  widow's  interest  could 
not  be  accepted  as  a  sufficient  security  for  mesne  pro- 
fits and  costs  of  an  appeal  to  the  Privy  Council 
The  Court  observed,  that  the  security  is  not  a  perma- 
nent one  :  the  widow  might  die  at  any  time,  and  if 
the  appeal  to  the  Privy  Council  failed,  what  would 
become  of  the  security.  It  could  not  be  a  burden  on 
the  property  which  would  go  to  the  reversionary 
heir  intact,  the  widow  having  no  power  of  alienation. 

In  another  case*  the  Court  held,  that  a  widow 
in  possession  of  the  widow's  estate  in  her  husband's 
property  is  personally  liable  under  a  decree  for  ances- 
tral debts.  The  facts  of  this  case  were  shortly  these. 
The    decree-holder    obtained   a    decree  agdnst  the 

'  12  W.  E.,  187. 

*  Sitanua  D«7  aod  anotbei  v.  Bmim  Protonnonioyee  Debee,  4  W.  B.,  38. 
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widow  Raatmonee  on  a  mortgage  that  was  executed  ^-f^^^^J^ 
by  her  late  husband,  Rajah  Bejoy  Kiseen.  The  suit  — 
was  brought  by  the  respondent  as  the  guardian  of 
her  minor  adopted  son,  who-  was  the  grandson 
(adopted  son's  adopted  son)  of  Rajah  Bejoy  Kisaen. 
The  suit  was  for  a  declaration  of  the  minor's  right 
in  the  property,  and  that  it  was  not  liable  to  be  sold 
in  execution  of  the  decree  against  the  widow  Ranee 
Rashmonee. 

The  decree-holder  defendant  contended,  that  the 
decree  under  which  the  properties  were  attached  was 
not  a  personal  one  to  the  Ranee  Rashmonee  ;  the 
debts  were  ancestral,  having  been  incurred  by  the  late 
husband  of  the  Ranee,  Rajah  Bejoy  Kissen,  and  that; 
consequently,  the  estate,  as  derived  irom  Bejoy  Eissen, 
should  be  liable. 

The  Court  held,  that  "  the  case  turns  simply  on 
the  liability  or  otherwise  of  Rashmonee  alone,  and  on 
the.  nature  of  a  decree ;  and  both  in  law  and  in 
equity  we  think  the  defendants  can  only  have  their 
remedy  against  the  Kanee,  and  hold  that  the  lower 
Court  came  to  a  right  conclusion  that  the  decree 
should  be  executed  against  her,  and  that  the  property 
of  the  minor  was  not  liable." 

This  decision,  I  venture  to  think,  lays  down  a  some- ' 
what  questionable  law.  The  decree  was  passed  oh 
account  of  debts  incurred  by  the  late  owner.  At  the 
time  when  the  suit  was  brought  the  widow  was 
representing  her  husband,  and  the  decree  was  given 

41 
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*''rai"  ^S^"^*  ^^^  °'0*'  personaUy,  but  in  her  capacity  as 
—  representative  of  her  husband.  That  bang  bo,  clearly 
the  decree  was  avaikble  against  the  estate  of  her  hus- 
band, and  the  heir  succeeding  to  it  could  not  resist  the 
decree-holder's  claim  to  take  that  property  in  aatis&c- 
tion  of  his  decree.  This  case  is  a  departure  from  the 
principle  that,  for  the  debts  of  the  husband,  die  estate 
in  the  hands  of  the  widow  or  of  other  heir  is  liable. 

Where,  however,  a  decree  is  •  obtiuned  against  the 
widow  for  her  own  default,  that  will  be  a  perwmal 
decree  against  the  widow,  and  at  a  sale  in  execu- 
tion of  the  same  the  widow's  interest  will  only  pass, 
and  not  the  estate  of  her  husband.  On  tJie  death  of 
the  widow  the  estate  would  descend  to  the  rever- 
sionary heir  of  her  husband.' 

If  a  decree  is  obt^ed  against  a  widow  in  her 
own  right  and  as  guardian  of  her  minor  son,  for  a 
debt  contracted  by  the  widow  and  her  husband 
jointly,  then  the  widow  is  entitled  to  sell  the  property 
of  her  husband  to  satisfy  this  decree.  The  decree- 
holder  was  entitled  to  execute  this  decree  against  the 
minor  as  the  representative  of  his  &ther,  and  could 
sell  the  property  of  the  minor's  father.  The  widow, 
therefore,  was  entitled  to  sell  the  minor's  fatiier's 
property  to  satisfy  this  decree,  and  tite  purchaser 
Irom  the  widow  has  a  good  title  against  the  son.  in 
respect  of  the  property  so  purchased.* 
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must  be  proved  ;  a  mere  declaration  or  an  acknow-  '^^^  ^^^^ 
ledgment  by  the  widow  that  the  debt  ib  owing  will 
not  be  Bu£Scient  proof  of  the  husband's  indebtedness ; 
the  debt  must  be  proved  by  documentary  evidence  or 
by  the  testimony  of  witnesses.'  In  fact,  the  debt 
must  be  proved  like  any  other  fact  regarding  which 
there  may  be  a  contest  in  the  case.  A  mere  confes* 
Bion  by  the  widow  of  a  debt  of  the  husband  is  not 
evidence  that  the  debt  really  was  the  debt  of  the 
husband.  The  purchaser  must  prove  that  it  is  so.* 
In  the  same  way  a  mere  declaration  by  the  widow 
of  the  existence  of  the  necessity  is  not  sufficient  to 
justify  the  purchaser  in  proceeding  to  buy.  He  must 
by  enquiry  satiBfy  himself  of  the  existence  of  the 
necessity.'  Again,  a  mere  recital  in  the  deed  of  side 
itself  that  the  property  was  sold  for  the  liquidation 
of  her  husband's  debts  is  not  suffident  of  itself  to 
prove  that  the  property  was  sold  for  the  piurpose 
stated  ;  but  that  it  was  on  the  party  seeking  to  uphold 
the  sale  to  prove  by  evidence  that  the  property  was 
sold  for  that  purpose.* 

The  widow,  however,  it  has  been  held,  is  not  justi- 
fied in  selling  her  husband's  property  to  pay  a  debt, 

■  H«nu)liimdai  Momiodu  v.  Hnart.  Tifusonl,  1  SeL  Bep.,  4SI. 

*  Hmuhi  CoMemuddia  Ahmad  e.  Kundon  Qonain,  2  W.  B.,  170. 

*  aiiiig«gobiiidBcMuidothenii.8.M.DlMmMuiduiotlier,  tW.B.,S9. 

*  Big  LvkhM  Debee  r.  Otnool  Chsndei  Ohowdhi?,  13  W.  B.,  p.  47, 
P.  0.  B. 
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^vm""  due  from  her  husband,  which  has  been  barred  by  the 
—     Statute  of  LimitationB.     The  payment  of  such  a  debt 
is  not  a  legal  necessity,  and  a  sale  on  account  of  it 
ia  not  justifiable.' 

Debts  incurred  by  the  widow  for  preserving  tiie 
estate,  and  the  payment  of  such  debts,  would  warrant 
an  alienation  of  a  portion  of  the  estate,  and  would  be 
treated  as  a  legal  necessity.    Pa3m3ent  of  revenue 
due  to  Government  will  justify  an  alienation  when 
the  same  cannot  be  met  from  other  sources.    If  the 
resources  of  the  estate  failed  in  any  particular  year, 
and  the  arrear  was    occasioned  by  natural  causes 
injurious    to  the  estate,  such  as  drought,  inunda- 
tion,  &c.,   and  not  owing  to  any  waste  or  extra- 
vagance on  the  part  of  the  widow,  it  was  held  to  be 
a  sufficient  case  of  necessity  justifying  an  alienation.' 
Aiienttion      jj^  ^  later  case,*    however,  the    Sudder  Dewany 
JS^ni     Adawlut  held,  that  whether  the  arrear  was  caused  by 
""  waste  or  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  widow,  need  not 

be  enquired  into.  If  there  was  an  arrear,  and  tiie 
alienation  took  place  on  account  of  it,  the  purchaser 
is  protected,  and  the  alienation  is  good.  Eaikea,  J., 
observed : — ' '  Doubtless,  for  obvious  reasons,  the  Hindu 
law  could  not  specifically  provide  for  a  case  of 
Grovemment  sale :  but  it  is  not  consistent  with  Hindu 
law  that  the  widow  should  passively  allow  the  estate 


■  HelginppB  V.  Bhevkppa,  6  Bom.  Bep.,  STO. 

'  8b«Ui  ^nloooloh  e.  Qadhoblnode  MUsei,  B.  D.  E.  tut  16B6. 

■  Sieenatli  E07  v.  BaUnDnuJa  Chowdliraiii,  B.  D.  B.  foi  18C9,  }>.  4S1. 
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of  her  husband  to  be  swept  away  when  the  sacrifice  ^^j^" 
of  a  small  portion  of  it  would  preserve  the  greater  — 
part  ;  and  the  act  of  sale  or  mortgage  would  appa- 
rently come  within  the  line  of  secular  duty  imposed 
upon  her,  and  render  valid  any  such  alienation 
independent  of  the  precedent  mismanagement  which 
may  have  caused  the  necessity.  If,  then,  the  alie- 
nation be  in  proportion  to  the  Government  demand, 
and  the  lender  be  able  to  show  that  he  used  due 
caution  in  ascertaining  the  apparent  truth  of  the  re- 
presentations made  to  him  regarding  the  jeopardy  of 
the  estate,  there  seems  nothing  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Hindu  law  to  prevent  the  recognition  of  his  rights 
against  the  successors  to  the  property  ;  and  certainly 
public  policy  seems  to  require  that  such  legitimate 
means  of  staying  a  sale  should  be  available  to  the 
widow." 

In  the  same  case,  Loch,  J,,  observed  : — "The 
chief  point  to  be  looked  to  in  aU  those  cases  ap- 
pears to  be  the  necessity  under  which  the  sale  is 
alleged  to  have  been  made,  and  the  conduct  of 
the  purchaser.  Necessity  justifying  sale  caimot,  I 
think,  be  restricted  to  conditions  prescribed  by 
Hindu  law,  which  are  very  limited,  but  must  be  ex- 
tended under  the  existing  state  of  things  and  under 
a  new  system  of  law  materially  affecting  the  rights 
of  property  introduced  subsequently  to  the  Hindu 
system.  The  private  sale  or  mortgage  by  a  widow 
of  part  of  an  estate  to  save  the  remainder  from  a 
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ale  for  arrears  to  GoTemment,  is  i 
contemplated  by  the  Hindu  law ;  but  it  is  admitted 
that,  under  certain  circumstanceB,  the  widow  is  justi- 
fied in  making  such  a  sale.  In  the  present  case  we 
find  that  the  Judge  considers  that  a  necessity  which 
justified  the  sale  did  exist.  From  the  evidence 
before  him,  he  finds  that  the  late  proprietor  died  in 
embarrassed  circumstances  ;  that  the  plaintiff,  when 
he  came  of  age,  was,  owing  to  his  embarraased  dr- 
cmnstances,  also  obliged  to  contract  a  loan,  showing 
thereby  that  the  resources  of  the  estate  were  insuffi- 
dent  for  the  support  of  the  family,  or  had  been 
diverted  into  other  channels,  snch  as  the  payment  of 
debts.  He  finds  that  the  danger  to  the  estate  by 
Government  sale,  which  waa  advertised  to  take  place 
on  a  date  close  at  hand,  was  imminent ;  and  that, 
owing  to  this  private  sale  of  a  part  of  the  property, 
the  remainder  of  the  estate  was  saved,  the  arrears  of 
Government  revenue  having  been  paid  up  fi^m  the 
purchase-money  obtained  firom  the  vendee.  There 
is  nothing  ill^al  in  this  finding,  nor  has  the  Judge, 
as  alleged  by  the  special  appellant,  thrown  the  bur- 
den of  proof  on  the  wrong  party.  I  would,  therefore, 
confirm  the  order  of  the  lower  Court."  The  lower 
Court,  I  may  observe  here,  had  upheld  the  sale  by 
the  widow. 

In  a  later  case^  the  widow  borrowed  a  sum  of 
money  on  the  mortgage  c£  her  husband's  property, 

'  Sopal  Caiandsr  Hmum  e.  Ooni  Hodm  Doacse,  S  W.  B.,  B3. 
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and  having  foiled  to  pay  the  amount  the  mortgagee  '^^^" 
sued  and  obtained   a  decree  and  poasession.     Tte     — ■ 
Court  held,  that  the  monies  were  borrowed  for  a  legal 
necessity,  viz.,   the  payment  of  the    Government 
•revenue  ;  and  this  necessity  is  recited  in  the  mort- 
CMre  bond.     The  borrower  was  not  bound  to  see  Th«  pnt- 

°^>  _  chiHT  not 

how  the  money  borrowed  was  appropriated,  and  the  ^"^^, 
decree  against  the  widow,  which  has  not  been  shown  JSmIwu 
to  be  collusive,  is   clearly  binding  upon  the  rever- 
sioner. 

In  another  case,'  where  the  widow  had  borrowed  a 
laiger  sum  than  was  necessaiy  for  the  payment  of 
Government  revenue,  it  was  held  by  the  Court,  that 
*'  the  vendee  was  not  bound  to  enquire  into  the  exact 
amount  necessary  to  be  borrowed.  It  was  sufficient 
that  he  did  satisfy  himself  of  the  existence  of  a 
necessity  to  justify  him  in  looking  to  the  estate  for 
Tepayment." 

The  principle,  therefore,  seems  well  estahlished 
that  if  a  widow  sells  her  husband's  property  to  pay 
an  arrear  of  Government  revenue,  and  if  revenue  be 
actually  due,  the  sale  is  protected..  Whether  from  the 
sale-proceeds  the  widow  paid  the  arrears  of  revenue 
or  not  the  purchaser  is  not  bound  to  see.  It  may, 
therefore,  so  happen,  t^iat  a  property  may  be  sold  for 
the  express  purpose  of  paying  the  arrears  of  Govern- 
ment revenue  due  on  the  estate,  and  the  widow  may 
not  pay  up  the  arrears,  and  the  consequence  will  be 

'  Nnffei  Chnnder^wwJM  v.Qndcdhtut  Handle,  3  W.  ft.,  123. 
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estate  will  be  sold  for  arrears  o: 
The  private  sale  will  stand  good,  because  it  took  place 
for  the  payment  of  arrears  of  revenue,  and  the  revenue 
sale  will  stand  good  because  the  arrears  were  not 
paid  ;  and  this  result  takes  place  because  our  Coorts 
have  held  that  the  purchaser  is  not  bound  to  see  to 
the  appropriation  of  the  purchase-money  by  the 
widow.  The  interest  of  the  reversioner  is  doubly 
sacrificed  by  the  private  sale,  from  which  no  benefit 
accrues  to  the  estate,  and  by  the  revenue  sale,  which 
may  be  the  consequence  of  the  widow's  wilful  defeult. 
Again,  if  the  mere  existence  of  the  arrears  is  a  suffi- 
cient justification  for  the  lender  to  advance  money, 
and  it  were  treated  as  a  case  of  necessity,  it  will  be 
the  easiest  thing  for  the  Hindu  widow  to  create  such 
necessities.  Wilful  default  would  produce  it,  and 
antecedent  mismimagement  or  extravagance  may  lead 
to  it ;  and  the  interests  of  the  reversioners  will  be 
perfectly  unprotected. 
"*^  How  fer  the  widow  is  justified  in  borrowing  money 

mUtiM-    to  carry  on  a  litigation  is  a  much  more  difficult 
not  iZ'a     question  to  answer.    In  the  case  of  Mussamut  Phool 
tit«  Mui*  Ko&-  V.  Debee  Persaud^  which  has  been  quoted  before, 
the  widow  ofiered  her  husband's  property  inherited 
by  her  as  seciuity  for  the  costs  and  mesne  profits  of 
au  appeal  to  the  Privy  Council  which  was  preferred 
by  her  late  husband.    It  was  contended  on  behalf  of 
the  widow,  that  the  widow's  action  being  one   of 
■  Aitu,  f.  320,  la  w.  E.,  wr. 
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the  Hindu  law  would  allow  her  tn 
estate,  80  as  to  conclude  the  reversioner,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  the  necesaaiy  funds.  The  Court  held, 
"  that  the  necessity  is  not  such  an  one  as  is  contem- 
plated by  the  provisions  of  Hindu  law,  the  ^pellant 
being  under  no  necessity  and  under  no  moral  obliga- 
tion to  take  her  husband's  case  before  the  Privy 
Council.  In  the  next  place,  she  is  not  doing  it  for 
the  benefit  of  the  estate,  seeing  that  the  reversionary 
heir  happens  to  be  the  other  co-sharer  in  the  estate 
and  the  respondent  in  the  appeal  to  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil now  proposed  to  be  made." 

If  the  litigation  is  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  estate,  *'S^,, 
there  will  be  no  warrant  for  charging  it  with  money  ^^l^t 
borrowed  for  carrying  on  the  litigation.  But  then  it  "*"' 
become?  a  very  difficult  question  to  say  beforehand, 
. — !.«.,  at  the  time  of  the  loan,— whether  the  litigation 
u  for  the  benefit  of  the  estate  or  not.  The  ultimate 
resolt  will,  probably,  alone  determine  the  question. 
If  the  litigation  is  successful,  there  will  be  no  ques- 
tion but  that  the  estate  will  be  bound  by  the  loan  : 
but  if  the  litigation  is  unsuccessful,  it  will  be  doubt- 
fdl  whether  the  estate  will  be  charged  with  the 
advances  made  to  the  widow.  I  think,  however,  the 
proper  test  will  be  to  see  whether  the  litigation  was 
undertaken  b&nd  fide  for  the  benefit  of  the  estate. 
If  it  appears  t^at  it  was  so  undert^en,  I  think  the 
estate  will  be  bound  by  the  widow's  loan,  wheth» 
the  litigation  ultimately  succeeded   or   not.     The 
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^^T^  lender  will  be  protected  if  he  satisfied  himself  on 
—  enquiry  that  there  was  a  real  necessity  for  the  widow 
to  fight  out  the  matter.'  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
litigation  was  a  gambling  or  speculative  one,  or  was 
otherwise  unjust,  there  will  be  no  justification  for  the 
lender  in  advancing  money  to  the  widow  under  such 
circumBtances,  and  consequently  the  estate  will  not 
be  bound. 

I  have  before*  pointed  out  that  a  decree  ag^st 

the  widow  will  bind  the  estate,   so  as  to  conclude 

the  reversioners.     That  means  that  the  decree  must 

be  obtdned  in  a  suit  the  subject-matter  of  which 

involves  property  which  the    widow  had  inherited, 

and  not  founded  upon  any  obligation  which  the 

widow  may  have  personally  incurred.    For  instance, 

if  the  decree  be  had  upon  a  bond  or  upon  a  mortgi^ 

executed  by  the  widow,  it  will  not  bind  the  estate. 

But  if  the  suit  be  by  or  agwnst   the  widow  for  hw 

husband's  property,  independent  of  any  obligation 

incurred  by  the  widow  herself,  the  decree  obtained 

in  such  a  case  will  bind  the  estate. 

ArtTinew       Advances  made  to  the  widow  for  her  own  m^- 

"wir^'Tiid  tenance  and  for  the  costs  of  carrying  on  a  litigation 

^t^U     to  recover  the  estate  of  her  husband  have  been  held 

th»  Mute  to  be  legitimate  charges  on  the  estate,  which  will  bind 

ohargt      the  reversioner.     The  case  of  Grose  v.  Omertomoyee 

^™« ■'■     Dosee*  which  has  been  quoted  before,  is  an  authority 

■  GroM  e.  OnMrtomoya^  12  W.  B.,  12,  O.  J.  A .      ' 

*  AMt,  p.  34B  rt  Mf.  •  IS  W.  B.,  IS.  O.  J.  A. 
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in  point.  In  that  case  the  widow  Bamasunduree,  ^^^ 
being  in  want  of  funds  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  — 
on  proceedings  to  recover  certain  monies  due  to  her 
as  the  widow  and  heiress  of  her  deceased  husband, 
applied  to  the  defendant  Grose  and  executed  a  deed 
in  his  Sivor.  By  that  deed  Grose  agreed  with  due 
diligence  and  to  the  best  of  his  ability  to  carry  on 
the  law-suit  in  behalf  of  Bamasunduree,  to  find  all 
the  funds  necessary  for  prosecuting  the  same,  and 
to  pay  her  Rs.  16  a  month  for  her  maintenance. 
In  consideration  of  the  same,  the  widow  assigned  to 
Grose  all  her  interest  as  such  widow  in  the  estate 
and  property  of  her  deceased  husband,  and  in  the 
profits  and  accumulations  thereof,  to  hold  the  same 
upon  the  following  terms  : — 

1st. — That  Grose  should  retain  an  eight-anna  share 
thereof  for  his  own  absolute  use  for  his  trouble  and 
labour  in  the  conduct  and  management  of  those 


2nd. — That  out  of  the  remaining  eight  annas  of  the 
estate,  Grose  should  reimburse  himself  all  monies 
which  he  should  advance  and  pay  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  widow,  and  all  sums  and  expenses  which  he 
-might  advance  or  incur  in  conducting  the  siud  suit 
in  behalf  of  the  widow,  with  interest  upon  such 
sums  at  the  rate  of  12  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Peacock,  C.  J.,  on  appeal,  held,  that  the  first  con- 
dition "by  which  the  eight-anna  share  of  the  property 
to  be  recovered  was  assigned  to  Grose  and  hia  assigns 
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LBcn-trBx  for  his  and  their  own  uie  as  remuneration  for  thcdr 
—  trouble  and  labour  to  be  bestowed  in  the  conduct  and 
management  of  the  enits,  was  not  binding  upon  the 
reversionary  heirs,  if  not  upon  the  ground  of  cham- 
perty, upon  the  ground  that  it  was  an  unconscionable 
bargain  and  a  speculative,  if  not  a  gambling,  contract." 

As  regards  the  second  condition,  the  Chief  Justice 
held,  "  that  the  assignment  of  the  eight-anna  share  as 
security  for  the  advances  and  expenses  which  Grose 
or  his  assigns  might  reasonably  and  properly  make 
or  incur  for  the  maintenance  of  the  said  widow,  for 
carrying  on  the  necessary  proceedings  to  enforce  her 
rights,  with  12  per  cent,  interest  on  such  advances, 
was  not  void  ;  but  that  it  created  a  charge  upon 
that  eight  annas  of  the  property  which  was  binding 
upon  the  reversionary  heira  of  Mudoosoodun  (the 
husband  of  the  widow)  to  the  extent  of  such  ad- 
vances and  expenses." 

Further,  "  the  widow,  under  the  circumstances,  had 
a  right  to  charge  the  property,  which  might  be  re- 
covered, with  the  amount  ot  all  such  advances  and 
expenses  as  might  be  necessarily  made  or  incurred 
for  the  purpose  of  conducting  the  suits  and  realising 
the  estate  of  her  husband,  and  for  her  own  miun- 
tenance  in  the  meantime.  If  there  was  a  necessity 
to  procure  advances  for  the  purpose  of  realising  the 
estate  of  her  husband,  I  think  she  was  justified  in 
chai^g  the  corpus  of  that  portion  of  the  estate, 
as.  well  as  the  accumulations  in  respect  of  it,  with 
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the  amount  of  such  adTancea  uid  expeoBes,  and  a  ^^™ 
reasonable  amotmt  of  interest."  — 

In  the  same  case  Macpherson,  J.,  observed  : — ■ 
"  The  facta  are,  that  there  waa  no  real  enqmiy  by 
Grose  as  to  there  being  any  neceasity  for  Bama- 
sunduree  entering  into  sach  an  agreement,  no  attempt 
by  him,  or  by  any  one  on  his  behalf,  to  ascertain  or 
calculate  what  her  rights  were  or  were  worth,  and 
that  it  was  a  mere  speculation  of  Grose's,  by  which, 
in  the  beet  result,  one-half  of  the  whole  of  Mudoo- 
Budun's  estate  must  be  lost  to  his  heira,  while  the 
other  half  remained  chained  with  all  the  costs  and 
other  sums  advanced  by  Grose.  An  alienation,  such 
as  this,  of  the  estate  of  her  deceased  husband  by 
a  childless  widow,  is,  in  my  opinion,  not  vaUd  as 
agfunsfc  the  reversioners,  except  so  &r  as  it  may  be 
held  merely  to  create  a  charge  on  the  estate  by  way 
of  securiiy  for  the  costs  incurred  and  monies  pro- 
perly advanced,  with  interest." 

Further,  "  I  do  not  doubt  that  Bamasonduree 
might  properly  have  carried  on  her  anit  by 
means  of  advances  from  Grose,  and  have  given  him 
a  portion  of  the  estate  recovered  as  security  for  the 
repayment  of  the  monies  advanced  by  him.  So, 
perhaps,  she  might  have  raised  the  necessary  fiinds 
by  absolutely  aasigning  to  Grose  a  portion  of  what 
might  be  recovered.  But  she  could  have  done  this, 
BO  as  to  bind  the  reversioners  only  if  the  transaction 
was  a  fiur  and  bond  jid^  and  reasonable  transaction. 
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ber  part  and  on  Grose's,  entered 
due  consideration  of  Bamasundaree's  position  aa 
representing  her  husband's  estate.  In  no  event  can 
it  be  right,  or  in  accordwice  with  Hindu  law,  for  a 
widow  to  resign  her  whole  position  as  representing 
her  husband,  and  to  assign  her  whole  estate  to  a 
stranger,  and  appoint  him  her  irrevocable  attorney, 
for  the  purpose  of  realising  and  dealing  with  the 
estate,  subject  only  to  the  repayment  by  him  to  her 
of  Buch  residue  of  a  moiety  as  he  shall  coDsider  to 
be  payable  to  her  after  he  shall  have  deducted  out 
of  that  moiety  all  his  own  costs  and  charges." 

This  case,  therefore,  is  an  authority  for  the  propoei- 
lion  that  if  money  is  advanced  to  a  widow,  ailer 
doe  and  proper  enquiry,  for  carrying  on  a  litigation 
to  realise  her  husband's  estate,  the  amount  so 
advanced  shall  be  a  charge  upon  the  estate  bindbg 
-on  the  reversioners. 
Gifwto         The    widow  is  authorised  to  make  eifis  to  her 

lnubund'i  ^ 

■liJwid'  husband's  relatives  at  hie  funeral  obseqmes  ;  and 
this  for  the  purpose  of  securing  his  spiritual  welfare, 
the  gifts  being  in  proportion  to  the  estate  of  her 
husband.  "  With  presents  offered  to  his  manes 
and  by  pious  liberality,  let  herfaonor  the  paternal  uncles 
of  her  husband,  his  spiritual  parents  and  daughter's 
sons,  the  children  of  hie  sisters,  his  maternal  uncles, 
and  also  ancient  and  unprotected  persons,  guests 
and  females  of  the  family.'" 

'  VribaaiNtU  qnolitd  in  th«  D^kbbftga,  Chap.  XI,  sec  i,  pua.  63. 
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thor  of  the  Dayabht^  thus  d 
relations  who  are  referred  to  in  the  text  of  Vrihnflpati:  — 
"The  term  *  paternal  uncle'  intends  taiy  sapinda  oi 
her  husband  ; '  daughter's  sons,'  the  descendants  of  her 
husband's  daughter  ;  '  children  of  his  sister,'  the 
progeny  of  her  haeband's  sister's  sons  ;  'maternal 
uncles,'  her  husband's  mother's  family.  To  these  and 
to  the  rest,  let  her  give  presents,  and  not  to  the  family 
of  her  own  father,  while  such  persons  are  forth- 
coming, for  the  specific  mention  of  paternal  uncles 
and  the  rest  would  be  superfluous.'" 

Thedefinitiongivenby  Jimutavahanaof  the  persons 
to  whom  giils  can  be  made  is  very  comprehensive, 
and  it  would  seem  to  warrant  gi&s  to  any  relations 
of  the  husband,  however  remote.  The  limitation, 
however,  that  the  gifts  must  be  in  proportion  to  the 
husband's  wealth,  places  a  wholesome  check  on  the 
widow's  extravagMice  and  wasteful  expenditure  ; 
the  lintits  to  herdiscretion,  however,  not  being  precise, 
the  circumstances  of  each  case  must  be  looked  into 
for  determining  the  propriety  or  otherwise  of  gifts 
by  the  widow. 

The  widow,  however,  as  a  rule,  is  precluded  from  J^"'*",'^ 
making  gifts  to  the  family  of  her  own  father.     There  '"°'''* 
is  an  evident  anxiety   on  the  part  of  the  ancient 
sages  to  prevent  the  property  of  her  husband  from 
passing  into  the  family   of  her  father  ;   and  this 

■  D^mblufk,  Chap.  XI,  wo.  1,  pttn.  6S. 
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lbctusx  because  there  is  a  natural  inclination  and  equal 
—  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  widow  to  benefit  her 
father's  family  rather  than  her  husband's,  Jrom  the 
estate  which  she  inherits  as  a  Hindu  widow.  The 
author  of  the  Dayabhaga,  however,  has  laid  down 
that,  with  the  consent  of  her  husband's  relatives,  the 
widow  may  bestow  gifts  on  the  kindred  of  her  own 
father  and  mother.^ 

'  Dajabhaga,  Chap.  XI,  too.  f,  pan.  6t. 
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LECTURE   IX. 

TEE  AUEKATIONB  BT  THB  WIDOW.— Ca>«t<ini«A; 


VnjiutUUblo  allenatittu — Pnmiluser  «iitft1«d  to  poneaaioii — Good  dnring 
widow's  lila— PnioliBMr'i  obligBtioiu — H«  mmt  ahow  grood  &Ith — 
Fnrolwwr  to  show  Hhtt  Om  b^  la  witbio  the  widow's  limited  powen 
— Not  bound  to  MS  to  ftppTopT{»Uoii  of  poiohaw-monej — HunMrnam 
Ftriaud  PaaJef  r.  JfNUitMKt  Babaae  Mu»r^  XMiueer — Sale  In 
exeoation  sgaiut  tiie  widow— Deoreo  agraiiui  the  widow  u  iepre> 
■eatatiTa  will  paM  the  whole  ertate — Not  in  a  Mitanahara  fanUy— 
Hodifled  bj  moont  dwddom — Bale  on  a  deoree  foe  lent  agaiiut  the 
widow  ptirwiw  tlio  tenuis — A  oontraiy  doctrine  held  bj  the  Privy 
OoDnoU — Whioh  la  followed  bj  the  Bengal  High  Oonrt — Other  kinda 
ol  propartiee  of  the  widow— That  wqniied  by  henelf— Her  ttrtdkun 
— Inherited  pcoperty  not  ttridhiui. 

I  BUTE,  up  to  tiuB  moment,  considered  the  cases  in  unjnMiA- 
which  the  widow  a  alienationB  are  good  aoBolutely  ;  "^tio^*- 
i.  «.,  good  as  against  the  reversioner  also.  Suppos- 
ing the  widow  alienates  for  other  than  allowable 
causes,  what  are  the  rights  of  the  purchaser  in  such 
a  case  ?  Generally  he  is  entitled  to  possession  of 
the  property  purchased,  and  to  acquire  in  the  property 
all  the  rights  which  the  widow  possessed  j  and  the 
alienation  shall  stand  good  during  the  period  of  the 
widow's  natural  life.'    Again  it  was  held,  that  the  pur- 

■  Hayaiam  Bhaknm  v.  Hotiiatu  Gobindnm,  S  Bomb,  H.  C.  Sep.,  SSI ; 
Tuiny  Chnm  Banerjee  t>.  Knnd  Coonar  Buieijee,  1  W.  B.,  4T, 
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i-"^**  chaser  from  the  Hindu  widow  is  entitled  to  posBession, 

—    when  the  widow  is  living,  "whether  there  was  any 

necessity  for  the  widow's  sale  or  not.^    In  fact,  apur- 

^t^u  chaser  from  the  widow  suing  for  posseBsion  during 

"""*"""■  the  widow's  lifetime  is  entitled  to  a  decree  on  proof 

of  sale,  although  it  be  proved  that  there  was  no 

necessity  for  the  widow's  sale. 

A  different  doctrine  was  maint^ed  on  this  subject 
at  one  time.  Sir  F.  Macnaghten  m^tfuned'  that 
such  an  alienation  was  void  db  initio.  But  the  cn^- 
rent  of  decisions  since,  both  in  Bengal  and  in  the 
other  presidencies,  have  been  the  other  way  ;  it  has 
been  repeatedly  held  that  it  stands  good  for  her  life.* 
This  point  was  expressly  laid  down  in  the  very 
important  case  of  Gobind  Monee  Dossee  v.  ShamlcU 
Bysack*  in  which  all  the  authorities  were  quoted  and 
considered. 
Gooa  A  lease  granted  by  the  widow  for  the  period  of 

^oir*  her  own  life  was  held  good.*  In  the  same  way  a 
jnttnee  or  a  mocuraree  or  a  lease  in  perpetuity  that 
may  be  granted  by  the  widow  will  stand  good  for 
the  period  of  her  natural  life.'  On  her  death  the 
reversioner  will  have  a  right  to  enter,  subject  to  the 
purchaser's  right  to  defeat  the  revCTsioner's  clium  by 

*  Bogom  Jluk  tr.  IaU  Don,  6  W.  B.,  86. 

■  Conuderktioiui  on  Hinda  Law,  p.  24- 

■  Buee  Proeonuo  Hojae  e.  Bam  Bunder  Sen,  8.  D.  B.  foi  16fi9,  p.  163. 
«  W.  B.,  Bp.  No.,  p  16G. 

*  Lall  Sonder  Dou  v.  Huee  Kiwen  Don,  1  Marshill,  US. 

*  Coiurldentions  on  Hindn  Law,  p.  20. 
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showing  that  the  alienation  was  for   a  justifiable  ^'^^ 
necessity.  — 

I  shall  now  consider  the  obliajations  which  the^"!^'?^'* 
Hindu  law  imposes  upon  a  purchaser  &om  the  Hindu 
widow.  Generally,  it  may  be  said,  that  a  purchaser 
firom  the  Hindu  widow  does  not  occupy  the  same 
position  as  any  other  purchaser  in  whose  &Tor 
certain  presumptions  will  be  raised  under  ordinary 
circumstances.  A  purchaser  from  the  Hindu  widow 
has  an  exceptional  and  onerous  position.  He  must 
show  strict  good  feith  in  his  dealings  with  her.  By 
law  the  widow  has  a  limited  power  of  alienation  over 
the  property  inherited  by  her ;  her  disability  ia 
general,  her  ability  exceptional ;  and  the  presump- 
tion of  good  faith  will  not,  ther^ore,  be  raised  in 
favor  of  the  purchaser,  who  must  prove  the  same 
when  it  is  questioned.  Peel,  G.  J.,  observed  in  the 
case  of  Gohtckmoney  Debee  v.  Digumber  Dey^ — "  Mr. 
Welch  quoted  a  dictum  of  mine  in  a  decision  in  this. 
Court,  in  which  I  am  reported  to  have  said  that  a 
purchaser  from  such  a  Hindu  female  must  look  to 
the  necessity  for  the  sale,  and  that  his  title  depends 
on  it.  I  think  so  stiU,  and  adhere  to  what  I  said  in 
that  case."  "  The  first  duty  of  a  purchaser  from  a 
Hindu  childless  widow  is  to  satisfy  himself,  as  an 
ordinary  prudent  man  would  do,  as  to  her  right  to 
sell.  If  he  does  not  do  so,  he  does  not  act  with  due 
care  or  attention  in  the  matter,  and,  therefore,  cannot 

•  2  Bonlnoii,  p.  201. 
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L«OTu»  be  iaid  to  have  acted  legally  or  in  good  faith,  althoagh 
—    he  may,  in  feet,  fiilly  beKeve  or  take  it  for  granted 
:^  n^  that  all  is  right." 

In  the  case  of  Grose  v.  Omerto  Moyee^  which  has 
been  quoted  before,  Macpherson,  J.,  held  that,  imless 
the  purchaser  from  the  Hinda  widow  makes  careful 
enquiry  as  to  the  circumstances  of  the  widow  and 
her  necessity  to  sell,  and  satisfies  himself  on  thrae 
points,  such  a  purchase  will  not  be  good.  The  same- 
learned  Judge  observed  that  in  this  case  "  there  was 
no  real  enquiry  by  Grose,  as  to  there  being  any 
necessity  for  Bamasundnree  entering  into  such  an 
agreement ;  no  attempt  by  him,  or  by  any  one  on  his 
behalf,  to  ascertain  or  calculate  what  her  rights  were 
or  were  worth,  and  that  it  was  a  mere  speculation 
on  the  part  of  Grrose."  Such  an  alienation  was  held 
to  be  void  as  agtunst  the  reversioners.  It  can  only 
be  valid  ag^nst  them  "  if  the  transaction  was  a  feir 
and  bondjide  and  reasonable  transaction  both  on  her 
part  and  on  Grose's,  entered  into  after  due  consider- 
ation of  Bamasunduree's  position  as  representing 
her  husband's  estate." 
PnmhMwr  "WTiMi  a  sale  by  a  Hindu  widow  is  questioned,  the 
^dtB  purchaser  is  bound  to  show  that  the  transaction  is 
^;|.^  within  her  limited  powers.'  Where  the  l^;al  neces- 
pooan.     nty  is  questioned,  its  existence  must  be  shown  by 


>  la  W.  E.,  12,  A.  0.  J. 

*  The  Colleotor  of   MaEiilip«tua  v.  Cavalr  Venotta  Nftnlnapali,   S 
MooTe'i  I.  A.,  p.  CZ9. 
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the   person  standing  on  the  conveyance.*     In  the  lk^m 
case  of    Mahomed    Ashruff   v.    Bryessuree  Dossee, 
which  has  been  quoted  before,  Glover,    J.,   speak- 
ing' of  the  widow's  sale,  observed  : — "  AU  purchasers  : 
from  a  Hindu  widow  know  or  ought  to  know  by  - 
this  time  the  extreme  risk  of  such  a  tronsactiouj   ~         ; 
and  if  they  choose  to  run  it,  and  to  buy  'without 
considting  the  next  heirs  or  without  taking  such 
furthcir  steps  as  would  enable  them  at  some  future 
time,  should  necessity  arise,  to  prove  that  they  made 
diligent  and  carefiil  enquiry  as  to  the  existence  of  a 
l^al  necessity  before  buying,  they  must  take  the 


In  another  case  (  Gobvnd  Monee  Dossee  v.  ShamloU 
Bysack') the  Court  observed  that  "though  a  pur- 
chaser for  value  is  not  bound  to  prove  the  antecedent 
economy  or  good  conduct  of  the  widow  who  alienates 
a  portion  of  her  husband's  estate,  or  to  account  for 
the  du^  appropriation  of  the  purchase-money,  he  is 
bound  to  use  due  diligence  in  aacertaioing  that  there 
is  some  legal  necessity  for  the  loan ;  and  he  may  be 
reasonably  expected  to  prove  the  circumstances  con- 
nected with  his  own  particular  loan.  The  purchasers 
«re  settiAg  up  sales  made  by  a  party  whose  tiUe'  to  - 
alienate  Ihey   must  necessarily  have  known  to  be 

-     '  BlMmuUi  Uoj  «.  LkQ  Bahadnr,  1  W.  R.,  21T  ;  Doe  dam  lUjohimder 
Pmunio  V.  Bnllonun  Biswu,  1  Fnltoii'i  Bep^  I8S ;  BijlnUiee  Debee  «. 
Qooool  diiindei  Cbawiij,  IS  W.  B.,  47,  F.  0.  B. 
*  o^.  No,  W.  B.,  p.  1G3. 
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lacTUM  limited  and  qualified,  and  they  may,  therefore,  be 
—  reasonably  expected  to  prove  the  needs  of  the  estate 
and  the  motives  influencing  the  transaction." 
Notboond  Though  the  purchaser  is  bound  to  prove  the  exist' 
tSrS'^'"  ™*^  "^^  *  ^®S^  necessity  when  the  widow's  sale  is 
S^^."*"  questioned,  he  is  not  bound  to  look  to  the  actual 
appropriation  of  the  purchase-money  by  the  widow.* 
If  the  purchaser  is  satisfied  on  a  fair  and  reasonable 
enquiry  that  a  l^al  necessity  for  the  widow's  alioia- 
tion  exists,  that  will  be  a  sufficient  warrant  for  Ha 
purchase.  Where  the  necessity  for  the  widow's  sale 
is  proved,  and  the  vendee  pays  a  fiiir  price  for  the 
property  sold,  and  otherwise  acts  bond  fide,  the 
mere  &ct  of  the  whole  of  the  purchase-money 
not  being  paid  to  the  creditors  will  be  no  ground 
for  invalidatittg  the  sale,  because  the  purchaser 
is  not  bound  to  see  to  die  application  of  the 
purchase-money.'  But  whether  the  purchase-money 
is  adequate,  is  for  the  purchaser  to  prove.  The 
sale  being  questioned  on  tiiis  ground,  the  purchaser 
is  bound  to  show  that  the  consideration-money 
paid  by  him  represents  a  fair  value  of  the  property 
purchased.* 

The  law  regarding  the  rights  and  obligations  of  a 
purchaser  or  mortgagee  firom  a  Hindu  widow  has 

■  Oimg>  Oobtud  Bom  e.  8.  H.  DbimM,  1  W.  B.,  G9 ;  Nnffnr  drander 
BaneijoB  v.  Gndidliar  Uimdie,  3  W.  B.,  122 ;  0«pal  Cliiuider  Haniu  v. 
OoDTmonee  Donee,  6  W.  B.,  62. 

■  Bam  Gopal  Qhoee  v.  BnUodeb  Bow,  Qsp.  Na,  W.  B.,  386. 
'  Joda  NaUi  SItoM  o.  8.  H.  8onuiioii7  DoBsae,  Wymu's  fiep.,  70. 
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been  considerably  daived  from  the  well  known  case  ^'^|'" 
of  Hunooman  Persaud  Parley  v.  Muasamut  Babooe  ^r-— 
Munraj  Koomoer?  That  case,  however,  referred  to  ^^^JI2L. 
the  powers  of  the  manager  for  an  m&nt  heir  to 
chai^  an  estate  not  his  own,  but  which  belonged  to 
the  infant.  It  had  no  reference  to  the  power  of  a 
Hindu  widow  to  alienate  or  charge  her  husband's 
estate,  or  the  rights  and  obligations  of  a  purchaser 
or  mortgagee  from  her.  But  the  deciuons*  since  of 
the  Sudder  Dewany  Adawlut,  and  of  the  High  Court 
of  Bengal,  have  followed  the  principles  laid  down  by 
the  Privy  Council  in  that  case  in  determining  the 
law  applicable  to  a  purchaser  from  the  Hindu  widow. 
The  Privy  Council  held,  that  the  charge  created  by 
a  manager  of  the  infant's  property  will  be  good,  if 
the  lender,  before  he  advanced  the  money,  made 
inquiries  into  the  necessities  for  the  loan,  and  satisfied 
himself  as  well  as  he  could  that  the  manager  is  acting 
for  the  benefit  of  the  estate ;  but  beyond  this  he  is 
not  bound  to  see  to  the  application  of  the  money, 
for  their  Lordships  observed — ' '  the  purposes  for  whidi 
a  loan  is  wanted  are  often  future,  as  respects  the 
actual  apphcation,  and  a  lender  can  rarely  have, 
onless  he  enters  on  the  maJiagement,  the  means  of 
controlling  and  rightly  directing  the  actual  apphca- 
tion."   ThdjT  Lordships,  accordingly,  observed,  that 


•  8  Hoote'*  I.  A.,  p.  SS3. 

*  See  Siee  Nkth  Boj  t>.  Bntttm  THaaej  Chowdmln,  &  D.  R.  fi 
p.  131 ;  Bmd  Qiv*)  QhOM  v.  BnUodob  Bose,  G»p  No.,  W.  B.,  8S£. 
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:Lwn7u  a  bond  Jide  creditor  abould  not  suffer  when  he  has 
—     acted  honestly  and  with  due  cantion,  bat  is  himself 
deceived. 

There  is  some  danger  in  applyin;^  the  lav  relating 
to  a  guardian  to  the  case  of  the  Hinda  widow : 
the  analogy  between  the  two  is  veiy  slender.  The 
one  is  the  development  of  a  notion  originating  in 
very  recent  times,  bdng  the  e^resuon  of  one  of  the 
neceBsities  of  modem  society ;  the  other  is  founded 
upon  a  system  of  ancient  law  existing  in  a  stereotype 
form  from  the  very  earliest  times.  The  Hindu  law 
confers  on  the  Widow  the  right  of  enjoyment  of  her 
husband's  estate,  and  further  declares  that  she  is  not 
entitled  to  make  a  gift,  sale,  or  mortgage  of  it.^  Then 
it  is  hid  down  that,  for  certain  exceptional  porpoBea, 
she  can  make  a  valid  alienation,  and  the  purpose  for 
which  tUs  is  allowed  is  stated  to  be  the  benefit  of 
her  late  husband.'  It  does  not  authorise  the  aUeo- 
ation  for  the  benefit  of  the  estate.  But  our  ComtB 
have  held,  having  r^;ard  to  the  rights  of  the  rever- 
sioners,  that  an  alienation  of  a  part  of  or  a  charge 
npon  the  estate,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the 
whole  estate  will  be  valid  as  agunat  the  reversioneis, 
because  by  such  an  act  the  widow  benefits  the  rever- 
sioners. 

Now,  it  was  never  intended  by  the  andent  sagea 
that  the  mere  existence  of  a  necessity  would  be  a 
ground  for  rendering  the  alienation  valid ;  what  th^ 

■  Dqrtbhac*,  Chtf .  XL  a«c  i,  pkn.  U.  *  iti^psn.  SI. 
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intended  was,  that  the  neceBsity  must  exist,  and  that  i<botusx 
it  must  be  satisfied  by  the  alienation  of  the  widow.  — 
In  fact,  the  existence  of  the  necessity  and  of  its  being 
satisfied  must  constitute  a  condition  precedent  to  the 
validity  of  the  exercise  of  that  exceptional  power 
by  the  widow.  Our  Courts,  however,  by  holding  that 
the  purchaser  is  not  bound  to  look  to  the  application 
of  the  money,  have  failed  to  consider  one  most 
important  element  in  this  branch  of  the  law ;  and 
I  take  it  that  the  Hindu  law  has  not,  in  this  respect, 
been  correctly  administered. 

The  effect  of  this  view  of  the  law  upon  the  rights 
of  the  reversioners  is  also  a  serious  one.  Real  neces- 
sity existing  may  fiimish  ground  for  more  than  one 
loan,  and  the  money  so  raised  may  not  l>e  ultimately 
applied  to  satisfying  the  necessity,  but  may  be  appro- 
priated to  some  selfish  expenses  of  the  widow.  The 
loans  existing  will  be  a  valid  charge  upon  the  estate, 
and  the  necessity  unsatisfied  may  sweep  away  a 
portion  of  the  estate.  The  estate  will  thus  come 
into  the  hands  of  the  reversioners  seriously  impairedj 
and  seriously  encumbered.  The  interests  of  the 
reversioners  are  altogether  overlooked,  and  their 
rights  extremely  unprotected  by  such  an  interpre- 
tation of  the  law. 

I  have,  to  some  extent,  considered  before  the  ejSect  a 
of  decrees  against  the  widow  in  binding  the  estate  ^^ 
of  her  husband.    I   shall  now  explwn  to  you  the 
effect  of  sales  in  execution  of  decrees  against  the 
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lbotubk  widow.    In  these  cases  the  first  thin?  to  be  obseired 
IX,      .  ° 

—     is  aa  to  the  natare  of  the  obligation  on  which  the 

decree  is  founded  : — 

\at. — Whether  it  was  on  acconnt  of  a  personal 
liability  of  the  widow  for  which  the  estate  of  her 
husband  will  not,  under  the  Hindu  law,  be  bound. 

2nd. — Whether  the  personal  liability  of  the  widow 
ia  Buch  as  to  bind  the  estate. 

3rd. — Whether  the  decree  was  obtained  against 
the  widow  as  representative  of  her  husband, — i.e.,  on 
account  of  an  obligation  of  her  husband,  and  not 
on  account  of  her  own  obligation. 

When  the  widow  incurs  a  liability,  and  it  is 
incurred  not  for  satisfying  a  legal  necessity,  but  on 
any  other  account,  a  decree  obtained  f^ainst  the 
widow  on  the  basis  of  such  an  obligation  will  not 
bind  the  estate  of  her  husband,  and  the  sale  under 
it  will  be  a  sale  of  her  life-interest.'  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  debt  was  incurred  for  a  legal  necessity, 
the  whole  estate  would  pass  upon  a  sale  in  execution 
of  such  a  decree.  In  discussing  this  question  the 
Court  observed: — "  Whether  theplaintiff  (reversioner) 
had  or  had  not  a  cause  of  action  on  account  of  the 
execution-sale,  would  depend  entirely  upon  whether 
the  widow  had,  at  the  time  she  incurred  the  debt 
which  burdened  her  husband's  estate,  such  necessity 
for  incurring  that  debt  as  the  Hindu  law  contem- 
plates.   If  she  had,  and  if  such  necessity  had  been 

I  Eisto  Ho;ee  Doms.c.  Fnwimno  Nuun  Cliowdrj,  6  W.  B,  309. 
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established,    her    right    and    interest    would  have  lbotuu 
included  the  entire  estate  which  would  have  passed     — ■ 
under  l^e  decree  to  the  purchaser  in  execution  ; 
whilst  if  she  had  sold  without  such  necessity,  then 
all  that  would  have  passed  under  the  sale  would  have 
been  her  life-interest." ' 

If,  however,  the  decree  is  obUuned  aiTunst  the  widow  dmfm 

.  »g»intt 

in  her  representative  character,  either  as  the  repre- ""  "■'■" 
sentative  of  her  husband  or  as  the  guardian  of  her  ^[^ 
minor  son,  the  sale  under  it  will  pass  the  whole  uuu. 
estate.'  In  the  case  of  Grisk  Chunder  Lahoory  v. 
Randal  Sircar'  a  decree  was  obt^ed  against  the 
widow  as  the  guardian  of  her  minor  adopted  son  for 
contributions  on  account  of  the  payment  of  Govern- 
ment revenue.  The  Court  observed : — "  The  action 
against  Tarasunduree  (the  widow)  was  brought  afler 
the  adoption,  and  as  mother  of  the  adopted  son.  She 
was  then  holding  the  estate  on  hia  account  as  his 
guardian.  The  payments  made  by  the  decreeholders 
were  clearly  for  the  benefit  of  the  estate,  and  pre- 
served it  from  sale  for  arrears  of  revenue.  We  think, 
in  this  case,  that  the  decree  was  not  gainst  the 
widow  personally  but  as  guardian  of  the  adopted  son, 
and  not  for  a  personal  debt  but  for  payments  made 
by  co-sharers  of  Government  revenue  on  account  of 
the  adopted  son,  as  represented  by  Tarasunduree,  to 
preserve  their  joint  property  ;  and  to  recover  the 

■  Bistoo  Bsbar;  Sahoy  e.  LaUft  BTJtuth  Penad,  16  W.  B.,  49. 

•  Oolnok  ChniidM  Paul  v.  Hkhguied  Bohim,  9  W.  B.,  Sia. 

•  1  W.  E.,  U6. 
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Lkctube  money  so  paid,  they  are  entitled  to  look  to  the  estate 
- — '  which  has  benefited  by  such  payments.  We  think, 
therefore,  that  the  sale  must  be  good  as  against  the 
adopted  son."* 

In  the  same  case  there  was  another  decree  against 
the  widow,  and  the  sale  upon  it.  The  Court  held, 
"  that  this  was  a  personal  debt  of  Tarasunduree  for 
which  she  and  not  the  estate  is  liable.  The  suit  was 
on  a  bond  for  money  lent  to  Tarasunduree,  on  the 
all^ation  that  it  was  required  for  the  payment  of 
Government  revenue ;  and  certain  petitions  to  the 
Collector,  to  show  that  the  money  borrowed  had  been 
80  applied,  were  produced  in  support  of  the  plea. 
We  cannot  admit  this  evidence.  It  is  easily  concocted, 
and  the  mere  recital  in  the  bond  of  the  purpose  for 
which  the  money  was  required,  is  no  sufficient  proof 
that  such  was  the  case.  In  the  absence,  therefore,  of 
all  satisfactory  proof  that  the  debt  is  other  than 
personal  to  Tarasunduree,  we  reverse  the  sale." 

If  the  decree  is  obtained  against  the  widow  as 
representative  of  her  husband, — i.e.,  on  account  of 
a  debt  due  firom  her  late  husband, — the  estate  of  the 
husband  will  pass  to  the  purchaser,  and  not  the  mere 
life-interest  of  the  widow  ;  and  this  although  the 
sale-notification  might  state  that  the  interest  of  the 
judgment-debtor,  viz.,   the  widow,   was   sold.*     In 


■  Bm  aiao  S.  D.  A.  Beports  for  18G9,  p.  61 G. 
•  Emlee  Cbnrti  UiCtei  t>.  Shsebdjal  Temne,  S.  D.  A.  for  1 
Bnkiili  Ali  v.  Bahan  Chnndei  Hitter,  W.  R.,  Bp.  No.,  119. 
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such  a  case  what  property  ■was  actually  sold  is  to  be  iKOTriot 
seen,  and  not  the  form  of  the  sale-notification  ;  and     — 
as  the  debts  were  the  debts  of  the  former  owner,  the 
husband  of  the  widow,  the  sale  will  pass  the  rights 
of  the  former  owner.' 

la  a  family  fcovemed  by  the  Mitacshara  law,  the  Not  in  ■ 
above  principle  will  not  hold  good.  There,  if  a  *»™''j- 
member  of  the  joint  family  died  entitled  to  an 
undivided  sluu:^  in  such  property,  and  leaving  widows 
surviving  him  ;  after  his  death  his  widows  were  sued 
in  their  representative  capacity  in  respect  of  debts 
incurred  by  him  in  his  lifetime  on  his  own  account, 
and  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  joint  femily,  and 
decrees  were  obtuned  against  the  widows  in  that 
capacity.  In  execution  of  these  decrees,  an  interest 
in  certain  portions  of  the  joint  femily  property,  to 
the  extent  of  the  share  to  which  the  deceased  was 
entitled  in  his  lifetime,  was  sold.  On  a  question 
raised  as  to  what  interest  passed  to  the  purchaser  by 
such  a  sale,  a  Full  Bench  of  the  Bengal  High  Court 
held,*  that  the  purchaser  took  only  the  rights  and 
interests  of  the  widows  ;  that  as  the  property  seized 
did  not  belong  to  the  widows  or  to  the  heirs  of  the 
deceased,  but  under  the  Hindu  law  passed  to  the 
survivors,  it  could  not  be  made  available  under  a 
decree  agiunst  the  widows  in  their  representative 

'  0«neral  Muiagm  of  the  Baj  DnrbhnngBh  v.  Moharnj  Coomur  Bom*- 
pnt  Sing,  14  Hooie'a  I.  A.,  eofi, 
■  SulMbnrt  ProMd  Sahoo  r.  Foolbwb  Eoai,  12  W.  B.,  F.  B.,  p.  1. 
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i^oTOBK  diaracter,  but  could  be  made  liable  only  in  a  suit 
—    properly  laid  against  the  survivors. 

This  principle  la  in  accordance  with  the  doctrine  of 
the  Mitacshara,  which  lays  down  that  a  member  of  the 
joint  Hinda  &mily  has  no  authority  to  mortgage  his 
undivided  share  in  a  portion  of  the  joint  family 
property  for  the  purpose  of  raising  money  on  his 
own  account  and  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  joint 
family. 

Hodiflad        The  principle  laid  down  in  the  Full  Bench  decision 

bjr  nmnt 

dtcUioDi.  of  the  Bengal  High  Court,  in  the  case  of  Sudaburt 
Prosaud  Sahoo,  which,  as  I  have  said,  is  in  accor* 
dance  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Mitacshara,  seems 
to  have  been  considerably  modified  by  two  recent 
decisions.  The  first  is  the  case  of  Deendyal  v.  Jug- 
deep  Narain^  decided  by  the  Privy  Council,  in  which 
it  was  held  that,  for  debts  contracted  by  the  father  in 
a  Mitacshara  family  not  for  the  use  of  the  £tmily 
but  for  his  own  personal  use,  his  interest  in  the 
£iauly  property  can  be  sold  in  execution,  and  the 
execution-purchaser  Is  entitled  to  obtain  possession 
by  partition  of  the  share  purchased.  The  principle 
of  this  dedsion  was  extended  in  a  later  case*  by  the 
Bengal  High  Court,  in  the  case  of  a  son  in  an 
undivided  Mitacshara  iamily,  which  in  effect  held,  that 
the  interest  of  any  member  of  a  joint  Mitacshara 
family  can  be  sold  on  account  of  his  personal  debts, 
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and   the  execution-purchaser  is  entitled  to  obtain  ^^" 
poflsesBion  by  partition. 

Tou  will  see  that  the  above  decisions  really  break 
up  the  cohesion  of  Mitacshara  femiliea.  The  correct 
principle  of  Hindu  law  according  to  the  Mitacshara  is 
departed  from,  and  the  protection  of  joint  femily  pro- 
perty from  the  improvident  acts  of  its  members  is 
completely  lost.  The  preservation  of  family  pro- 
perty for  the  benefit  of  unborn  members  of  the 
iamily,  and  for  keeping  up  the  family  worship  which 
forms  the  keystone  of  the  Mitacshara  law  relating  to 
joint  &mily  pro))erty,  is  thus  seriously  impaired. 

A  very  different  doctrine  prevails  in  the  Bengal 
school.  In  Bengal,  a  member  of  an  undivided  family 
can  ruse  money,  on  the  mortgage  of  his  own  share 
in  the  joint  property,  for  his  own  personal  use  ;  and 
the  mortgagee  will  have  a  title  to  this  undivided 
share  of  his  mortgagor,  which  cannot  be  defeated  by 
bis  (the  mortgagor's)  co-sharers.  Hence  the  Bengal 
doctrine,  by  which  a  decree  against  the  widow  as 
representative  of  her  husband  passes  the  whole 
estate. 

Where  a  decree  is  obtiuned  against  the  widow  for  s«i«  oa  ■ 
rent,  and  in  execution  of  that  decree  the  zemindar  "^^.^^ 
pot  up  certain  property  to  sale,  it  was  held,  that  the  ^J^^SZ 
sale  did  not  transfer  to  the  purchaser  merely  the  life-  """^ 
interest  of  the  widow,  but  passed  the  whole  estate  to 
him.    In  that  case'  Mitter,  J.,  observed  : — "  The  rent 

■  Tilnek  Ohauder  Chackerbnlit;  r.  Hndan  HohUD  JogM,  12  W.  B.,  SOL 
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LBOTim*  due  to  the  zemindar  cannot,  under  any  circometances, 
—  be  treated  as  a  personal  debt  of  the  widow  ;  and  if  the 
zemindar  thought  it  proper  to  put  up  the  propertiea 
now  in  dispute  for  sale  for  the  realisation  of  that 
rent,  after  having  obtained  a  decree  for  it  in  doe 
courae  of  law,  the  reversionary  heir  can  have  no 
right  to  come  in  after  the  death  of  the  widow,  and 
take  back  those  properties  irom  the  hands  of  the 
purdiaaer.  If  the  widow  had  contracted  a  debt  to 
meet  the  zemindar's  demand  for  rent,  and  then  alie- 
nated a  part  of  the  husband's  estate  for  the  satisfac- 
tion of  that  debt,  the  alienation  would  have  been 
good  and  valid  in  law  ;  and  we  do  not  see  any  rea- 
son why  less  effect  is  to  be  given  to  a  decree  passed 
by  a  Court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  in  execution  of 
which  decree  certain  properties  belonging  to  the 
estate  of  the  widow's  husband  were  brought  to  sale 
and  purchased  by  the  special  appellant's  vendor." 

The  judgment  in  the  above  case  does  not  state 
whether  the  rent,  on  accoimt  of  which  the  decree 
was  obtained,  was  due  firom  the  husband  or  from 
the  widow, — i.  e.,  whether  it  became  due  after  the 
death  of  the  husband  or  before  that  period.  If  it 
become  due  from  the  widow, — i.  e.,  during  the  time 
when  the  widow  was  in  possession  as  heiress, — it  is 
somewhat  questionable  whether  a  decree  on  account 
of  it  would  bind  the  estate  ;  for  it  is  on  account  of 
the  widow's  default  that  the  decree  was  had.  To 
hold  that  a  decree  for  rent  due  from  a  widow  and 
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agWDBt  her  pereoDnUy  can,  from  the .  mere  fact  of  its  lkctuub 
heing  a  decree  for  rent,  and  without  any  other  evi-  — 
dence,  be  considered  as  a  decree  for  a  neceasary  debt 
(the  Buit  in  which  it  is  obtained  being  one  to  which 
the  reverflioner  is  not  a  party,  and  therefore  has 
never  had  an  opportunity  of  contesting  whether  the 
debt  was  a  necessary  one)  is  laying  down,  I  presume, 
a  somewhat  questionable  law.  The  Privy  Council  a  conimj 
in  the  case  of  Nogmder  Ghose  v.  Kaminee  Dosee^  tL«  prfvy 
held  a  contrary  doctrine.  In  that  case  a  decree'^"'"''' 
having  been  obtwned  against  a  widow  in  res- 
pect of  a  charge  which  she  had  made,  it  was  held 
that  it  could  only  be  enforced  against  such  interest 
in  her  deceased  husband's  estate  as  she  possessed. 
The  Privy  Council  pointed  out  that,  if  the  person 
obtdning  the  decree  had  a  right  to  such  a  decree  as 
would  affect  the  estate  of  the  husband,  and  be  any- 
thing more  than  a  decree  ^tunst  the  widow  person- 
ally,  the  suit  ought  to  have  been  one  to  enforce  the 
mortg^B  and  to  make  it  a  chaige  upon  the  estate. 
Their  Lordships  observed,  that  it  was  impossible  for 
them  to  upset  the  decision  of  the  High  Court,  which 
in  substance  only  affirmed  that  an  action  brought 
under  sec.  9,  Act  I  of  1845,  is  only  a  personal  action, 
and  that  in  an  action  which  was  personal  against 
Kaminee  Dosee  as  the  possessor  of  the  tolook,  only 
her  property  and  her  interest  in  the  tolook  can  be 
affected ;  and  that  ah    equity    which    the   plaintiff 

'  1]  Mowe-i  I.  A.,  3J1. 
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i""^"*  possessed,  and  which  he  might  have  enforced  against 
—  the  owners  in  reversion  also,  cannot  he  enftwced 
against  them  in  a  suit  hrought  to  extend  and  enforce 
a  personal  decree  against  the  possession  of  the  limi- 
ted  interest.^ 
Which  it  The  same  principle  was  affirmed  by  the  Bengal 
byth.  High  Court  in  the  case  of  Mohima  Chunder  Bov 
High  Chowdry  r.  Ram  Kissore  Achaijee  Chowdry?  There, 
Conch,  C.  J.,  observed  :— "  The  result  of  the  aathori- 
tiea  appears  to  be,  that  where  the  debt  has  not  aocrned 
in  the  lifetime  of  the  husband,  and  is  not  his  debt,  bo 
that  the  widow  is  sued  as  his  representative,  the 
decree  against  h^  in  a  suit  to  which  the  rever8i(»ier  is 
not  a  party,  can  only  be  considered  as  a  personal 
decree  against  her,  and  be  enforced  by  the  sale  of  her 
interest  only,  except  where  the  proceeding  is  one 
which  authorises  the  sale  of  the  tenure  uncfer  Act  VHI 
(B.C.)  of  1869.  Here,  the  plaintiff,  who  sued  for 
arrears  of  rent,  did  not  take  the  course  which  he 
might  have  adopted,  and  ask  to  have  the  tenure  sold 
tor  arrears  due  in  respect  of  it.  He  sought  and 
obtained  something  different  from  that ;  and  under 
his  decree  he  sold  other  tenures.  It  is  found  that 
what  was  sold  was  not  merely  the  tenure  in  respect 
of  which  the  rent  accrued,  but  others.  In  fact,  hav- 
ing  obtained  a  personal  decree  agmnst  the  widow,  he 
executed  it  against  any  property  of  hers  which  be 

>  Btt  Sitanm  Def  v.  BftOM  Pronmiu  HoToe,  4  W.  S,  86. 
■  33  W.  B^  174. 
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thought  fit.    We  think  the  Courts  were  wrong  in  Lwrrrwi 
treating  this  as  a  sale  in  execution  of  a  decree  for  a     — 
necessary  debt,  and  in  holding  that  the  plaintiff  is 
not  entitled  to  recover." 

In  a  somewhat  similar  case*  the  Privy  Counral  held, 
that  where  the  mother  of  a  deceased  Hindu  brought  a 
suit  against  his  widow  for  arreturs  of  m^tenance, 
obt^ed  a  decree,  and  in  execution  of  that  decree 
sold  the  judgment-debtor's  rights  and  interests  in^her 
husband's  estate ;  by  such  a  sale  only  the  widow's 
life-interest  passed,  which  determined  on  her  death. 
Their  Lordships  observed : — "  That  the  debt  was  a 
personal  debt  of  the  widow,  and  there  is  nothing  to 
ehow  that  the  estate  of  Mudun  Mohun  was  charged 
by  the  decree.  The  sale  f^ainat  her  in  discbarge  of  her 
personal  liability  was  of  the  interest  which  belonged 
to  her,  toid  not  of  the  estate  which  belonged  to  her 
husband.  It  was  the  widow's  property  only  that 
was  liable  to  be  sold,  or  was  sold  in  discharge  of  her 
personal  debt."  "  What  was  intended  to  be  sold 
was  the  widow's  interest  only,  and  not  the  absolute 
estate  in  the  lot ;  and  that,  consequently,  upon  the 
death  of  the  widow,  the  lot  descended  to  the  plaintiff 
as  the  reversionary  heir  of  her  husband,  and  that  the 
purchaser  did  not  obtain  the  absolute  estate,  but  only 
the  widow's  interest  in  it,  which  continued  only  so 
long  as  the  widow  lived." 

The  above  case  of  Mohima  Ckunder  Roy  Chow- 

•  Baijnn  Dobey  >.  Biijg  Bliookban  LkU,  21  W.  B.,  S06. 
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Ltctbre  tiry  is  also  authority  for  the  proposition  that  when  a 
—  decree  for  rent  is  ohtmned  ag^nst  a  widow  as  the 
possessor  of  tolook,  and  in  execution  of  that  decree 
the  defaulting  tenure  was  sold,  the  effect  of  Buch  a 
sale  will  be  to  paae  to  the  purchaser  not  merely  Uie 
life-interest  of  the  widow,  but  the  whole  tenure.'  This 
is  because  the  zemindar  has  the  right,  either  by 
express  agreement  or  by  law,  in  case  of  a  de&ult 
in  the  pa3rment  of  rent,  to  sell  the  tenure  as  con- 
stituted at  the  time  of  its  creation,  irrespective  of  the 
rights  of  the  holder  of  the  tenure  for  the  time  bang. 
Hence  it  was  held,  that  the  purchaser  at  a  sale  in 
execution  of  a  decree  for  rent  against  the  widow,  by 
which  the  tenure  passed,  was  entitled  to  question 
leases  granted  by  the  widow  during  her  incumbency. 
Norman,  C.  J.,  observed : — "  The  plaintiflFa,  as  pur- 
chasers in  execution  of  a  decree  for  rent,  obtained 
against  Ruttun  Monee  (the  widow )  under  Act  VIII  of 
1838,  acquired  the  whole  tenure  or  territorial  rights 
which  were  formerly  vested  in  Ruttun  Monee's  hus- 
band, which  she,  for  the  purposes  of  that  suit,  fnlly 
represented  ;  and  having  acquired  the  ownership  in 
the  estate  by  the  sale  in  execution,  was  fully  entitled 
to  question  the  validity  of  all  encumbrances  created 
by  any  prior  owner,  either  as  being  created  in  excess 
of  her  power  as  a  Hindu  widow,  or  as  invalid  for 
any  other  reason."* 

■  Annnd  Mojee  DwMe  v.  Hohender  Kftnin  Dots,  16  W.  B.,  264. 
•  BajkiBHn  Sinnu  c.  Chowdij  J*heeral  Hnq,  Q»p  No.,  W.  K.,  361. 
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There  is  a  slight  vagueness  in  the  judgment  in  the  tucroiui 
above  case.  The  purchaser  at  the  sale  having  pur-  — 
chased  the  tenure,  is  for  that  reason  entitled  to  ques- 
tion the  encumbrances  that  may  have  been  created 
by  the  de&ulting  holder  of  the  tenure,  and  not 
because  the  decree  was  obtained  against  the  vridow, 
who  fully  represented  the  estate  of  her  husband  ; 
and  further  the  leases  will  be  avoided  not  because 
they  were  granted  by  the  Hindu  widow  in  excess  of 
her  powers  as  Hindu  vndoto,  but  because  they  were 
granted  by  the  holder  of  the  tenure  in  excess  of  his 
powers  created  by  the  lease. 

Up  to  this  moment  I  have  been  considerinir  the  otbcr 

■^  _  _  °  kiDdaof 

property  of  a  Hindu  tcidow, — ».«.,  property  which  she  p,™J^"'* 
has  obtained  as  the  heiress  of  her  husband  ;  and  her  "'*'*"'• 
powers  of  alienation  over  such  property.  ThU  consti- 
tutes by  far  the  most  important  brancli  of  the  law 
relating  to  the  Hindu  widow.  I  shall  now  very 
shortly  consider  other  kinds  of  property  which  a 
Hindu  widow  may  possess. 

First. — Property  which  the  widow  herself  acquires  Tiwt 
by  purchase  or  otherwise.  If  it  is  acquired  by  the  "r  ^'"^ 
widow  from  the  income  of  her  husband's  property,  it 
becomes  an  accumulation  or  increment  to  that  pro- 
perty, and  follows  the  eorpm  in  its  devolution.^  The 
law,  therefore,  that  governs  the  alienation  of  the 
corpus  will  also  govern  the  alienation  of  this  kind  of 
property.     If,  however,  the  property  was  acquired 
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ltcttikk  by  the  widow  from  other  sourceB,  it  becomes  her 
—  property  over  which  she  has  rights  of  ownership, 
and  she  has  absolute  powers  of  disposing  of  the 
same  in  any  manner  she  thinks  proper.  In  this 
respect  her  powers  are  not  limited  :  she  possesses  the 
same  powers  as  an  ordinary  owner  of  property 
possesses  over  it.  In  a  case  reported  in  Macnaghten* 
the  (question  turned  upon  a  gift  by  a  fisherman's 
widow  of  the  whole  of  her  self-acquired  estate,  consist- 
ing of  immoveable  property,  to  two  Brahmins.  The 
Pundits  answered,  that  the  widow  having  acquired 
some  wealth  by  her  personal  exertions,  and  having 
purchased  the  house  with  such  acquisitions,  made  a 
gift  of  the  same  to  the  Brahmins.  By  the  gift  her 
property  over  it  became  extinct,  and  on  the  extinc- 
tion of  her  right  the  donees'  title  accrued.  The 
answer  was  put  upon  the  authority  of  texts  bearing 
upon  the  stridhm  property  of  a  woman.  The  Pundits 
treated  this  as  one  of  the  various  classes  of  stridhun. 

hm  The  subject  of  stridhun    does  not  come    within 

the  legitimate  Umits  of  the  present  course  of  lec- 
tures. It  is  not  an  incident  peculiar  to  the  Hindu 
imdow,  and  therefore  does  not  exclusively  belong  to  a 
discussion  of  the  law  relating  to  the  Hindu  widow.  A 
Hindu  woman,  widow  or  not,  may  possess  stridhun, 
and  no  separate  incidents  belong  to  it  from  the  .&ct 
of  the  woman  being  a  widow. 

inharited       lu  Bengal,  there  was  no  doubt  entertained  at  any 

■  2  HaonsKhten,  p.  889. 
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time  that  the  property  inherited  by  a  woman  from  i-bcthm 
her  huaband  does  not  become  her  stridhun.      The     — 
authorities  are  clear  upon  '  that  point.    In  Benares,  ••™'*'«- 
this  question  was  involved  in  some  doubts  ;    and 
contention  was  raised  that  the  property  inherited  by 
a  woman  also  become  her  stridhun.  '  The   substance 
of  the  argument  was,  that  succession  was  one  of  tibe 
modes  of  acquisition  of  stridhun,  and  therefore  pro- 
perty inherited  also  became  the  woman's  atridhuni 
This  point  now  must  be  considered  as  settled  on  the 
authority  of  the  case  of    Bhugwandeen   Dobey  v. 
Meyna  Bai^  which  has  been  quoted  before  ;  where 
the  Privy  Council  observed,  as  follows  : — 

"  Their  Lordships,  therefore,  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion, that,  according  to  the  law  of  the  Benu^s 
school,  notwithstanding  the  ambiguous  passage  in  the 
Mitacshara,  no  part  of  her  husband's  estate,  whether 
moveable  or  immoveable,  to  which  a  Hindu  woman 
succeeds  by  inheritance,  forms  part  of  her  «H- 
dkun  or  particular  property  ;  and  that  the  text  of 
Eatyayana,  which  is  general  in  its  terms,  and  of 
which  the  authority  is  undoubted,  must  be  taken  to 
determine,  first,  that  her  power  of  disposition  over 
both  is  limited  to  certain  purposes;  and,  secondly, 
that,  on  her  death,  both  pass  to  the  next  heir  of  hw 
husband." 

I  11  Hom'i  I.  J.,  p.  487. 
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THE  HI0HT8  OP  THE  RBVERaiONEBS. 


Th«  righia  of  revenionen— B«renioi)«n  deflned— AppUoatloii  to  Hinda 
law  not  Moorate— On  the  widow's  dekth  tha  tietrs  of  the  Uat  mile 
owner  anooeed — Acoordingp  to  the  Daynbhaffa— ?rot  the  heiw  toth« 
widow'*  wtTidhwt — EiDg'  is  the  latt  heir,  except  of  Brahmlue— 7%a 
CclUeter  of  XtUKlipatan  r.  Cataly  Veneata  Narainapak — Held  the 
coDtrarj — Consent  of  rerenioner— Renden  slienations  ralid— Con- 
aent  of  all  poauble  leTersionen  neoeewr; — Mehnn  ZaI  XHan  r. 
B«Mta  Sirenunue^A  oontnr;  mle  laid  down  b/  the  Snprome  Court 
— Content  of  tevetsionet  binds  his  heir — BeversloneT's  oonsent  pre- 
■nmes  necesiit7 — Oonaent  bow  giren — By  attertntion— Zfot  conoln- 
rive— Sevenioner'a  approval  of  Uie  widow's  alienation  oonrejahia 
interest — Also  when  he  joins  in  the  oonve;aiioe — BarrendeT  of  the 
widow's  eotate — Psbmb  an  absolnte  title — Presnmes  reTenioner'a 
ocmaent — Jadvmotti  DeH  y.  Saroda  Pnuetme  MtihiJM. 

^B  right.  Is  the  previous  lecture  I  have  placed  before  you 
sioners.  ^jjg  j^^  relating  to  the  alienations  by  the  Hindu  wi- 
dow ;  and  I  have  couBidered  at  some  length  the  cases 
in  which  they  are  valid,  and  those  ld  which  they 
are  invalid.  There  is  one  important  class  of  aliena- 
tions which  I  have  omitted  to  consider  in  the  previ- 
ous lecture,  and  which  I  propose  to  consider  in  this,— 
viz.,  those  in  which  the  alienation  by  the  widow  is 
sanctioned  or  authorised  or  consented  to  by  a  class  of 
relatives  who  are  called  the  reversioners  to  the  estate 
of  the  Hindu  widow.     I  propose,  therefore,  to  consi- 
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der  in  this  lecture  the  rights  and  obligatioDS  of  this  l^ctobb 
class  of  persons  in  the  matter  of  the  widow's  aliena*      — 
lions. 

I  shall  consider  this  subject  under  the  following 
heads  : 

I. — ^Who  are  the  reverairaierB. 
II. — The  consent  of  the  reversioners  as  affecting 
the  widow's  alienalions. 

HI. — Suits  by  the  reversioners. 
IV. — Removal  of  the  widow  from  poaseBsion  of 
the  estate. 

Those  who  take  the  property  after  the  widow's  ^'^"joa- 
death  are  called  reversioners,  and  the  interest  which 
they  possess  in  the  estate  during  the  continuance  of 
the  widow's  estate  is  called  a  reversion.  The  words 
reversioner  and  reversion  are  well  known  in  the  real 
property  laws  of  England ;  and  the  Englisb  law- 
yers, who  presided  over  our  Courts  in  the  latter  end 
of  the  last  century,  and  in  the  beginniog  of  this, 
applied  those  terms  to  analogical  conceptions  in  Hindu 
law.  The  word  reversion  in  English  law  means  the 
ulterior  estate  in  fee-simple,  which  a  tenant  in  fee- 
simple  reserves  to  himself  after  having  granted  away 
a  particular  estate  either  for  years  or  for  life  or  in 
tail.^  You  wiU  observe  from  this  definition  that 
the  residue  of  the  estate  which  renuuns  in  the  grantor, 
after  he  has  carved  out  the  particular  estate,  is  called 


■  WiUiami  OB  Be»l  Proper^,  7tli  Ed.,  p.  332. 
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■Lr-cTCRE  the  revision,  and  he  himself,  as  the  owner  of  that 

-^  residue,  is  called  the  reversioner. 
Appiioi-  Now,  in  Hindu  law,  those  who  take  the  estate 
Hindu  i«w  after  the  widow's  death,  were  not  the  owners  of  the 
""■  fee-simple,  and  the  widow's  estate  was  not  created  by 
grant  firom  those  persons.  Tho^ore,  it  is  not  accu- 
rate  to  say  that  the  interest  of  the  next  takers  is  an 
estate  in  reversion,  and  the  widow's  estate  a  life-estate. 
The  only  analogy  between  tlie  English  law  term  and 
die  Hindu  law  conception  is,  that,  in  both  cases,  the 
estate  is  in  the  possession  of  one  person,  in  which 
another  person  has  an  ulterior  or  expectant  interest. 
Even  in  this  slender  analogy  there  is  an  important 
difference.  In  English  law,  I  understand,  generally 
no  act  of  the  particular  tenant  can  defeat  or  destroy 
the  ulterior  or  expectant  interest ;  but  in  Hindu  law, 
the  widow,  the  holder  of  the  estate  in  possession, 
cui,  under  certfun  circumstances,  validly  convey  away 
the  estate  so  as  altogether  to  defeat  or  destroy  the 
expectant  interest.  Finding,  however,  that  there  was 
no  other  word  in  the  English  langut^e  which  would 
folly  and  accurately  convey  the  Hindu  law  conception, 
the  English  lawyers  borrowed  the  somewhat  cognate 
expression  of  English  law  to  convey  that  meaning. 

You  will  observe  from  the  foregoing  remarks  that 
the  terms  reversion  and  reversioner,  when  applied  to 
convey  the  Hindu  law  notions,  are  not  very  accurate. 
StUl,  however,  those  expressions  have  been  used  for 
nearly  a  century,  in  the  law  literature  of  this  country, 
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to  denote  those  notions  ;  and  they  have,  in  the  course  lkctvbm 
of  this  long  usage,  acquired  a  meaning  quite  their  — 
own,  independent  of  the  English  law,  firom  which  they 
are  derived,  ■  A  departure  from  current  phraseology 
which  has  prescription  on  its  side,  even  when  that 
phraseology  is  inaccurate,  is  not  proper.  Such  a 
proceeding  is  apt  to  mislead  and  to  create  confusion. 
I  have,  therefore,  for  these  reasons,  made  no  apology 
for  using  those  expressions  in  the  course  of  these  lec- 
tures. If  you  remember  the  caution  I  have  conveyed, 
you  will  not  be  misled  by  your  knowledge  of  the 
English  law  meaning  of  those  terms. 

I  have  before  explained  to  you  the  events  tat^^ij*^ 
cause  a  determination  of  the  widow's  estate.  When  '^'  ^ "' 
that  estate  actually  determines,  the  property  does  not  IS««el" 
go  to  the  heirs  of  the  widow,  but  to  the  heirs  of  the  last 
male  owner  from  whom  she,  or  her  predecessor  in  es- 
tate, if  a  female,  succeeded.  This  is  a  departure  from 
the  ordinary  rules  governing  succession  in  Hindu  law. 
When  a  male  owner  of  property  dies,  on  his  death,  the 
property  will  go  to  A»  heirs,  and  not  to  the  heirs  c£ 
any  previous  holder  of  the  property.  In  the  case  of  a 
female  it  is  not  so,  because  a  female  inheriting  does 
not  acquire  the  proprietorship  in  the  property ;  she  has 
only  a  right  (^possession  during  her  life.  Thewidow's 
estate  is  the  type  of  all  estates  which  other  female 
heirs  under  the  Hindu  law  have  in  the  property 
inherited  by  them.'    Generally,  if  not  always,   the 

■  Obobv  UU  V.  Choonoo  LftU,  I.  L.  &,  4  C«lo.,  7U. 
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iKCTUBE  heirs  of  the  female  holder  and  the  heirs  of  the  last 
—  male  owner  are  different,  conBequently  there  i» 
a  wide  difference  between  the  rule  which  lays 
down  that  the  property  shall  go  to  the  heirs  of  the 
last  male  owner  and  the  one  which  ordains  that  it 
shall  be  inherited  by  the  heirs  of  the  last  female 
holder. 
AMorflins  The  authoT  of  the  Dayabhaga*  has  laid  down  on 
jibLaga.  tiijg  subject  thas  : — "When  she  (the widow)  dies,  the 
daughters  or  others  who  would  r^ularly  be  hdre 
in  default  of  the  wife,  take  the  estate ;  not  the  kiramen,- 
since  these  being  inferior  to  the  daughter  and  the 
rest,  ought  not  to  exclude  those  heirs  ;  and  the 
obstacle  being  equally  removed  if  her  right  cease  or 
never  t^e  effect,  it  can  be  no  bar  to  their  claim." 
*'  Therefore,  those  persona  who  are  exhibited  in  a 
passage  above  cited  (the  wife,  daughters  also,  both 
parents,  &c. )  as  the  next  hdrs  on  failure  of  prior  ddm- 
■ants,  shall,  in  like  manner  as  they  would  have  suc- 
ceeded if  the  widow's  right  had  never  taken  effect, 
equally  Bucceed  to  the  residue  of  tiie  estate  remmning 
ailer  her  use  of  it,  upon  the  demise  of  the  widow  in 
whom  the  succession  had  vested.  At  such  time  the 
succession  of  daughters  and  the  rest  is  proper,  since 
they  confer  greater  benefits  on  the  deceased  by  the 
oblations  presented  by  them  than  other  claimants, 
such  as  the  sapmdaa  aboye-mentioned.'" 

>  CUp.  XI,  Sea.  I,  pan.  (17.  >  Fan.  59. 
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This  Ls  authority  for  the  proposition  that,  on  the  LmmrBi 
death  of  the  widow,  the  heirs  of  the  last  miile  owner,     — 
who  would  have  succeeded  in  default  of  the  widow, 
take  the  inheritance. 

The  heirs  of  the  widow,  or  those  who  would  have  J^J,'^,h, 
succeeded  to  her  atridhun,  do  not  succeed  to  the  pro-  S^JL 
perty  on  the  widow's  death.  "Nor*  shall  the  heirs 
of  the  woman's  separate  property  take  the  succession, 
on  failure  of  daughters  and  daughters'  sons  to  the 
exclusion  of  her  husband's  heirs;  for  the  right  of  those 
persons  is  relative  to  the  property  of  a  woman  other 
than  that  which  is  inherited  by  her.  Katyayaua  has 
propounded,  by  separate  texts,  the  heirs  of  a  woman's 
property,  and  his  text,  declaratory  of  the  succession 
to  heritage,  would  be  tautology,  consequently  heritage 
is  not  ranked  with  woman's  peculiar  property." 

The  reported  cases  on  the  subject  have  been  in 
accordance  with  tiie  above  principles.  The  widow 
is  never  treated  as  the  last  full  owner,  but  her  hus- 
band is  considered  as  such,  to  whom  the  right  of 
succession  is  to  be  traced.  In  the  case  of  Rooder 
Chimder  Chowdry  v.  Shombhoo  Ckimder  Chotodry^ 
the  Court  observed,  that  property  which  had  devolv- 
■ed  on  the  widow  by  the  death  of  her  husband  goes 
to  the  heirs  of  her  husband,  and  their  right  begins 
to  accrue  from  the  date  of  the  death  of  the  widow, 
and  not  from  the  date  of  the  death  of  her  husband, 

■  n(ijKb)i«g*,  Chtp.  XI,  Sao.  t,  pus.  68.  ■  3  Sel.  B«p.,  143. 
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R  Consequently  it  waa  held,  that  the  husband's  younger 
brother  was  entitled  to  succeed  in  preference  to  the 
nephew  of  her  husband,  whose  father  had  died  during 
the  widow's  lifetime. 

The  case  of  Lukki  Narain  Sing  v.  Tulsi  Narain 
Sin^  is  also  an  authority  in  point.  It  was  there 
held,  that  the  reversionary  h^rs  to  the  estate  of  a 
sonless  Hindu  (vacated  by  the  widow's  death),  are 
his  heirs  surviving  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  the 
widow :  so  that,  of  several  kinsmen  of  equd  degree, 
who  would  have  jointly  succeeded  but  for  the  widow, 
if  any  die  in  the  interim  between  the  deaths  of  the 
husband  and  widow,  his  heirs  are  excluded  by  the 
surviving  kinsmen.  The  same  principle  was  also 
affirmed  in  the  case  of  Bkyrobee  Daaee  v.  Nobokissm 
Bose.'  The  facts  of  that  case  were  as  follows  : — A 
Hindu  at  his  demise  lefl  two  widows,  a  son  by  one 
of  them,  and  the  sou  of  a  paternal  uncle.  The  son 
succeeded  to  his  entire  estate.  On  the  son's  death 
before  marriage,  his  mother  succeeded.  On  her  death 
it  was  held,  that  the  property  will  go  to  the  heir  of 
her  son,  who  in  this  case  was  the  son  of  the  patemal 
unde  of  his  father,  and  not  the  childless  widow  (^ 
his  father  ;  she  is  the  heiress,  of  his  father,  but  not  his 
heiress,  for,  under  the  Hindu  law,  the  step-mother 
never  succeeds  to  the  step-son.  The  last  full  owner 
being  the  son,  his  heir  obtained  the  property. 

The  Privy  Council  also  afl&rmed  this  doctrine  in  the 
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&inous  Sivagtmga  case.*    Speaking  of  those  persona  i.«ct«bk 
who  would  Bucceed  to  the  estate  on  the  widow's     — 
death,    their.  Lordships  ohserved, — "  those   persons 
obviously  were  not  her  heirs,  but  the  next  heirs  of  ker 
husband  according  to  the  canon  of  Hindu  law,  which 
defines  the  successions  to  separate  estate." 

It  ia  thus  clear  fi?om  the  above  authorities,  that,  on  the  sinic » th* 

laat  hcit, 

death  of  the  widow,  those  relatives  who  would  succeed 
to  the  estate  of  the  deceased  owner  in  default  of  the 
widow,  succeed  in  order.  Now  the  lasthar  in  the  list 
is  the  king,  who,  it  is  stated,  shall  succeed  to  the  pro- 
perty of  all  classes  excepting  that  of  Brahmins  :  "  Ex- except  nt 
cepting  the  property  of  a  Brahmin,  let  the  king  take 
the  wealth  on  feUure  of  heirs.  So  Manu  directs, — 'The 
property  of  a  Brahmin  shall  never  be  taken  by  the 
king  :  this  is  a  fixed  law.'  But  the  wealth  of  the  other 
classes,  on  failure  of  all  heirs,  the  king  may  take.'" 

The  same  doctrine  is  laid  down  in  the  Mitacshara 
relative  to  the  king's  succession  to  the  property  of  a 
Brahmin  :  "  Never  shall  a  king  take  the  wealth  of  a 
priest :  for  the  text  of  Manu  forbids  it.  '  The  proper- 
ty of  a  Brahmin  shall  never  be  taken  by  the  king  : 
this  is  a  fixed  law.'  It  is  also  declared  by  Nareda, — 
'  If  there  be  no  heir  of  a  Brahmin's  wealth,  on  his 
demise  it  must  be  given  to  a  Brahmin,  otherwise  the 
king  is  tunted  with  sin.'  "* 

"  But  the  king,  and  not  a  priest,  may  take  the  estate 

■  Katuua  Hanoheax  c.  Tho  Bajah  of  SlTtwnngft,  2  W.  B.,  31,  P.  C.  R.  j 
tjie  qnotntioii  ia  from  p.  36. 
*I>ivkbluga,Oh^XI,SM.Ti,  IIMS.U.       *  Chap.  II,  Soo.  Tii,  para,  fi- 
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Lectobb  of  a  Kshetrya,  or  other  peraon  of  an  inferior  tribe,  ot 
—     fiiilure  of  heirs  down  to  the  fellow  student.     So  Mann 
ordains :  '  but  the  wealth  of  the  other  classes,  on  iailnre 
of  all  heirs,  the  king  may  take.*  "^ 
71UCW-        These  provisions    of    Hindu    law  tave   received 
Manila-  a  remarkable  interpretation  by  their  Lordships  of 
Mj»^e"-  the   Privy  CoancU.  in  the  case  of  The  Collector  oj 
'"<*«*■     Masulipatam   v.    Cavcdy    Vmcata  Narainapak'    In 
that  case,  on  the  death  of  the  widow  of  a  Brahmin 
zemindar  (who  had  inherited  the  property  of  her 
husband)  without  any  heirs,  the  Collector,  as  repre- 
senting the  Grovemment,   seized  the  property  as  on 
escheat.     The   Sudder    Dewany  Adawlut  at  Madru 
held,  that,  as  the  property  belonged  to  a  Brahnun 
owner,  the  right  of  the  crown  to  take  the  proper^ 
-by  escheat  was  barred   by  the  texts  of  Hindu  law 
which  have  been  quoted  before. 

On  appeal  to  the  Privy  CouncU  their  Lordshqis 
held,  that  the  question  should  be  considered  both  as  a 
matter  of  Hindu  law  and  as  a  matter  of  "  general 
or  universal  law."  Referring  to  the  Hindu  law  view 
of  the  question,  their  Lordships  observed  :* —  '*  That 
the  passage  quoted  by  the  Mitacshara  firom  Nareda, 
in  the  very  section  which  cites  the  prohibition  of 
Manu,  shows  what  the  law  in  its  utmost  strictness 
was.  That  passage  is — '  If  there  be  no  heir  of  a 
Brahmin's  wealth,  on  his  demise,  it  must  be  givoi  to 

<  Hitaohkn,  du^  II,  Bw.  Til,  pv*.  6.  ■  81Ioon'iLA.,^Ua 

■FagefiJS. 
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a  Brahmin,  otherwise  the  king  is   tainted  with  ein.'  i^crcaa 
In  other  words,  the  king  is  to  take  the  property,  but  to     — 
take  it  eubject  to  the  duty  which  he  cannot  neglect 
■without  sin,  of  disposing  of  it  at  his  diaeretion  amongst 
Brahmins  of  the  kind  contemplated  by  the  preceding 
texts. 

"  If  this  be  so,  it  appears  to  their  Lordships,  that, 
according  to  Hindu  law,  the  title  of  the  king  by 
escheat  to  the  property  of  a  Brahmin  dying  without 
heirs  ought,  as  in  any  other  case,  to  prevail  against 
any  claimant  who  cannot  show  a  better  title  ;  and 
that  the  only  question  that  arises  upon  the  authori- 
ties is,  whether  Brahminical  property  so  taken  is,  in 
the  hands  of  the  king,  subject  to  a  trust  in  favor  of 
Brahmins.  In  this  suit,  where  the  issue  is  between 
the  Government  claiming  the  property  (whether  sub- 
ject to  a  trust  or  not)  by  escheat,  and  a  party  claim- 
ing by  an  adverse  title,  it  is  unnecessary  to  decide 
whether  the  duty  imposed  upon  the  king  is  one  of 
imperfect  obligation,  or  a  positive  trust  affecting 
the  property  in  his  hands,  or  whether,  if  a  trust  it  is 
or  is  not  one  incapable  of  enforcement  by  reason  of 
the  uncertainty  of  its  objects.  It  is  also  unnecessary 
to  decide  on  the  arguments  addressed  to  us  concern- 
ing a  distinction  or  supposed  distinction  between 
Brahmins  who  have  been  called  '  sacerdotal  Brah- 
mins,' and  the  ordinary  members  of  the  caste.  For, 
assuming  that  the  appellants'  title  is  to  be  governed 
by  Hindu  law,  and  assuming  that  there  is  no  valid 
47 
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iiBOTHM  distinction  in  this   matter  between  sacerdotal  Ad 
—    other  Brahmins,  their  Lordships,  for  the  reasons  above 
stated,  would  be  unable  to  concur  in  the  judgment 
under  review." 

Their  Lordships  also  were  of  opinion,  that  the  ques- 
tion in  this  case  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  one 
wholly  and  merely  determinable  by  Hindu  law,  and 
that  the  title  in  this  case  may  rest  on  grounds  of 
general  or  universal  law.  Their  Lordships  observed' — ■ 
"  According  to  the  law  administered  by  the  Provincial 
Courts  of  British  Lidia,  on  the  death  of  any  owner, 
being  absolute  owner,  any  question  touching  the  in- 
heritance from  bim  of  his  property,  is  determinable  in 
a  manner  personal  to  the  last  owner.  This  system  is 
made  the  rule  for  Hindus  and  Mahomedans  by  posi- 
tive regulation  :  in  other  cases  it  rests  upon  the 
course  of  judicial  decisions.  But  when  it  is  made 
out  clearly  that,  by  the  law  applicable  to  the  last 
owner,  there  is  a  total  Mlure  of  heirs,  then  the  claim 
to  the  land  ceases  (we  apprehend)  to  be  subject  to 
any  such  personal  law  ;  and  as  all  property  not  dedi- 
cated to  cert^  religious  trusts  must  have  some  legal 
owner,  and  there  can  be,  legally  speaking,  no  unowned 
property,  the  law  of  escheat  intervenes  and  pre- 
vaUs,  and  is  adopted  generally  in  all  the  Courts  of  the 
country  alike.  Private  ownership  not  existing,  the 
State  must  be  owner  as  ultimate  lord.  Consequently, 
the  claim  of  the  Government  in  the  present  instance 
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might  have  been  considered  with  reference  to  this  leotu^ 
principle.  — 

"  In  the  present  case  if  the  Hindu  hiw  had  ex- 
pressly provided  that,  upon  the  death  of  a  Brahmin 
without  heirs,  ordinarily  so-called,  his  property 
should  pass  to  some  definite  person  or  class  of  per- 
sons :  if,  for  instance,  it  admitted,  in  th<e  case  of  a 
Brahminical  succession,  collaterals  more  remote  than 
it  would  admit  in  the  case  of  succession  to  a  Sudra, 
there  would  be  ground  for  excluding  the  title  of  the 
crown,  because  there  would,  by  Hindu  law,  be  some 
person  in  the  nature  of  an  heir  capable  of  succeeding  : 
but  here  the  Sudder  Dewany  Adawlut  rests  its  deci- 
sion on  what  it  terms-  'the  primary  declaration  of 
Manu,  that  the  property  of  a  Brahmin  shall  never  be 
taten  by  the  king.'  That ,' declaration  is  contained 
in  an  article  (see  Manu,  Chap.  IX,  art.  189)  which, 
assuming  a  complete  failure  of  heirs,  negiatives  the 
king's  right  to  Brahminical  property,  whilst  it  affirms 
his  title  to  the  wealth  of  all  other  classes  in  such 
circumstances.  In  so  dealing  with  the  question, 
the  Sudder  Court  was,  we. think,  applying  the  actual 
or  supposed  Hindu  law  in  derogation  of  the  general 
right  of  the  British  sovereignty. 

"  Thdr  Lordships'  opinion  is  in  favor  of  the  gener-  Held  tb* 
al  right  of  the  crown  to  take  by  escheat  the  land  of 
a  Hindu  subject,  though  a  Brahmin,  dying  without 
heirs  ;  and  they  think  that  the  claim  of  the  appellant 
(the  Collector)   to  the  zemindary  in  question  (sub- 
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lectoek  ject  or  not  subject  to  a  trust)  ooght  to  prevaU,  tmless 
—  it  has  been  absolutely,  or  to  the  extent  of  a  valid  and 
subsiBting  charge,  defeated  by  the  acts  of  the  widow, 
Lutchmi  Davamah,  in  her  lifetime.  In  the  latter 
case  the  Government  will,  of  course,  be  entitled  to 
the  property  subject  to  the  charge." 

llie  exposition  of  the  texts  of  Manu  and  Nareda, 
as  given  in  the  foregoing  judgment,  seems  to  be 
opposed  to  the  interpretation  of  those  texts  by 
Vijnaneswara  and  Jimutavahana.  These  authorities 
imderstand  those  texts  as  meaning,  not  that  the 
king  shall  take  the  property  subject  to  a  trust,  but 
that  the  king  shall  not  take  that  property  at  all- 
The  words  in  the  text  of  Nareda,  "  must  be  given 
to  a  Brahmin,"  do  not,  I  apprehend,  mean  that  the 
kmg  shall  first  take  and  then  give  to  Brahmins ; 
but  that  the  king  shall  adjudge  such  property  to  a 
Brahmin  in  case  of  a  dispute  arising  regarding  such 
property  between  a  Brahmin  and  any  other  claim- 
ant who  is  not  a  preferable  heir. 

From  the  above  decision  it  follows  that  the  king  is 
the  last  reversioner  to  the  estate  of  a  Brahmin 
widow. 
Corwnt  oi  I  shall  now  consider  the  effect  of  the  reversioner's 
consent  on  the  alienations  by  the  widow.  The  per- 
sons whose  interests  are  affected  by  the  widow's  alie- 
nations being  the  reversioners,  it  is  reasonable  to 
hold  that,  if  they  give  their  consent  to  such  aUenations, 
the  alienations  will  be  valid ;  and  this,  for  two  reasons — 
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first,  because  the  coneent  of  the  reverBioner  will  be  Ikothm 
eWdence  of  the  existence  of  necessity  justifying  alien-     — 
atlon ;  and  second,  because  the  reversioner,  by  giving 
his  consent  to  the  alienation,  will  be  estopped  from 
questioning  its  validity  afterwards.     Therefore,  inde- 
pendent of  the  question  of  legal  necessity,  the  widow's 
alienations  will  be  absolutely  valid  if  the  reversioners  Umivn 
have  given  their  consent  to  such  transactions.     It  was  "'"*■ 
accordingly  held  in  the  case  of  Goad  Chund  Ckucker- 
burtee  v.  Musst.  Rajranee  and  another^  that  an  aliena- 
tion by  a  Hindu  widow  will  be  valid  if  it  is  made  with 
the  sanction  of  her   husband's  heirs   on   whom  the 
estate  will  devolve  on  her  demise.*     The  same  doc- 
trine was  maintained  in  a  later  cose.' 

In  the  case  of  Rajlukhee  D^ee  v.  Gocool  Chunder 
Chowdry*  the  Privy  Council  affirmed  this  doctrine, 
which  they  considered  as  well  established.  In  the  judg- 
ment it  was  observed  : — ■"  Their  Lordships  do  not 
mean  to  impugn  those  authorities  which  lay  down 
that  a  transaction  of  this  kind  may  become  valid  by 
the  consent  ot  the  husband's  kindred  ;  but  the  kind- 
red in  such  case  must  generally  be  understood  to  be 
all  those  who  are  likely  to  be  interested  in  disputing 
the  transaction.      At  all  events,  there  should  be  such 


>  3SeL  Bep.,  21^. 

'  See  ftlso  Hem  CbanderMozoomdaTr.  Musst.  Tnramnnee,  1  Set.  Bep.,  48 1 . 

*  BrintUbnn  ChandeT  Raiv.  Biahun  Ohund  Rai.  4  Sel.  Bep.,  180 ;  aee 
ftlfiO  Hnasb  Bejoya  Debee  e.  Mawli.  Unuopooraa  Debee,  Note,  1  SeL 
Bep..  216. 

•  12  W.  B.,  47,  P.  0.  B. 
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lkctcrb  a  concarrence  of  the  members  of  the  femily  as  suffices 
—    to  raise  a  presumption  that  the  transaction  was  a  ttar 
one,  and  one  justified  by  Hindu  kw." 
craiCTitoi      This  last  case  introduced  one  important  principle, 

All  powibls     .  IT  r  r      ' 

revar-      yjz..  that  the  consent  of  all  the  kindred  of  the  husband 


■  must  be  given  to  render  the  alienation  valid  ;  and  that, 
therefore,  the  consent  of  one  only  or  some  only  of  the 
reversioners  will  not  have  that  effect.  'ITus,  of 
course,  is  reasonable,  because  the  question  of  validity 
being  founded  on  the  ground  of  estoppel,  those  per- 
sons must  give  their  consent  who  are  to  be  estopped 
from  questioning  the  alienation  hereafter.  The  Privy 
Council  however,  did  not  definitely  lay  down  as  to  who 
are  the  persons  whose  consent  must  be  obtained  to 
render  the  alienation  valid.  It  was  generally  observed 
that  the  consent  of  all  those  persons  who  are  likely 
to  be  interested  in  disputing  the  transaction  must 
be  obtaiued.  I  shall  afterwards  show  that  such  a 
condition  is  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
fulfil. 
j/oian  Lai '  The  poiut  as  to  who  are  the  persons  whose  consent 
Sana  Si-  must  be  obtained  to  render  the  widow's  aBenation 
vaHd  was  expressly  raised  and  decided  in  the  case  of 
Mokun  Lai  Khan  v.  Eanee  Sironwnee}  This  case 
was  decided  so  early  as  1812  by  the  Sudder  Dewany 
Adawlut.  The  appellant,  Mohun  Lai  Khan,  held  pos- 
session of  cert^  zemindaries  under  a  deed  of  gift 
from  Ranee  Siromonee,  who  had  inherited  the  same 
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from  her  husband.     It  further  appeared  in  the  case,  Lectu*» 
that  the  deed  of  gift  had  received  the  consent  of  three     — 
maternal  first  cousins  of  the  deceased  Rajah,   the 
husband  of  the  Ranee.    It  also  appeared  in  evidence 
that  the  following  relations  of  the  deceased   Rajah 
were  living  at  the  time  of  the  gift  by  his  widow. 

1.  Five  sons  of  the  Rajah's  maternal  uncle. 

2.  The  descendants  of  Lukhun  Sing,  the  great 
grandfather  of  the  great  grand&ther  of  the  Rajah. 

3.  The  descendants  of  Lukhun  Sing's  brother. 
Two  questions  were  r^rred  to   the  Pundits   for 

answer  : 

1st — Among  the  relations  above  mentioned,  who 
fvould  be  the  next  heirs  of  the  Rajah  on  the  demise 
of  his  widow  ? 

ind. — Whether  the  deed  of  gift  vras  valid  ;  if  not, 
whose  consent  was  necessary  to  render  it  vahd  ? 

The  answer  of  the  Pundits  was  as  follows  : — 

lat. — On  the  death  of  the  Ranee,  the  next  heirs 
wUl  be  the  maternal  first  cousins  of  the  Rajah,  should 
they  survive  the  Ranee. 

2nd.-»-Th.e  deed  of  gift  in  this  case  is  not  valid, 
because  the  consent  of  all  the  maternal  first  cousins 
has  not  been  obt^ed  to  this  deed  ;  only  three  out 
of  the  five  having  acquiesced  in  it.  -4nd  also  because 
it  does  not  contain  the  permission  of  the  Rajah's 
paternal  kindred,  who  were  then  and  are  still  living. 

It  was  further  held  in  the  case,  that  an  alienation  by 
the  widow  to  be  valid,  must  bear  the  assent  of  the 
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iKOTtJSB  next  heira  and  the  paternal  kindred  of  the  widow's 
—  husband.  In  another  case,^  in  which  the  subject- 
matter  of  litigation  was  the  same  property  as  in  the 
previous  case,  the  Pundits  on  a  reference  answered  : — ■ 
"If  there  be  no  saptndas  of  Rajah  Ajeet  Sing  (the 
Ranee's  husband)  within  three  degrees,  the  sakidyas, 
or  remoter  relations  from  three  to  ten  degrees,  may 
succeed  to  the  property  on  the  death  of  the  Ranee. 
If  any  such  survive,  the  Ranee  has  no  power  to  give 
away  the  estate  without  their  consent.  If  the  Ranee 
have  made  a  gift  without  their  consent,  it  is  invalid." 

The  case  oi  Ranee  Sreemutty  Debee  v.  Ranee  Koond- 
hitee  and  oiher^  is  an  important  case  as  bearing  upon 
the  question  of  the  alienation  by  the  widow  with  the 
reversioner's  consent.  The  subject-matter  of  the 
suit  was  that  involved  in  the  case  of  Mohxai  Lai 
Khan  V.  ^ane^jSiroTBonce,  quotedabove,  andthe  points 
raised  were  the  same.  The  fiicts  were  as  follows — 
Kundurp  Sing,  the  husband  of  Ranee  Sreemutty, 
claimed  the  zemindary  on  two  grounds  : — 

Xst. — As  next  heir  to  Rajah  Ajeet  Sing,  the  husband 
of  Ranee  Siromonee,  being  seventh  in  remove  fixjm 
him. 

"ind. — By  the  strength  of  mi  e^rar  executed  by 
Eanee  Siromonee  on  his  behalf  before  her  death. 

1'he  defendant  Mohun  Lai  K.hau  claimed  to  hold 
the  zemindary  on  the  strength  of  a  deed  of  gift  in  his 

'  Boop  Chnm  Mahop&tro  o.  Aniod  Lai  Ebaii,  2  SeL  B«p.,  15. 
'  I  Uoore'a  L  A.,  p.  292. 
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favor  by  Ranee  Siromonee.  In  the  course  of  the  Lbcthm 
case  a  point  was  raised  as  to  whether  the  family  shall  — ■ 
be  governed  by  the  doctrines  of  the  Mitacshara,  which 
were  current  in  Midnapore,  where  the  property  was 
situated  and  the  family  was  residing,  or  by  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Dayabhaga,  which  were  current  in  Bengal, 
from  which  the  family  had  nugrated.  It  being  fonnd 
that  the  family  had  been  performing  their  religious 
ceremonies  according  to  the  doctrines  of  Bengal,  and 
otherwise  conformed  to  the  Bengal  akastera,  the  Court 
held,  that  the  rules  of  the  Dayabhaga  shall  govern 
this  litigation. 

The  Provincial  Court  which  tried  the  case  in  the 
first  instance  held,  that  the  ehrar  rehed  upon  by  the 
pl^tiff  was  not  genuine.  The  Court  tdso  held,  that 
it  was  invalid,  because,  as  an  aUenation  by  the  Hindu 
widow,  it  had  not  received  the  consent  of  the  next 
heirs,  who  were  the  sons  of  the  maternal  uncle  of 
Rajah  Ajeet  Sing,  the  husband  of  the  widow.  Fur- 
ther that,  as  the  family  was  governed  by  the  Daya- 
bhaga, the  mother's  brother's  sons  of  Rajah  Ajeet  Sing, 
who  were  ahve,  were  entitled  to  aucceed  in  preference 
to  the  plaintiff.  On  all  these  grounds  the  Court  dis- 
missed the  plaintiff's  suit. 

The  Sudder  Court  having  confirmed  the  decision 
of  the  Provincial  Court,  the  case  was  appealed  to  the 
Privy  Council,  which  dismissed  the  appeal  on  the 
ground,  that,  as  the  family  was  governed  by  the  Daya- 
bhaga, and  as  the  next  heirs  of  Rajah  Ajeet  Sing  are 
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L«OTDRB  the  sons  of  his  maternal  uncle  who  have  not  consent- 
— ■    ed  to  the  deed  in  fevor  of  Kundurp  Sing,  the  said 
deed  on  which  the  plaintiff,  appellant,  relies  is  not 
valid. 

The  Privy  Council  dismissed  the  pltuntiflTs  suit 
without  expressing  any  opinion  as  to  the  title  of  the 
defendant  Mohan  Lai  £ban.  Their  Lordships  also 
seemed  to  have  approved  of  the  decision  in  the  earlier 
case  oiMohun  Led  Khan  v.  Ranee  Siromonee^  quoted 
before,  for  their  Lordships  observed,  that "  the  decision 
in  &vor  of  the  Kanee  in  the  case  in  2  Sel.  Rep. 
was  founded  expressly  on  the  ground  that  the  deed 
then  in  question  was  executed  without  the  concor- 
rence  of  the  desoendants  in  the  male  line,  who 
(though  they  were  not  heirs)  were  guardians  or  pro- 
tectors of  the  widow." 

The  decision  in  the  case  of  Mokun  Lai  Khan  v. 
Banee  Siromonee  is  still  good  law, — viz.,  that  an  alien- 
ation by  a  Hindu  widow,  unless  it  has  received  the 
consent  of  all  the  possible  hdra,  immediate  or  remote, 
is  not  vaUd.' 

The  case  of  Eafuzunissa  Begum  v.  Sadha  Binode 
Misser  *  is  also  an  authority  in  point.  One  of  the 
points  in  that  case  was,  whether  a  deed  of  sale  by  a 
Hindu  widow,  with  the  consent  of  the  Jirst  reversioner, 
but  without  the  consent  of  the  second  reversioner, 

>  2  Bel.  Bep.,  40. 

■  See  B*j  Lnkhee  Debee  e.  Oooool  Chnnder  Chowdr?,  12  W.  B.,  47,  P.  O. 
B.,  where  the  PriTj>  CouuaO  laid  down  the  ume  prindple. 

■  Bndder  Dewan;  Deoisioiis  lor  1SS6,  p.  69G. 
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was  valid  under  the  Hindu  law.    The  Court  observ-  i»»rai 
ed:— ''Weare  of  opinion  from  the  authorities  cited  in     — 
the  mai^in,  that,  in  order  to  render  a  Bale  by  a  Hindu 
widow  of  her  husband's  property  valid,  it  must  be 
signed  or  attested  by  all  the  heirs  of  her  husband 
then  living,  the  execution  or  attestation  by  the  nearest 
heirs  alone  is  insufficient.    Under  this  view  of  the  law, 
the  deeds  of  sale  propounded  by  the  appellant  in  this 
case,  on  which  the  signature  of  the  pluntiff,  an  heir 
in  expectancy,  does  not  appear,  are  invalid.'" 
A  somewhat  different  rule  was  I^d  down  by  the  a  aminir 

''  rale  laid 

late  Supreme  Court.  Speaking  of  the  validity  of  the  ^l^J 
widow's  alienation  with  the  consent  of  the  reversioners,  g^ 
Jackson,  J.,  observed  as  follows: — "  The  consent  of  the 
bars  is  all  that  is  required  by  the  old  authoritiea  (see 
Dayabhaga).  If  the  true  meaning  of  the  word  'heirs' 
be  all  the  persons  living  who  might  by  possibiHty 
be  heirs  at  the  subsequent  death  of  the  widow,  and 
it  be  meant  that  the  consent  of  all  these  persons  is 
necessary,  the  widow  would  seldom  or  never  be  able 
to  convey,  for,  among  so  large  a  claaa  of  heirs,  all  of 
them  would  scarcely  ever  be  competent  or  willing  to 
consent.  But  I  do  not  think  that  this  is  the  correct 
meaning  of  the  word  'heirs,'  and  that  the  tennis 
used  in  the  old  authoritiea  to  designate  that  class  of 
persons  only  who  would  immediately  succeed  to  the 
estate,  if  the  widow's  interest  was   determined,  rather 

'  See  If  undo  Coomu  Bfti  e,  Bajender  Nanin,  1  Sd.  Bep.,  319 ;  Uunrani 
Himee  v.  Hoaat  SooInkhanB,  1  SeL  Sep.,  131. 
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Lmtdu  than  all  the  persons  who  might,  by  posaibilily,  be- 
—     come  heirs  on  the  hapjiening  of  that  event.'" 

The  point,  however,  that  diBtinguiBhea  thia  case 
from  that  of  Mohun  Lai  Khan  v.  Ranee  Siromonee-i», 
that,  in  the  former,  the  gift  was  to  the  next  heir, 
whereas,  in  the  latter,  it  was  in  favor  of  a  stranger. 
As  an  assignment  to  the  next  heirs,  the  former  case  is 
in  consonance  with  the  current  of  authorities,  and  it 
was  treated  as  such  by  the  Court  deciding  it. 

In  a  recent  case  ^  before  the  Bengal  High  Court,  it 
was  held,  that  the  reversioner  who  gave  his  consent 
to  the  widow's  alienation  will  be  bound  by  such  aUen- 
ation  ;  and  that  any  other  reversioner  will  not  be 
bo\md  by  such  an  alienation,  although  the  said  alien- 
ation might  have  been  consented  to  by  the  near- 
est reversioner  existing  at  the  time  of  the  aliena- 
tion. 

A  contrary  rule  was  laid  down  in  a  very  recent 
case.'  There  it  was  held,  that  a  grant  by  a  Hindu 
widow,  with  the  sanction  and  concurrence  of  the 
next  reversioner,  is  valid,  and  creates  a  title  which 
cannot  be  impeached  on  the  death  of  the  widow  by 
the  person  who,  but  for  such  grant,  would  be  en- 
titled as  heir  of  her  husband. 

The  law  on  this  subject  seems  to  be  unsettled. 


■  S.  M.    Jadnmoni  Debl  t>.  Suoda  Ftosoubo  Unkerjee  uid  < 
1  Boaluoia'  asp.,  p.  120. 

*  Seoond  Appeal,  No.  IIST  of  1878,  Homa  aod  Prinsep,  JJ. 

■  Biq  Ballnb  Sen  e.  OmoBh  Cbtmder  Booi,  1.  L.  R.,  C  Oal&,  it. 
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The  earlier  cases  require  that  the  consent  of  aU  the  i^CTtTM 
reversioners  existing  at  the  time  of  the  alienation  — 
should  be  obtained  to  the  deed  of  alienation  to  pass 
a  complete  title.  This,  however,  is  impossible,  when 
it  is  remembered  that  the  reversioners  to  the  estate  of 
a  Hindu  widow  are  all  those  persons  who  are  enu- 
merated as  heirs  from  the  daughter  down  to  the 
king.  This  list  includes  all  the  sapindas,  sahdyas, 
aamonodacas,  Sec,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  that  any 
person  could  hope  to  obtain  the  consent  of  all  these 
numerous  relatives  and  some  strangers  (who  are  also 
heirs)  to  a  proposed  alienation.  Practically,  therefore, 
the  6jlfilment  of  such  a  condition  is  impossible,  sim- 
ply fixjm  the  number  of  persons  who  are  to  be  con- 
sulted and  whose  ultimate  consent  is  to  be  obtained. 
The  later  cases  incline  to  the  view  that  the  consent 
of  the  next  reversioner  or  reveraioners  at  the  time  of 
the  alienation  will  be  sufficient.  How  fiur  this  is 
correct  law  may  well  be  questioned,  for  it  wiU  have 
theefiectof  concluding  a  person's  light  by  the  acts 
of  another,  between  whom  and  the  former  no  sort  of 
privity  obtains.  The  next  reversioner  at  the  time  of 
the  alienation  may  die  during  the  widow's  lifetime, 
and  another  person,  totally  unconnected  with  him, 
may  be  entitled  to  succeed  on  the  widow's  death  ;  . 
and  the  effect  of  the  ruling  is,  that  this  latter  person 
will  be  concluded  by  the  acts  of  the  then  next  rever- 
sioner. There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  warrant  for 
Buch  a  proposition  in  Hindu  law. 
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i-*^"  It  has  been  held  in  some  cases'  that,  if  a  reversion- 
_^—  of ^  S*^^ ^*  consent  to  an  alienation,  and  died  during 
biJS^*'  the  widow's  hfetime,  his  heirs  will  be  bound  by  such 
*^'  consent ;  and  will  be  precluded  from  questioning  the 
alienation  hereafter,  on  the  principle  that  the  act  of 
the  ancestor  will  bind  the  heir.  This  proposition, 
when  carefully  examined,  will,  I  apprehend,  be  one  of 
questionable  soundness.  Let  us  suppose  that  the 
widow  has  the  following  relations  living :  A,  the 
brother  of  her  husband;  B,  the  son  of  A  ;  and  C,  the 
son  of  another  brother  of  her  husband,  who  is  dead. 
A  gives  his  consent  to  an  alienation  by  the  widow, 
and  dies  during  her  lifetime.  The  persons  who  suc- 
ceed to  the  estate  on  the  death  of  the  widow  are  B 
and  C.  It  has  been  held,  that  B  is  estopped  from 
questioning  the  alienation  by  the  widow,  inasmuch  as 
the  same  was  consented  to  by  his  father  A ;  but  that 
C  is  not  so  precluded.  Now  why  should  B  be  estop- 
ped; if  he  took  the  property  on  the  principle  of  re- 
presentation from  A,  he  ought  to  be  bound  by  A^s 
acts;  but  it  is  clear  that  he  does  not  so  take  the  pro- 
perty :  it  is  not  as  representing  A  that  he  takes  the 
property*  on  the  demise  of  the  widow  (for  in  that  case 
he  ought  to  exclude  C,  which  he  does  not),  but  he 
takes  the  property,  inasmuch  as  he  is  the  grandson 


>  BimjeetMun  EooUI  v.  Hahomed  Waria,  31  W.  £.,  49 ;  8m  abn 
Oftlly  Ch&nd  Oatti  c  John  Hoore,  I  Fulton,  p.  TS. 

*  Bee  OiD  jndgmeat  of  Colvile,  C.  J.,  in  a  U.  Jadamanf  Ddti  tr. 
SarodA  Proeonno  Hokerji  and  oUien,  vltere  this  piiluoiple  was  offlnned- 
1  Bonlnois'  Sep.,  p.  120. 
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of  the  widoip's  kusbcmd'a  father.  A  slight  variation  in  Lmtdm 
the  aboTe  illustration  will  make  the  principle  abund-  — 
antly  dear.  Suppc^e,  imttead  of  a  son,  A  had  left  a 
great  grandson  D.  If  the  succession  was  by  the  prin- 
ciple of  representation,  D,  as  representating  A,  ought 
to  succeed.  But  it  is  clear  that  D  will  not  succeed, 
because  he  is  the  great  great  grandson  of  the  widow's 
hnsband's  &tiier,  from,  whom  the  snccession  is  to  be 
traced.  D  not  being  a  sapinda  will  be  postponed  to 
other  sapindas  of  the  widow's  husband,  both  in  tiie 
paternal  aa  well  as  in  the  maternal  line.  I  presmne^ 
therefore,  that  the  correct  view  of  the  law  is,  that  he 
who  gives  his  consent  will  be  bound  by  it ;  and  that 
nobody  else  will  be  bound  by  such  consent,  although 
he  may  stand  in  cert^  degree  of  relationship  to  the 
person  who  may  have  given  bis  consent. 

The  doctrine  of  consent  is  founded  upon  the  pre-  EteT«niini. 
sumption  that,  when,  the  reversioner  gives  his  consent  P' 
to  the  widow's  alienation,  he  has  satisfied  himself 
that  the  transaction  was  one  which  the  widow  was, 
tinder  the  circumstances,  justified  in  entering  into  ;  in 
other  words,  that  it  was  not  a  wanton  act  on  the  part 
of  die  widow,  but  that  it  was  one  for  which  there  was 


In  practice,  however,  we  often  find  it  to  be  otherwise. 
A  reversioner  does  not  give  his  consent  firom  the 
honest  conviction  that  the  alienation  is  one  which  it 


■  Eali  Ibdiiin  Deb  r.    Dhunonjoy  Skho,  S  W.  R.,  61 ;  Th«  CoUeotor  of 
lUmiUpatam  v.  C.  Y.  ITanlupiJi,  8  Mooie'B  I.  A.,  MS,  560. 
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•  lectobb  18  necesBary  for  the  widow  to  effect,  or  that  it  is  one 
—  which,  under  her  present  circumstances,  she  is  jus- 
tified by  law  in  effecting  ;  but  he  gives  his  consent 
because  a  certain  portionof  the  consideration-money  for 
the  widow's  alienation  finds  its  way  into  his  pocket ; — ■ 
in  otlier  words,  he  is  bribed  to  give  his  consent.  Such 
being  the  mode  in  which  the  reversioner's  consent  is 
usually  obtained,  it  is  hardly  fair  to  draw  from  it  the 
inference  that  the  transaction  was  a  fair  one,  or  was  one 
w^ithin  the  hmited  powers  of  the  Hindu  widow.  Our 
Courts  ought,  therefore,  to  give  Uttle  weight  to  the  fiict 
of  one  reversioner's  consent  as  against  other  reversioners 
beyond  binding  him  who  hae  given  his  consent.  By 
this,  however,  I  am  not  at  all  to  he  understood  to  say 
that  there  may  not  be  cases  where  there  is  euch  a 
concurrence  of  the  members  of  the  family  as  to  raise 
the  presumption  that  the  transaction  was  a  fidr  one, 
and  one  justified  by  Hindu  law.  Such  cases,  how- 
ever, are  extremely  rare. 

coM*nt  The  consent  of  the  reversioner  to  the  widow's 
'alienation  may  be  given  in  various  ways.  In  the 
case  of  Mohun  Lai  Khan  v.  Ranee  Siromonee,^  a 
eeparate  instrnment  was  put  forward  by  which  the 
reversioners  consented  to  the  widow's  alienation. 
That  was  considered  by  the  Court  sufficient,  provided 
the  instrument  purporting  to  convey  the  consent  of 
the  reversioners  was  well  proved.  In  that  case  it 
was,  however,  suggested  that  the  reversioners  should 

'  See  anU,  p.  371.    2  SeL  Sep.,  10. 
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attest  the  deed  of  alienation  by  the  widow  as  evidence  LscrrnBE 
of  their  consent.  — 

The  attestation  of  the  widow's  deed  of  alienation  Bt  >ue»t- 
by  the  reversioners  has  been  held  to  be  sufficient 
evidence  of  their  coneent  so  as  to  preclude  them  from 
questioning  the  alienation  afterwards.^  If  the  next 
heir  attests  the  deed  of  alienation,  it  is  not  conchmve 
in  law  as  to  the  necessity  for  the  sale,  and  cannot 
preclude  further  enquiry  on  that  point,  "  though,  as 
a  question  of  fact,  the  circumstance  of  persons  most 
interested  in  contesting  such  a  sale  being  called  in 
to  attest  the  deed  is  the  strongest  possible  proof  of 
good  faith  on  the  part  of  the  purchaser."*  Remem- 
bering the  circumstances  under  which  the  attestations 
of  reversioners  are  usually  obtained,  I  think,  the 
law,  as  above  laid  down,  has  been  laid  down  a  little 
too  strongly. 

The  Privy  Council,*  however,  has  refused  to^'^.o""- 
consit^r  the  attestation  by  a  reversioner  as  conclusive 
evidence  of  his  consent.  Their  Lordships  think  there 
ought  to  be  evidence,  in  addition  to  the  signature,  to 
show  the  drcumstances  under  which  the  reversioner 
signed  the  document.  Referring  to  the  attestation 
of  the  instrument  by  the  reversioner,  their  Lordships 
observed  : — "  That  the  learned  Judges  have  attached 
to  that  circumstance  a  weight  which  it  reaUy  does 

'  Oopal  Chonder  Huuu  tr.  Oode  Hoqm  Dobms,  6  W.  B.,  S2. 
'  Hadob  Chimder  Hun  e.  Oobind  Gbnnd«r  Bonerjee,  9  W.  B.,  3&0. 
*  B»j  LnUiee  Debaa  t.  Gooool  Cliimder  Ohowdhry,  12  W.  B.,  47,  P.  0.  & 
49 
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lkctueb  not  poBsesa.  Their  Lord  eliipB  do  not  mean  to  impugn 
—  those  authorities  which  lay  down  that  a  transaction 
of  this  kind  may  become  valid  by  the  consent  of  the 
husband's  kindred,  but  the  kindred  in  such  case  must 
generally  be  understood  to  be  all  those  who  are  likely 
to  be  interested  in  disputing  the  transaction.  At 
all  events,  there  shoiild  be  such  a  concurrence  of  the 
members  of  the  femily  as  suffices  to  raise  a  presump- 
tion that  the  transaction  was  a  i^r  one,  and  one 
justified  by  Hindu  law.  That  it  can  be  a  presump- 
tion of  law  in  the  sense  of  presumptio  juris  et  dejure 
their  Lordships  do  not  think.  It  is  no  doubt  an 
element  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  and  deserving 
of  considerable  wright  in  the  estimation  of  all  the 
evidence  of  the  transaction.  And  one  of  the  diffi- 
culties of  allowing  the  present  decree  to  stand  is,  that 
this  point,  which  was  raised  at  the  last  moment,  was 
decided  upon  the  mere  proof,  by  the  production  of 
the  deed,  that  Juggutram  was  an  attesting  witness 
to  it.  The  point  had  never  been  raised  before.  The 
opposite  party  has  had  no  opporttmity  of  examining 
Juggutram  as  to  the  circumstances  under  which  he 
became  an  attesting  witness,  or  what  his  understand- 
ing of  the  transaction  really  was.  The  utmost  that 
the  Judges  ought  to  have  done,  in  that  state  of  things, 
was  to  remand  the  case  to  be  retried  for  the  fiill 
consideration  of  that  question. 

"  Their  Lordships  cannot  affirm  the  proposition 
that  the  mere  attestation  of  such  an  instrument  by 
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a  relative  oeceeaarily  imports  concurrence.     It  might,  Lbotom 
no  doubt,  be  shown  by  other  evidence  that,  when  he     — 
became  an  attesting  witness,  he  iully  understood  what 
the  transaction  was,  and  that  he  wae  a  concurring 
party  to  it ;  but  from,  the  mere  subscription  of  hia 
name  that  inference  does  not  necessarily  arise." 

The  Calcutta  Sudder  Dewony  Adawlut  had  taken 
the  same  view  of  the  question  in  an  earlier  case.' 
The  Court  held,  that  "on  a  sale  of  property  by  a 
Hindu  widow,  if  the  deed  of  sale  be  signed  or  attested 
by  aU  the  heirs  living  at  the  time  of  the  execution 
of  the  same,  the  consent  of  the  subscribing  parties 
to  the  act  set  forth  in  the  deed  is  by  Hindu  law 
presumed  therefrom.  This  presumption  is  not, 
however,  conclusive,  but  is  rebuttable.  It  is  competent 
to  an  heir  whose  name  is  upon  a  dmd  to  show  that 
it  is  there  for  some  other  purpose  than  that  which 
the  law  presumes." 

The  Madras  Sudder  Court,*  however,  held,  that 
when  an  heir  countersigned  a  deed  of  sale  by  a  widow, 
he  must  be  taken  to  have  consented  to  it.  Unless 
a  distinction  is  drawn  between  the  countersignature 
of  the  heir  and  his  attestation  to  the  deed,  the  Madras 
case  seems  opposed  to  the  ruling  of  the  Privy 
Council. 
If  the  deed  of  sale  by  the  widow  is  signed  by  the  R«tw»ioo- 

■  Ui£ziuiisu  Beg-Din  v.  Kftdhk  Binode  SlUaer,  Sudder  Dewkujr  Deoiaioua 
tor  I8S6,  p.  6U5. 
'  Jagndanda  Pilla;  v.  EomMhemmK,  I!«p.  for  18S8,  p.  244. 
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iKCTDBK  heir,  not  as  merely  attesting  it,  but  as  being  approved 
, —  of  by  him,  it  was  held  that  this  will  have  the  effect 
*J[^ "'  of  making  the  cOTivey  wice  a  joint  conveyance  by  the 
riicn«iDn  widow  and  the  next  heir,  and  not  as  a  mere  convey- 
^^nreys     ^^^^ ,      ^^^  widow  aloDB  with  the  approval  of  the 

interest.  t     ■  rm  •  ■ 

next  heirs.  This  point  was  expressly  raised  and 
decided  in  the  case  of  Doe  dem  Madhusudan  Doss 
V,  Mohmdro  Led  Khan}  There  the  deed  (rf  gift, 
executed  by  the  widow,  had  been  signed  by  Ajodhy- 
aram  and  his  five  brothers  (who  were  entitled  to 
succeed  on  the  death  of  the  widow)  with  the  word 
*' approved"  added  to  their  signatures.  The  questicai 
nused  in  the  case  was,  whether,  by  the  signature  of 
Ajodhyaram  to  this  deed,  any  interest  of  Ajodhy«ram 
passed  to  the  donee  ?  The  Court  observed  that,  looking 
at  the  deed  as  the  act  of  the  widow  alone,  irrespective 
of  its  approval  by  Ajodhyaram,  the  donees  could 
take  nothing  imder  it  after  the  deadi  of  the  widow. 

In  consequence,  however,  ot  the  approval  d[ 
Ajodhyaram  written  on  the  instrument  itself^  it  has 
a  more  extended  operation.  The  Court  refused  to 
consider  the  heir's  approval  as  having  the  effect  <i 
giving  the  widow  the  power  of  disposing  of  this 
property  absolutely  by  her  deed :  for  in  that 
case  it  will  be  necessary  that  the  heir's  approval, 
treating  it  as  a  conveyance,  must  precede  the  widow's 
alienation.  The  Court  observed  : — "  In  the  present 
case  the  arrangement  in  effected  by  one  deed  of  gift 

■  S  Boolnoii'  Bep^  M. 
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to  the  defendants,  and  the  conveyance  of  Sankara  Deyi  Lbctobh 
(the  widow)  and  the  approval  of  Ajodhyaram  are  — ■ 
contemporaneouB  acta  forming  one  transaction.  There 
was  no  evidence  showing  an  intention  on  the  part  of 
Ajodhyaram  to  convey  any  power  or  interest  to  the 
widow,  and  the  purport  of  the  deed  of  gift  does  not 
support  such  a  theory.  But,  whether  you  consider 
the  deed  as  a  transfer  by  Ajodhyaram  to  the  defend- 
ants (the  donees)  or  to  the  widow  for  the  benefit  of 
the  defendants  (which  seems  to  be  unfounded  in  £ict), 
or  as  the  joint  conveyance  of  the  widow  and  the 
party  having  the  contingent  interest,  yet  it  is  equally 
dear  that  Ajodhyaram,  by  the  deed  in  question,  de-  . 
piived  himself  of  all  right  as  heir,  and  transferred 
from  bimsdf  to  the  defendants  that  which  the  widow 
alone  could  not  convey  to  them.  We  think  the 
correct  view  of  such  a  transaction  is,  that  it  is  a  joint 
conveyance  by  parties  entitled  to  the  restrained  estate 
and  the  contingent  interest." 

.  If  the  next  heir  joins  the  widow  in  the  conveyance,  aiio  wbn 
the  question  is,  whether  it  will  have  the  effect  of  pas-  H's  con- 
sing  an  absolute  indefeasible  title  to  the  alienee.  In 
the  case  of  Mohunt  Kissen  Geer  v.  Btisjeet  Roy  and 
others,^  Miu-kby,  J.,  held,  that  it  wiU  have  that  effect. 
The  learned  Judge  observed : — "  It  was  also  contended 
that  GooToo  bdng  only  the  possible  next  taker,  hla 
joining  in  the  conveyance  would  not  make  tiie  title 
good.     But  I  think  that,  even  if  the  property  did  not 

'  14W.B.,879. 
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lkctubb  eventually  at  Teeluk  Chand's  (widow's)  death  become 
—  vested  in  Gooroo,  still,  according  to  the  rule  of  Hindu 
law,  which  has  been  adopted  by  this  Court,  the  tide 
of  the  alienee  is  complete.  To  hold  otherwise  would 
only  necessitate  the  adding  of  two  or  three  words  to 
the  conveyance,  because  the  widow  may  at  any  time 
BuiTender  the  property  to  the  apparent  next  taker, 
who  will  then  become  absolute  owner.  But  that  is 
not  necessary.  The  two  joining  in  one  conveyance 
can  make  a  complete  title." 

How  &r  the  above  is  a  correct  view  of  the  law  on 
the  subject  may  well  be  questioned.  If  the  convey- 
ance of  the  widow  and  the  then  next  heir  has  the 
effect  of  passing  an  indefeasible  tiUe  to  the  alienee, 
a  titie  which  the  actual  next  heir  on  the  death  of  the 
widow  is  precluded  from  questioning,  then,  1  submit, 
a  conveyance  by  the  widow  with  the  consent  of  the 
then  next  heir  ought  to  have  a  similar  effect.  But  it 
has  been  held,  that  the  consent  of  the  next  heir  to  the 
conveyance  binds  him  only,  and  does  not  bind  any- 
body else.  If  that  is  so,  one  does  not  see  why  the 
apparent  next  taker  joining  in  the  widow's  convey- 
ance will  be  enabled  to  bind  aU  the  other  persons 
who  may  happen  actually  to  succeed  to  the  estate  on 
the  death  of  the  widow.  Perhaps  it  may  be  said  that 
the  next  taker  joining  in  the  conveyance  conveys  his 
own  contingent  interest.  That  may  be  true  :  but 
that  will  not  pass  the  absolute  tiUe,  for  between  the 
widow  and  the  apparent  next  taker  the  absolute  titie 
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to  the  property  is  not  com|tlete.  This  was  clearly  Lkotube 
pointed  out  in  the  case  of  Madhumidun  Doss  v.  Mo-  — 
kendro  Lai  Khan^  which  has  been  quoted  above.  One 
of  the  arguments  in  that  case  was,  that  if  the  next  heir 
had  conveyed  his  contingent  interest  to  the  widow  first, 
then  the  widow  would  be  competent  to  convey  the 
full  title  to  the  alienee.  The  Court,  however,  nega- 
tived such  a  view  of  the  law,  observing,  that  "  even 
in  that  case  the  widow  would  not  have  been  able  to 
convey  the  estate  absolutely,  or  do  more  than  convey 
her  own  estate,  and  what  Ajodhyaram  (the  next  taker) 
had  conveyed  to  her."  The  Court  further  held,  that 
it  will  be  "  a  joiot  conveyance  by  parties  entitled  to 
the  restrained  estate  and  the  contingent  interest." 

The  correct  view,  therefore,  of  a  conveyance  by  the 
widow  and  the  apparent  next  taker  is,  that  it  is  a 
joint  conveyance  of  the  widow's  estate  and  the  con- 
tingent interest  of  the  next  taker  ;  that  it  passes  the 
interest  of  the  next  taker  who  has  joined  in  the  con- 
veyance, and  cannot  bind  those  who  have  not  joined 
in  the  conveyance,  and  who  happen  to  be  the  next 
heirs  to  the  estate  on  the  death  of  the  widow.  The 
law  on  this  subject,  I  apprehend,  is  similar  to  the 
doctrine  of  consent.  He  who  has  joined  in  the 
widow's  conveyance  will  be  bound  by  it  just  as  he  who 
has  given  hia  consent  to  it  will  be  bound  by  it.  And 
he  who  has  not  joined  in  the  conveyance  will  not  be 
bound  by  it  in  the  same  way  as  he  who  has  not  given 
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iKOTtJEB  his  consent  will  not  be  bound  by  it,  although  another 
—  person  may  have  joined  in  the  conveyance  or  may 
have  consented  to  it. 

SnrreniiM      As  intimately  connected  with  our  present  subject, 

widow'*  I  shall  consider  the  law  relating  to  the  surrender 
of  the  widow's  estate  in  favor  of  the  next  t^ers. 
The  widow  is  in  possession  of  her  estate,  she  is 
anxious  to  determiDe  her  estate,  and  she  can  do  it  by 
surrendering  her  estate  to  the  next  takers.  The 
surrender  must  be  in  favor  of  aU.  those  persons 
who  stand  in  the  position  of  next  takers  to  her.  If 
the  surrender  ia  in  favor  of  some  of  the  next  takers 
to  the  exclusion  of  others  of  the  same  class,  such 
an  act  will  not  be  valid,  because  the  excluded  person 
will  be  entitled  to  complain,  and  as  against  bipi  the 
alienation  will  not  be  good.  But  if  the  surrender  is 
in  favor  of  the  second  reversioner  with  the  consent 
of  the  first  reversioner,  it  passes  an  absolute  title.' 

Twrntta       The  effect  of  a  surrender  by  the  widow  is  to 

abiolate 

titia  determine  her  present  interest  and  to  convert  the 
contingent  interest  of  the  next  takers  into  an  estate 
in  possession,  and  the  widow's  surrender  usually 
takes  the  form  either  of  a  conveyance  or  a  deed  of 
gift,  or  a  deed  of  trust  in  &vor  of  next  takers,  by 
which  the  widow  relinquishes  her  possession  ;  and  the 
next  takers,  by  the  effect  of  the  widow's  deed,  enter 
into  possession  as  absolute  owners.  Gl^ieraUy  the 
widow  relinquishes  in  favor  of  persons  who  stand 

■  Piotep  Chmtdu  Bv7  «.  8.  M.  Jojmmj  Dabe«,  I  W.  B.,  W. 
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in  close  relationship  to  ber  or  to  her  husband.  She  i-"^"** 
relinquUhes  either  in  favor  of  her  daughters,  or  her  — 
daughter's  eona,  or  her  husband's  brothers,  or  her 
husband's  nephews,  and  similar  near  relations ;  and 
the  motive  for  her  relinquishment  is,  as  usually 
stated,  her  incapacity  to  manage  the  property,  or  her 
anxiety  for  peace  and  pious  repose  ;  and  the  person 
in  whose  favor  she  relinquishes  her  present  interest 
generally  gives  her  a  competence,  or  secures  her  a 
respectable  maintenance  to  the  end  of  her  life. 

The  principle  on  which  the  validity  of  the  widow's  Preiomw 
surrender  is  based  is  the  assumption  that  the  aliena-  ^°n^' 
tion  being  in  fevor  of  the  next  takers  is  supposed 
to  have  their  consent.  They  are  supposed  to  give 
their  consent  to  an  alienation  in  their  own  behalf ; 
and  as  the  consent  of  all  the  reversicmers  has  the 
effect  of  passing  an  absolute  title  to  the  alienee,  the 
surrender  by  the  widow,  it  is  assumed,  has  that 
effect.  There  is  some  inconsistency  in  this  reason- 
ing, which  I  must  point  out  to  you.  I  have  before 
explained  to  you  the  proposition,  that  unless  all  the 
reversioners  consent  to  the  widow's  alienation,  the 
title  does  not  pass  absolutely.  If  any  one  has  not 
given  his  consent,  and  he  happens  to  be  the  next 
heir  on  the  death  of  the  widow,  the  alienation  as 
against  him  is  not  valid,  although  it  may  have  been 
consented  to  by  persons  who,  at  the  time  of  the 
alienation,  were,  in  the  line  of  succession,  preferable 
to  him.     Let  us  apply  this  to  the  law  of  surrender. 
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Lectdre  The  widow  relinquishee  in  favor  of  the  then  appa- 
—  rent  heirs.  The  deed  is  assumed  to  have  their 
consent.  If  they  Burvive  the  widow  there  ib  no 
difficulty.  In  this  case  the  heirs  at  the  time  of  the 
widow's  death  had  consented  to  the  widow's  act  j 
and  the  act  therefore  is  valid.  But  let  as  suppose 
the  person  in  whose  favor  the  relinquishment  was 
made  dies  during  the  widow's  lifetime,  and  another 
person,  on  the  widow's  death,  becomes  the  heir  to  the 
estate ;  he  might  say,  that  he  did  not  consent  to  the 
widow's  act  of  relinquishment  or  surrender,  and  that, 
therefore,  he  should  not  be  bound  by  it,  and  that 
he  should,  therefore,  be  allowed  to  question  it.  Strictly 
speaking,  the  widow's  relinquishment  in  &vor  of  the 
then  next  heirs  ought  not  to  have  been  held  to  pass 
an  absolute  and  indefeasible  title  to  the  alienee. 
The  relinquishment  by  the  widow  in  favw  of  the 
then  next  takers  is  substantially  an  act  of  alienation, 
and  ought  to  be  dealt  with  as  such.  The  Hindu  law 
lays  down  that,  on  the  death  of  the  widow,  the  next 
heir  shall  take  the  property.  By  this  relinquishment, 
the  person  actually  entitled, — i.  e.,  the  survivor, — ia 
deprived  of  his  just  rights,  and  the  property  goes  to 
the  descendants  of  another  person,  who  had  not  the 
slightest  chance  of  getting  it ;  and  all  this  because  the 
widow  has  been  guilty  of  a  wanton  act  of  waste  by 
conveying  the  property  in  fiivor  of  some  near  relative. 
I  shall  make  my  meaning  clear  by  an  illustration. 
Supposing  the  next  heir  of  the  widow  is  her  huB- 
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land's  brother  A,  and  the  widow  relinquishes  her  i-bctubk 
estate  in  fevor  of  A.  During  the  widow's  lifetime,  A  — 
dies,  leaving  a  grandson  B ;  and  when  the  widow 
dies  the  person  entitled  to  succeed  to  the  estate  is  a 
nephew  of  her  husband,  viz.,  0.  Now  the  relinquish- 
ment having  taken  place,  C  does  not  get  the  property. 
It  is  enjoyed  by  B,  as  Buccesaor  of  .4.  If  the  relin- 
quishment had  not  been  made,  C  would  have  obtained 
the  property  to  the  exclusion  of  B.  But  in  this 
case,  C  is  deprived  of  his  just  rights  by  a.  wanton  act 
of  waste  on  the  part  of  the  widow.  This  is  certainly 
opposed  to  the  clear  principles  of  Hindu  law,  which 
lay  down,  that  the  property  shall  go  to  the  next  heirs 
at  the  time  of  the  widoto's  death,  unless  the  property 
has  previously  passed  into  the  hands  of  an  alienee 
fay  a  valid  alienation  ;  and  a  valid  alienation  is  effect- 
ed when  the  widow  transfers  the  property  for  a  I^al 
necessity.  Such  an  anticipation  of  interest,  as  the 
relinquishment  leads  to,  or  the  defeasance  of  ulterior 
interests  by  intermediate  or  premature  acts  on  the 
part  of  the  widow,  was  never,  I  tliink,  contemplated 
by  Hindu  law,  and  is  wholly  opposed  to  its  spirit. 

Whatever  may  be  the  correct  view  of  Hindu  law 
on  the  subject,  a  long  course  of  decisions^  has,  however, 
established  the  proposition  that  a  widow,  by  relin- 
quishing  her   estate  in  favor  of  the  apparent  next 

■  Jftdnmoni Debi  e.  Saioda  ProaonnoKtikeriM,  1  Bonlnoia'  Rep.,  120{ 
Frotsp  Chnndei  Chowdhry  v.  S.  T£.  Jojmoa^  DebM,  1  W.  R.,  98  ;  SbMUft 
Bonduee  v.  Snrat  dumdar  Dntt,  S  W.  R.,  600  ;  Koleeooomu  Nag  o.  Kaehee 
Chnndsi  Na?,  2  Wjm,  212;  RojcmikaiitHitteTr.PraiichaDdBoM,  Hurah&U, 
211 ;  See  wiHra  UwaL  Radha  i>.  MnasL  Konr,  Vf.  R.  tiap.  So.,  US. 
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lbotuee  takers,  can  convey  an  absolute  title  to  the  alienee, 
—  unimpeachable  by  any  other  reversioner.  It  ie  now, 
therefore,  too  late  to  raise  the  question  ;  accurate  or 
inaccurate,  it  has  been  the  law  for  a  lon^  course 
of  years.  That  state  of  the  law,  therefore,  should 
not  be  lightly  disturbed. 

The  chief  authority  for  the  proposition  on  which 
all  the  later  cases  are  based,  is  to  be  found  in  the  note 
by  Mr.  Colebrooke  to  the  case  of  Mahoda  v.  Ktdeani. 
The  note  runs  thus  : — "  It  has  been  declared  by  the 
law-officera  of  the  Courts  in  other  suits,  that  the 
widow's  gift  of  the  estate  to  the  next  heir  is  good 
in  law,  though  she  be  restrained  from  making  any- 
other  alienation  of  it.  This  opinion,  though  not 
founded  on  any  express  passages  to  that  effect  in 
books  of  authority,  seems  reasonable,  as  such  a  gift 
is  a  mere  relinquishment  of  her  temporary  interest 
in  favor  of  the  next  heir.  It  may,  however,  bappea 
that  the  person  who  would  have  been  entitled  to 
take  the  inheritance  at  her  decease,  may  be  different 
from  the  one  who  obtained  it  tmder  the  gift  or 
relinquishment  to  him  as  presumptive  heir  ;  and  if 
the  title  of  that  person  be  either  preferable  or  equal, 
it  may  invalidate  such  gift  in  whole  or  in  piut." 

The  case  of  Beer  Inder  Narain  ChowdhTy  v. 
Satyabkama  Debt  and  outers'-  can  be  supported  oa 
the  principle  that  the  widow  relinquished  her  rightB 
in  favor  of  the  next  heir,  her  daughter. 
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In  that  case  the  widow  had  made  a  gift  of  the  i-EirruBB 
whole  of  her  husband's  estate  to  her  daughter  and     — 
son-in-Uw. 

The  Pundit  whose  opinion  was  asked,  justified 
the  gift  upon  three  grounds  : — 

1st. — As  a  gift  by  the  widow  with  the  consent 
of  the  next  heir. 

2nd. — As  a  gift  to  a  Brahmin. 

Brd. — ^Non-opposition  to  the  deed,  at  the  time  of  its 
execution,  by  the  heirs  of  the  widow's  husband. 

All  these  three  grounds  are  erroneous  and  insuffi- 
cient to  support  the  conclusion  that  the  gift  was 
valid.  As  a  gift  or  alienation  it  is  not  vaUd  unless 
it  has  the  consent  of  all  the  heirs  living  at  the  time, 
and  the  consent  of  the  next  heir  alone  is  insufficient. 
As  a  gift  to  a  Brahmin,  it  will  not,  I  think,  be  con- 
tended as  valid  on  that  ground,  for  I  do  not  think  it 
was  seriously  contended  at  any  time  that  a  widow 
could  make  a  valid  gift  of  all  her  husband's  property 
to  a  Brahmin.  As  for  the  ground  of  estoppel,  I  do 
not  think  it  can  be  contended  that  a  mere  want  of 
opposition  on  the  part  of  heirs  at  the  time  of  the 
execution  of  the  deed,  would  bar  their  right  of 
questioning  the  deed  hereafter.  Of  course,  a  long 
acquiescence  for  such  a  period  as  to  bar  their  right 
under  the  ordinary  law  of  limitation  will  have  that 
effect.  The  only  ground,  therefore,  on  which  that 
decision  can  be  supported  is,  that  the  deed  operated  as 
a  surrender  or  relinquishment  of  her   estate  by  the 
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lbctcrb  widow  in  favor  of  the  next  apparent  taker,  so  as  to 
—    pass  to  the  latter  an  absolute  title. 

I  ought,  also,  to  point  out  to  you  here  a  disUnctioxi 
between  the  relinquishment  or  surrender  in  favor  of 
the  daughter  and  the  relinquishment  in  &vor  of  the 
next  male  heir.  The  male  heir,  if  he  survives  the 
widow,  will  take  the  estate  absolutely ;  but  the 
daughter  will  only  take  a  life-interest  in  it.  Further, 
the  title  of  the  male  heir  can  never  be  defeated  if  he 
survives  the  widow  ;  but  the  daughter,  although  she 
may  survive  the  widow,  jnay  be  disqualified  to  inherit 
by  being  a  barren  wife  or  a  childless  widow.  Whether 
a  surrender,  therefore,  of  the  widow's  estate  in  fiivor 
of  one,  who  at  best  only  takes  a  life-estate,  can  have 
the  effect  of  vesting  an  absolute  estate  in  the  latter, 
may  well  be  questioned.  The  surrender  only  anticipates 
the  expectant  interest,  and  cannot,  I  think,  enlarge  it. 
I  think,  therefore,  that  the  widow,  by  surrendering  her 
estate  in  &vor  of  the  daughter,  gives  to  the  latter  only 
a  Uf e-eat&te,  determinable  on  her  death.  I  am  not,  how- 
ever, aware  at  present  of  any  case  in  which  the  pointhas 
been  decided  according  to  the  view  I  hold  in  the  matter. 
I  have  s^d  that  the  surrender  by  the  widow 
passes  on  absolute  title  to  the  next  reversioners. 
The  converse  doctrine  was  held  to  be  good  law  by 
the  late  Supreme  Court.*  The  next  reversioners  had 
conveyed  their  contingent  interest  to  the  widow  in 
fee  :  and  thereupon  the  widow  had  conveyed.     The 

'  £i^  Ghnnt  Dntt  r.  John  Moore  Mid  others,  1  Fulton,  73, 
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qucfltion  in  the  case  was,  whether  the  sons  of  these  leotcm 
reveTBioners  can  set  aside  this  conveyance  of  the  ■ — 
widow.  Ryan,  C.  J.,  held,  that  they  cannot,  as  they 
are  bound  by  their  ancestor's  acts  through  whom 
they  clwm ;  and  that  they  have  no  reversionary 
interests  independent  of  their  fathers.  The  Court, 
however,  did  not  expressly  rule  in  this  case  whether 
the  conveyance  by  the  next  reversioners  to  the 
widow  had  the  e&ect  of  passing  an  absolute  title  to 
the  widow  unimpeachable  by  any  other  reversioner. 

The  case  of  Srimati  Jadumani  Debi  v.  Saroda  JaAmoni 

Jhbi  v, 

Prosonno  Mukerjee  and  others  *  is  an  important  case  |j^„„ 
as  bearing  upon  the  doctrine  of  assignment  by  the  *''**^ 
widow  in  fevor  of  the  next  heir.  Anindmoyi  had 
succeeded  to  the  estate  of  her  son  Boidonath,  and  she 
assigned  over  that  estate  to  Kaliprosono,  the  next 
reversioner,  in  consideration  of  a  life-annuity.  The 
plaintiff's  case  wa£,  that  the  assignment  had  not  the 
effect  of  passing  a  complete  title  to  Kaliprosono,  but 
that,  on  the  death  of  the  widow,  the  heirs  who  sur^ 
vived  will  inherit  the  estate  of  Boidonath. 

Jackson,  J.,  referring  to  the  validity  of  the  deed  of 
assignment,  observed  as  follows  : — "  I  think  the  ail- 
ment for  the  defendant  on  this  point  is  not  supported 
to  its  fidl  extent  by  authority,  for,  although  it  is 
clear  that,  on  the  occasion  of  the  widow  becoming  a 
byragki,  the  estate  would  at  once  descend  to  the 
nearest  heirs  living  at  the  time   (2  Macnaghten's 
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Lrctube  Hindu  Law,  131,  233  ;  and  the  caae  of  Bajizunnisfa 
—  Begum  v.  Radha  Binode  Misser),  yet  there  is  no 
authority  for  the  unqualified  proposition  that  the 
widow  can,  by  her  surrender,  vest  the  whole  estate 
indefeasibly  in  the  nearest  heirs  living  at  the  time  of 
such  surrender. 

"  On  a  review  of  all  the  authorities,  the  correct 
view  of  the  law  would  seem  to  be  that  a  widow's 
conveyance  of  the  estate  to  all  the  nearest  hdrs 
living  at  the  time  of  the  conveyance  ia  valid,  provided 
that  no  other  heirs  of  equal  or  superior  degree  happen 
to  be  in  existence  at  the  time  of  the  widow's  death. 

"  On  the  whole  then,  applying  this  view  of  the 
law  to  the  facts  of  the  case,  I  think  that  EaliproSonno 
Mukerjee  was  the  only  nearest  or  nest  heir  living  at 
the  time'  of  the  execution  of  this  deed,  and  that  his 
consent  to  the  gift  in  his  own  favor  is  clearly  shown, 
and  that,  although  Toraprosonno  and  Sarodaproscmno 
were  the  heirs  living  at  the  death  of  the  widow,  yet  th^ 
were  not  heirs  of  superior  or  equal,  but,  on  the  contra- 
ry, of  a  remoter  degree  than  Kaliprosonno,  their  father, 
and  that,  therefore,  they  cannot  dispute  the  validity 
of  the  deed,  which  b  valid  according  to  Hindu  law." 

G)lvile,  C.  J.,  deUvered  a  separate  judgment  in 
the  case.  After  reviewing  all  the  available  sutiwri- 
ties  he  expressed  himself  more  guardedly  thna  : — 
"  Upon  the  ^hole  it  appears  to  me  that,  although  the 
qiiestion  is  not  free  from  doubt,  the  balance  rf 
authorities  is  in  favor  of  treating  such  a  transaction 
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as  that  which  took  place  between  .Aiiindmo}^  and  LEtrroM 
Kaliprosonno  Mukei^ee,  aa  a  disposition  which  the  ' — - 
widow  was,  with  the  implied  consent  of  Kalipro- 
sonno, her  husband's  nearest  heir,  competent  to  enter 
into  :  at  all  events  as  one  which  neither  the  sons  of 
Kaliprosonno,  nor  the  representatives  of  those  sons, 
are  entitled  to  impeach." 

The  observations  of  the  Chief  Justice  as  to  the 
policy  of  the  Hindu  law  in  imposing  restraints  upon 
the  widow's  powers  of  alienation  are  very  important ; 
and  the  reasons  why  an  assignment  in  favor  of  the 
next  heir  is  diatinguishable  from  an  alienation  in  favor 
of  a  granger  are  well  pointed  out.  The  Chief  Justice 
observed; — "  That  the  reasons  for  the  limitations 
which  the  law  sets  upon  the  widow's  interest  and  her 
disposing  power  tdford  no  ai^ument  against  such  a 
disposition  aa  that  now  under  consideration.  The 
policy  of  the  Hindu  law  was  not,  I  apprehend,  to 
keep  the  estate  as  long  as  possible  inalienable  and  subr 
ject  to  a  species  of  entail  in  favor  of  persons  unascer- 
tained, but  to  prevent  the  alienation  of  family  property, 
or  the  alienation  of  a  share  in  a  joint  and  midivided 
&mily  estate  from  taking  place  either  in  favor  of 
the  widow's  natural  heirs,  who  would  generally  be 
other  than  the  heirs  of  her  husband,  or  in  favor  of 
atrangerg,  by  the  gift  or  other  disposition  of  the 
widow.  There  is  nothing  contrary  to  such  a  policy 
in  an  arrangement  by  which  the  widow  gives  up  her 
right  of  inheritance  in  favor  of  one,  with  whom,  if 
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iBCTuM  he  outlived  her  other  heirs,  no  one  could  come  in 
—  competition,  of  one  who,  if,  as  here,  joint  in  estate 
with  her  husband,  would,  according  to  the  law  of 
some  parts  of  India,  take  preferably  to  her.  It  is,  in 
feet,  but  another  way  of  doing  that  which  in  former 
times  was  continually  done  without  Tiolence  to  the 
letter  or  spirit  of  Hindu  law." 

How  fer  the  above  is  in  strict  conformity  with  the 
epirit  of  Hindu  law  ia  a  very  difficult  question  to 
determine.  The  Hindu  law  contemplates  that  the 
estate,  on  the  death  of  the  widow,  shall  go  to  the 
nearest  heir  living  at  the  time ;  and  that  the  rights  of 
such  a  person  should  not  be  compromised  or  defeated 
by  any  act  on  the  part  of  the  widow  not  warranted 
by  the  doctrine  of  necessity.  Besides,  the  Hindu  law- 
does  not  seem  to  display  such  a  preponderating  pre- 
ference for  the  next  heir  over  another  more  remote  as 
completely  to  sacrifice  the  lights  of  the  latter  for 
the  purpose  of  investing  an  absolute  title  in  the  former. 
The  case  of  Jadumoney  Dd>ee,  in  which  all  the 
previous  cases  were  carefully  reviewed  by  the  eminent 
Judges,  must  now  be  accepted  as  an  authority  for 
the  proposition  that  the  assignment  by  the  widow 
of  the  estate  in  favor  of  the  next  heir  or  next 
heirs  is  valid,  and  that  it  pasEcs  an  absolute  title  to 
the  alienee  xmimpeachable  by  any  other  reversioner.' 
A  compromise  entered  into  by  a  Hindu  widow,  by 

'  '  See  kIbo  Qiing&pioaaud  Knr  v.  Shumbhoo  Ifath  Barman,  22  W.  K., 
S93  ;  Naffei  Dosb  B07  v.  Hodoo  Sondari  Barnioaia,  G  Ctd.  Law  B«p., 
est  ;  Lalla  Eundee  LoU  v.  Lalla  Sales  Penod,  22  W.  El.,  307. 
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wliich  she  gives  up  all  her  rights  in  the  estate  of  her  i-kcto«« 
deceased  hushand,  reserving  only  a  life-interest  for  — 
herself  in  a  part  of  it,  has  been  treated  in  the  light 
of  an  ordinary  alienation  by  the  widow,  and  as  such 
has  been  held  to  be  not  binding  as  against  the  rever- 
sioner.^ The  relinquishment  in  this  case,  I  presume, 
was  not  in  favor  of  the  next  heir,  but  in  fiivor  of  a 
stranger  ;  otherwise  the  decision  would  be  contrary 
to  the  current  of  authorities  which  have  been  quoted 
before.  The  report  of  the  case,  however,  does  not 
expressly  give  the  facts. 

Where  a  deed  by  the  widow  in  fevor  of  the  next 
reversioner  is  in  any  way  doubtful,  its  terms  will  be 
strictly  construed,  especially  when  the  reversioner 
is  the  chief  male  member  of  the  famUy,  and  the 
widow  is  one  of  its  members.  Such  a  transaction 
will  be  closely  scrutinized,  and  unless  the  language 
clearly  imports  it  to  be  a  conveyance,  the  deed  will 
be  treated  as  one  of  management  by  which  the  widow 
made  over  the  management  of  the  property  in  the 
hands  of  the  next  heir,  whose  interest  it  is  by  care- 
ful management  to  prevent  waste.  In  such  a  case 
all  the  circumstances  will  be  considered  to  determine 
whether  the  instrument  was  intended  to  be  a  convey- 
ance or  a  mere  deed  of  management.* 


'  MoMt  ladroEoomu  and  other*  i>.Sti«kliAbdnlBarkat,IiW.B.,U6. 
*  Sookykbofs  Ammml  v.  Lntobi  Ammal,  G  HadiM  Joiiat,  183. 
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Salts  hy  reTeidonen — Allowed— Declarfttoij  deaieee— DitoretdoDarj' — 
Specifio  Belief  Aot — Soit  after  widow's  death'-Oanee  of  delftj  in 
brin^n^  these  Boits — Limitation  applicable  to  aucli  loita — Tbeannm 
can  mainbun  sacti  tuita^Tha  Oilleetor  nf  Mamlipatam  t.  C.  V,  Xa- 
rainapah^Svit  mnet  be  by  the  iieet  teTerwoner — Not  by  the  leeimd 
revenioneT— Bflveraioner  to  «f nnd  pnrohafle-money  —  Bereraioiisr 
boond  to  cedeem— Kemoval  of  the  widow  from  poneaaiou  of  Uia 
eetate — An  extntordinary  ivmf^j— JBelaki  Sibi  t.  NtindM  Bahu — 
What  will  jostifj  widow's  removal— PoeitiTe  frand  on  het  part — 
Baridmi  Dutt  t.  Rangan  JUoni  iJiufe- Severaionec  cannot  sne  to 
teoorer  property  alienated — Oebindinvni  Dana  y.  Shaot  Latt  Bjf- 
taoi — Widow  reo«iTea  DBnfmct  whan  lemoTsd  from  pomesaion. 

The  right  of  the  reveraionera  to  maintain  a  anit 
against  the  widow  has  been  long  established.  The 
Hindu  law  declares  that  the  widow  Bhall  not  commit 
waete, — i.e.,  shall  not  do  any  act  which  may  injure  the 
contingent  interest  of  the  reversioners.  The  author 
of  the  Dayabhaga,  therefore,  says  ■} — "  The  widow 
is  not  entitled  to  make  a  ^ft,  mortgage,  or  aale  of  it," 
— i.e.,  of  the  property  which  she  has  inherited  firom 
her  husband. 

Now  the  Hindu  law  does  not  expressly  lay  down 
any  specific  remedy  which  the  reversioner  is  to  pur- 

'  Chap.  XI,  MO.  i,  pam.  S6. 
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sue  in  case  the  widow  transgresBes  her  obligation  in  lkctum 
this  respect.  The  Courts  of  this  country,  as  Courts  — 
of  Equity,  have  supplied  the  omisBion  in  accordance 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Hindu  law.  The  remedy  pres- 
cribed doea  not  affect  the  rights  of  the  parties  under 
that  law ;  on  the  contrary,  it  helps  to  subserve  those 
rights  by  protecting  them  from  infringement. 

The  Courts  of  this  country  and  also  the  Privy  aiio«^ 
Council  have,  accordingly,  held,*  from  a  long  time, 
that  the  reversionary  heirs,  though  their  interest  is 
only  contingent,  have  a  right  to  m^utain  a  suit  to 
restrain  waste  by  the  widow.  When  the  suit  is 
brought  during  the  widow's  lifetime,  the  prayer  in 
the  plaint  is  to  have  the  particular  act  of  alienation, 
compluned  of,  declared  void,  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
in  excess  of  the  widow's  powers  ;  and  the  decr^  in 
the  case  does  not  extend  beyond  a  mere  declaration, 
and  grants  no  consequential  relief. 

The  declaratory  decrees  passed  at  the  instance  (^Tttoi»»- 
the  reversioners  were  based  upon  the  provisions  of  ere«. 
Section  15,  Act  VIII  of  1859.  It  was  doubted  at  one 
time  whether  the  Court  could  make  a  declaration 
where  no  consequential  relief  was  prayed  for.  The 
subject  was  fully  discussed  in  the  case  of  Kathama 
Natchiyar  v.  Dora  Sxnga  Tever*  in  which  their  Lord- 
ships put  the  following  construction  upon  that  sec- 

■  Uiijjiili>">i>i  I>C"M  ^-  BKgOTmoni  name,  1  Taylor  and  Bell,  p.  370; 
Haridoaa  nott  «.  BaDg&mnoni  Dobm,  VyaTUthB  n  srpa,  Bng.  Sd., 
p.  124 ;  B*jInUie«  nabee  v.  Gocnl  Cltiuidei,  IS  Mgore'a  J,  A.,  20B,  231. 

•  L  E,  2  I.  A.,  168. 
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tBCTiTM  tion  : — "  It  appears,  therefore,  to  their  Lordships  that 
—  the  construction  which  must  be  put  upon  the  clauae  in 
question  is,  that  a  declaratory  decree  cannot  be  made 
unless  there  be  a  right  to  consequential  relief  capable 
of  being  had  in  the  same  Court;"  or — as  laid  down  in 
the  case  of  Fyz  Alt ' — in  certain  cases,  in  some  other 
Court. 

The  same  principle  was  followed  in  another  case,* 
where  it  was  held,  that  a  declaratory  decree  cannot 
be  made  unless  the  plaintiff  would  be  entitled  to 
consequential  relief  if  he  asked  for  it.  Their  Lord- 
ships  were  farther  of  opinion,  that  "  it  is  not  a  matter 
of  absolute  right  to  obtain  a  declaratory  decree.  It  is 
discretionary  with  the  Court  to  grant  it  or  not,  and 
in  every  case  the  Court  must  exercise  a  sound  judg- 
ment as  to  whether  it  is  reasonable  or  not,  under  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  to  grant  the  relief  pray- 
ed for.  There  is  so  much  more  danger  in  India  than 
here  of  harassing  and  vexatious  litigation,  that  the 
Courts  in  India  ought  to  be  most  careful  that  mere 
declaratory  suits  be  not  converted  into  a  new  and 
mischievous  source  of  litigation," 

In  the  case  of  Kathama  Natckiyar,  quoted  before, 
the  Privy  Council,  after  laying  down  the  general  rule, 
thus  provide  for  the  exceptional  class  of  cases,  vis., 
suits  by  reversioners.  Their  Lordships  observed  as 
follows : — "  The  arguments  now  under  consideration 

■  Sadat  All  Ehan  c.  Ehajah  Abdul  Gwaj.  It  B.  L.  B..  V» 

'  Sceenuain  HiUei  v.  Kishen  Soondeci  Dwee,  II  B.  L.  B.,  171. 
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are  founded  on  the  right  of  a  reversioner  to  bring  a  i-"ctum 
suit  to  restrain  a  widow,  or  other  Hindu  female,  in  — 
posseBsion,  from  acts  of  waste.  Although  his  interest 
during  her  life  is  future  and  contingent,  suits  of  that 
kind  form  a  very  special  class,  and  have  been  enter- 
tained by  the  Courts  ex  necessitate  rei.  It  seems,  how- 
erer,  to  their  Lordships,  that,  if  such  a  suit  as  that  is 
brought,  it  must  be  by  the  reversioner  with  that  ob- 
ject and  for  that  purpose  alone,  and  that  the  question 
to  be  discussed  is  simply  between  him  and  the  widow  ; 
that  he  cannot,  by  bringing  such  a  suit,  get,  as 
between  him  and  a  third  party,  an  adjudication  of  title 
which  he  cannot  get  without  it." ' 

The  principle  of  this  decision  was  followed  in  a  Diieretioo- 
very  recent  case  *  by  the  Bengal  High  Court.  The 
widows  had  made  a  gift;  of  their  husband's  property, 
and  also  of  properi:y  purchased  from  accumulations, 
to  the  daughter.  The  daughter  having  died,  leaving 
a  minor  daughter,  a  suit  was  brought  by  the  rever- 
sionary heirs  of  the  deceased  father,  against  the  widows 
and  the  infant  grand-daughter,  for  a  declaration  that 
the  deed  executed  by  the  widows  in  favor  of  the 
daughter  did  not  and  could  not  afiect  their  reversion- 
ary interest.  It  was  held  in  the  case,  that,  inasmuch 
as  no  immediate  relief  could  be  granted,  it  was  un- 
necessary, under  the  circumstances,  to  make  a  declara- 

'  T«kftit  Doorera  Pronnd  e.  Tekaitoi  Doorga  Eimwui,  L.  E.,  C  I.  A., 
149. 
■  HunibatiEoeninr.bhriDatt  Eoer,*  Cal.  IiftwBer>,GII. 
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LBCTcttB  tory  decree.  "  The  Court  will  not,  in  a  declaratory 
—  suit,  decide  intricate  questions  of  law,  when  no  imme- 
diate, and  possibly  no  future,  effect  can  be  given  to  its 
decision,  and  when  the  postponement  of  the  decision 
to  the  time  when  there  may  be  before  the  Court  some 
person  entitled  to  immediate  relief  (if  the  decision  is 
in  fiivor  of  the  pliuntiff)  will  not  prqudice  his  rights 
in  any  way." 

speciflc         Section  15  of  Act  VIII  of  1859  was  repealed  by  the 

Balitf  AM-  r  J 

specific  ReUef  Act,  I  of  1877,  which  has  given 
the  sanction  of  positive  law  to  suits  of  the  description 
we  are  now  considering.  Section  42  of  the  Act  runs 
as  follows : — "  Any  person  entitled  to  any  legal  cha- 
racter, or  to  any  right  as  to  any  property,  may  insti- 
tute a  suit  against  any  person  denying,  or  interested 
to  deny,  his  title  to  such  character  or  right ;  and  the 
Court  may,  in  its  discretion,  make  therein  a  declara- 
tion that  he  is  so  entitled,  and  the  plaintiff  need  not 
in  such  suit  ask  for  any  further  relief.  Provided  that 
no  Court  shaU  make  any  such  declaration  where  the 
plaintiff,  being  able  to  seek  further  reUef  than  a  mere 
declaration  of  title,  omits  to  do  so." 

You  will  observe  that,  in  the  case  of  a  suit  by  the 
reversioner,  the  proviso  of  the  above  section  wUl  be 
no  bar  ;  because  the  reversioner,  during  the  widow's 
lifetime,  is  not  usually  entitled  to  any  other  reUef 
than  a  mere  declaration  ;  consequently,  his  omission 
to  ask  for  further  rehef  will  not  be  prejudicial  to  his 
suit. 
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The  illuBtrations  to  this  section  have  expressly  LsmiM 
Banctioned  such  suits  by  reversioners : — 

lUugtration  (e.) — The  widow  of  a  eonleas  Hindu 
alienates  part  of  the  property  of  which  she  is  in  pos- 
seasion  as  such.  The  person  presumptively  entitled 
to  possess  the  property  if  he  survive  her,  may,  in  a 
suit  i^ainst  the  alienee,  obtdn  a  declaration  that  the 
alienation  was  without  legal  necessity,  and,  therefore, 
void  b^ond  the  widow's  lifetime. 

lUusiration  (f.) — A  Hindu  widow  in  possession  of 
property  adopts  a  son  to  her  deceased  husband.  The 
person  presumptively  entitled  to  possession  of  the 
property  on  her  death  without  a  son  may,  in  a  suit 
against  the  adopted  son,  obtain  a  declaration  that  the 
adoption  waa  invalid. 

Section  43. — A  declaration  made  under  this  chapter 
is  binding  only  on  the  parties  to  the  suit,  persons 
claiming  through  them  respectively,  and,  where  any 
of  the  parties  are  trustees,  on  the  persons  for  whom, 
if  in  existence  at  the  date  of  the  declaration,  such 
parties  would  be  trustees. 

When  the  suit  is  brought  afler  the  widow's  death,  sniu 
it  takes  the  form  of  a  prayer  for  declaration  wid  for  J^"'' 
possession.  The  reversioner,  now  heir,  prays,  that  it 
be  declared  that  the  particular  act  of  alienation  was 
in  excess  of  the  widow's  powers,  and  the  widow  being 
dead,  he  be  put  in  possession  of  the  property  from 
which  he  is  kept  out  wrongfully  by  the  defendant, 
the  widow's  assignee.     The  usual  defence  in  such 

52 
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iKTnM  suits  is,  that  the  act  was  within  the  widow's  limited 
—  powers  ;  that  there  was  legal  necessity  for  the  alien- 
ation ;  or  that  the  next  heir  consented  to  the  act  of 
alienation.  There  are  cases  where  absolute  rights 
are  claimed  as  having  vested  in  the  widow  by  virtue 
of  some  deed  from  the  last  owner.  In  such  a  case 
the  alienation  is  not  defended  as  the  act  of  the  mdow, 
but  as  the  act  of  a  person  in  whom  was  vested  an 
estate  higher  than  that  of  a  Hindu  widow ;  and  this 
not  by  operation  of  law,  but  by  the  act  and  deed  of 
the  last  owner. 

Another  form  which  these  suits  take  is  to  have  a 
declaration  that  an  adoption  by  the  widow  is  invalid. 
As  such  an  act  of  the  widow  has  the  effect  of  divert- 
ing the  inheritance  from  the  reversioners,  they  ara 
considered  to  possess  sufficient  interest  to  bring  a 
suit  of  that  description.  Illustration  (J)  to  Sec- 
tion 42  of  the  Specific  Relief  Act  expressly  aathorisea 
such  suits. 

When  the  suit  is  brought  after  the  widow's  death, 
there  is  always  considerable  difiiculty  in  the  produc- 
tion of  evidence  to  show  that  the  act  of  alienation 
was  necessitated  by  the  circumstances  of  the  widow 
or  the  state  of  the  property.  The  Hindu  widows 
are  proverbially  a  long-lived  race  of  people.  The 
alienation  having  taken  place  long  before  the  suit,  it 
becomes  difficult  to  produce  contemporaneous  evi- 
dence of  the  transaction ;  and  you  must  have  seen 
the  reports  of  cases  where  Judges  had  to  complain  of 
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the  paucity  of  evidence  to  prove  the  facts ;  almost  i^m 
all  contemporaneous  evidence  having  disappeared  by  — 
lapse  o(  time.  The  purchaser  complains  of 'the  long 
lapse  of  time  which  has  intervened  between  the  date 
of  the  transaction  and  the  date  of  suit,  and  the 
consequent  disappearance  of  evidence.  His  complaint 
is  accepted  by  the  Court  as  reasonable,  and  the  omis- 
Bions  and  detects  in  his  evidence  are  overlooked.  It 
is  advisable,  therefore,  for  the  reversioner  to  bring  his 
suit  soon  after  the  transaction ;  the  act  of  alienation 
being  recent,  fr^eh  and  full  evidence  will  be  forth- 
coming, and  the  result  will  be  satisfactory. 

The  reason  why  the  reversioner  does  not  bring  c»<ueoi 
his  suit  immediately  after  the  wrongful  act  of  the  bringing 
widow,  is  the  uncertainly  about  the  vesting  of  the 
ulterior  interest,  and  the  want  of  any  immediate  conse- 
quential relief.  One  reversioner  go^  to  the  expense 
and  trouble  of  a  long  litigation,  to  estabUsh  the 
invalid  nature  of  the  alienations,  and  he  happens  to 
die  during  the  widow's  lifetime.  His  heir  may  not 
get  the  benefit  of  the  decree,  and  another  person,  in 
whom  the  estate  vests  on  the  death  of  the  widow,  as 
the  next  surviving  reversioner,  derives  all  the  benefit 
from  the  decree,  without  having  ever  contributed 
either  his  labour  or  his  money  for  obtaining  the 
same.  Coupled  with  this  is  the  Uct,  that  the  decree 
leads  to  no  immediate  reUef :  it  ends  in  a  barren 
declaration ;  and  such  a  termination  of  the  litigation 
appears  to  the  litigant  rather  unsatisfiictory. 
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LuCTDM      The  limitation  applicable  to  such  suits  has  been  now 
T^    fixed  by  positive  enactment.     Under  the  former  law 
to^'c"^''  (Act  XIV  of  1859)  there  was  no  period  fixed  during 
"""'        which  it  was  incumbent  upon  a  party  to  bring  a  suit 
for  declaration.    It  was  held,  that  such  a  suit  conld 
be  instituted  at  any  time  while  the  widow  was  alive: 
but  that  a  suit  for  possession  after  the  widow's  death 
must  be  brought  within  twelve  years  from  that  event. 
The  next  limitation  law  (Act  IX  of  1871)  ex- 
pressly laid  down  periods  of  limitation  for  both  kinds 
of  suits.    It  was  ordained  that,  "  suits  during  the 
life  of  a  Hindu  widow  by  a  Hindu  entitied  to  the 
possession  of  land  on  her  death,  to  have  an  alienation 
made  by  the  widow  declared  to  be  void,  except  for  her 
life,"  must  be  brought  within  twelve  years  from  the 
date  of  the  alienation ;'  and  that  a  suit  for  possession 
of  immoveable  property  "  by  a  Hindu  entitled  to  the 
possession  of  immoveable  property  on  the  death  of 
a  Hindu  widow,"  must  be  brought  within  twelve 
years  fiwrn  the  date  of  the  widow's  death.* 

The  present  Limitation  Act,  XV  of  1877,  conttuns 
similar  provisions.  It  ordains,  that  a  "suit  daring 
the  life  of  a  Hindu  or  Mahomedan  female,  by  a  Hindu 
or  Mahomedan  who,  if  the  female  died  at  the  date  of 
instituting  the  suit,  would  be  entitied  to  the  posses- 
sion of  land,  to  have  on  alienation  of  such  laud 
made  by  the  female  declared  to  the  void,  except  for 
her  life,  or  until  her  remarriage,"  must  be  bron^t 

>Bohed.II,ut.l24.  'Scbed.  Il.art.  142. 
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within  twelve  years  from  the  date  of  the  alienation.'  l«otum 
And  that  a  suit  for  possession  of  immoveable  property,  — 
"  by  a  Hindu  or  Mabomedau  entitled  to  the  posses- 
sion of  immoveable  property,  on  the  death  of  a 
Hindu  or  Mahomedan  female,"  must  be  brought 
within  twelve  years  frt>m  the  date  when  the  female 
dies.* 

I  have  Bmd  before  that  a  reversioner  could  bring  nt  crown 
a  suit  to  impeach  an  alienation  by  the  widow ;  and  i*in  »<«*• 
the  point  was  raised  in  Madras,  as  to  whether  the 
crown,  taking  the  property  of  a  Hindu  on  &ilure  of 
heirs,  could  question  the  alienatJons  made  by  the 
widow,  who  was  the  last  holder  of  the  property. 
The  Sudder  Dewany  Adawlut  at  Madras  held,  that  it 
could  not.  The  Court  held  in  substance  as  follows : — 
If  the  undisputed  owner  of  the  zemindary  in  issue  had  n*  coOte- 

'^  •'  U>r  of  Ma- 

been  a  male,  without  male  progeny,  he  could  have  ^''^2" 
alienated  the  estate  at  any  moment  before  his  death  iJJ5^ 
whether  with  or  without  consideration,  and  no  colla- 
teral could  have  questioned  the  act.  By  consequence, 
the  crown  could  not  do  so.  The  last  owner  having 
been  a  female,  the  power  to  alienate  in  her  was  placed 
by  the  law  under  certain  special  restrictions, — that  is, 
though  destitute  of  direct  lineage,  she  could  not 
alienate  to  the  prejudice  of  her  remotest  heirs,  save 
under  their  consent  or  under  strict  necessity.  In 
the  present  suit,  the  crown  chums  to  possess  the 
restrictive  power  belonging  to  an  heir  of  the  female, 

>  Bob«d.  U,  ut  125.  'Sohed.  U,  ut.  HI. 
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Lkotdbb  and  have  laid  thie  enit  to  defeat  her  act.    The  Court 

XI. 

—  have  consulted  their  Pundite  on  the  occasion,  and 
their  declaration  is  to  the  effect  that  the  limitations 
imder  which  a  female  ie  placed  are  exclusively  for 
the  interests  of  her  heirs  —  meaning  thereby  her 
kindred,  or  those  of  her  husband  :  that,  failing  all 
such  heirs,  the  provision  does  not  extend  to  the 
protection  of  the  interests  of  the  ruling  power  as 
coming  in  by  escheat,  and  that,  in  regard  to  the  rul- 
ing power,  the  female  is  absolutely  free,  being  at 
liberty  to  alienate  without  seeking  its  consent,  and 
irrespective  of  its  ulterior  rights.  The  Court  held, 
that  as  the  widow  had  alienated,  and  as  the  validity 
of  the  same  could  not  be  questioned  by  the  crown, 
the  claim  of  the  crown  to  hold  the  property  as  an 
escheat  must  be  disallowed. 

On  appeal  to  the  Privy  Council^  their  Lordships 
dissented  from  the  doctrine  laid  down  by  the  Sudder 
Court,  and  held,  that  the  crown,  taking  the  property 
by  escheat,  was  entitled  to  question  the  widow's 
alienations  as  much  as  an  ordinary  reversioner  was 
entitled  to  do.  Then'  Lordships  say  as  follows : — "  It 
does  not  appear  to  their  Lordships  that  the  construc- 
tion of  Hindu  law,  which  is  now  contended  for,  can 
be  put  upon  the  principle  '  cessante  rations  cessat  et 
ipsa  lex.'  It  is  not  merely  for  the  protection  of 
the  material  interests  of  her  husband's    relationB 
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that  the  fetter  on  the  widow's  power  is  imposed,  lrotum 
Numberless  authorities  from  Manu  downwards  may  — 
be  cited  to  show  that,  according  to  the  principles 
of  Hindu  law,  the  propa*  state  of  every  womoQ 
is  one  of  tuteli^  that  they  always  require  protec- 
tioa,  and  are  never  fit  for  independence.  Sir 
Thomas  Strange  (Hindu  Law,  Vol.  I,  p.  242),  cites 
the  authority  of  Muiu  for  the  proposition  that,  if  a 
woman  have  no  other  controller  or  protector,  the 
king  should  control  or  protect  her.  Again,  all  the 
authorities  concur  in  showing  that,  according  to  the 
principles  of  Hindu  hiw,  the  life  of  a  widow  is  to  be 
one  of  ascetic  privations  (2  Colebrooke's  Digest,  459). 
Hence,  probably,  it  gave  her  a  power  of  disposition 
jfbr  religious,  which  it  denied  to  her  for  other,  pur- 
poses. Th(»e  principles  do  not  seem  to  be  consistent 
with  the  doctrine  that,  on  the  fiiilure  of  heirs,  awidow 
becomes  completely  emancipated;  perfectiy  uncon- 
trolled in  the  disposal  of  her  property ;  and  free  to 
squander  her  inherited  wealth  for  the  purposes  of 
selfish  enjoyment. 

"  Their  Lordships  are  of  opinion  that  the  restric- 
tions on  a  widow's  power  of  aUenation  are  inseparable 
from  her  estate,  and  their  existence  does  not  depend 
on  that  of  heirs  capable  of  taking  on  her  death.  It 
follows  that,  if,  for  want  of  heirs,  the  right  to  the 
property,  so  far  as  it  has  not  been  lawfully  disposed 
of  by  her,  passes  to  the  crown,  the  crown  must  have 
the  same  power  which  an  heb?  would  have  of  protect- 
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Xb^tbk  ing  its   interests  by  impeaching  any  unaudiorised 
—    alienation  by  the  "widow." 

The  law,  therefore,  is  now  settled,  on  the  authority 
of  this  case,  that  the  widow's  alienations  are  voidable 
at  the  instance  of  any  one  who  is  entitled  to  take 
the  estate  on  the  death  of  the  widow  j  and  the  right 
of  impeaching  alienations  does  not  depend  upon  the 
fact  of  that  person  being  a  kindred  or  not. 

f*'W°1fe     The  suit  for  a  declaration  that  the  widow's  alie- 

^^Jl'™'  nation  was  invalid,  must  be  brought  by  the  Tiext 
reversioner.  A  suit  by  the  second  reversioner  during* 
the  lifetime  of  the  Jirst  reversioner  will  not  lie.     The 

^^  J)J«  Sudder  Dewany  AdawW  held,  that  where  the  grand- 
sons (daughter's  sons  I  presume)  of  the  last  owner 
were  living,  his  nephews  could  not  object  to  an  alien- 
ation by  the  widow  of  the  son  of  the  late  owner. 
The  Court  observed  : — "  We  find  fix>m  the  record 
that  there  are  three  grandsons  of  Nimananda  (the 
last  owner)  Btill  living.  They  are  the  parties  whose 
interests  are  directly  affected  if  the  sale  by  the 
widow  is  illegal,  and  they  are  the  parties  who  ought 
to  sue  if  that  sale  be  contrary  to  law  ;  but  no  suit  has 
been  preferred  by  them.  The  defendants  might  have, 
on  failure  of  certain  heirs,  a  right  to  the  disputed  pro- 
perty, but  it  is  inchoate,  and  until  that  right  shall 
have  arisen,  they  are  not  the  persons  entitled  to  sue 
for  infraction  of  the  Hindu  law  to  their  detriment." ' 

'  BModhoQA  BukBl  v.  Puaaha.aun  Bosa,  3.  D.  Deo.  for  18G3,  p.  641. 
'  See  also  Jadoomuni  Debi  e.  Sftroda  PiOBonno  Mukerjee,j(«r  JncltKai,  J., 
1  Bonlnoi*'  Rep.,  p.  12a 
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In  another  case,'  the  plamtiflFa  Bued  to  have  an  i-^cttjex 
adoption  set  aside,  and  also  certain  alienationB  made  — 
by  the  widow  to  be  declared  invalid.  The  plaintifFs' 
father  was  the  next  reversioner  to  the  estate.  The 
lower  Court  dismissed  the  suit,  on  the  ground  that, 
as  the  pltuntiffs'  father  was  alive,  liie  plaintiffs  are 
not  competent  during  lus  life  to  maintfun  this  suit. 

On  appeal  the  Sudder  Court  obsOTved  : — "  The 
counsel  for  the  appellants  has  been  unable  to  show 
us  that,  under  any  precedent  of  this  Court,  the  more 
distant  reversioners  have,  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
immediate  reversioners,  a  right  to  sue  to  set  aside 
acts  done  by  the  widow ;  but  they  contend  that  this 
defect  has  been  remedied,  as  the  father  of  the 
appellants,  who  is  the  immediate  reversioner,  has 
filed  a  petition  in  this  Court,  waving  his  claim  to  the 
property ;  and  a  decision  of  this  Court,  dated  the  8th 
February  1851  (Protap  Chunder  Butty  appellant), 
is  quoted  to  show  that  such  an  application  may  be 
received  even  at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings.  We 
concur  with  the  lower  Coiurts  in  holding,  that  the 
suit  in  its  present  form  cannot  lie.  We  think  that 
the  immediate  reversioners  can  alone  bring  an  action 
to  interfere  with  the  acts  of  a  widow  in  possession, 
and  that  the  pWntifis  are  reversioners  in  too  remote 
a  degree  to  entitle  them  to  sue  to  set  aside  acts  done 
by  the  widow,  or  to  interfere  with  her  management  ; 
and  we  consider  that  the  defect  of  parties,  which  is 

'  Qogim  CLuudur  Sen  r.  Jo^urga,  S.  D.  A.  Deciaiana  foi  1859,  p.  620. 
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Lbotheb  apparent  in  the  present  suit,  cannot  now  be  remedied, 
—     and  the  decision  quoted  by  the  counsel  is  directly 
opposed  to  the  odmiBsion  of  a  petition  such  as  is 
now  sought  to  be  filed." 

In  the  case  of  Rojonikant  Mitter  v.  I^em  Chand 
Bose^  the  High  Court,  however,  was  of  opinion,  that 
a  petition  of  disclaimer  filed  by  the  immediate  rever- 
sioner in  the  suit  brought  by  the  second  reversioner 
wiU  render  the  suit  by  the  latter  maintainable.  In 
that  case  the  plaintifi'  was  the  daughter's  son  of 
Ranmursing,  Two  maternal  aimts  of  the  plaintiff, 
apparently  his  mother's  sisters,  were  living  ;  wid  it 
waa  objected  that,  as  the  plmntiff's  right  to  succeed  is 
contingent  on  his  surviving  them,  his  suit  is  pre- 
mature. These  two  ladies  had,  however,  filed,  in  the 
record  of  this  case,  a  petition,  in  which  they  acknow- 
ledged the  plaintiff  to  be  the  rightful  heir,  disclaiming 
right  of  their  own,  and  assented  entirely  to  the  plain- 
tiffs suit.  The  question  turned  upon  the  effect  of 
this  petition  of  disclaimer.  The  District  Judge  was 
of  opinion  that  this  petition  could  not  accelerate  the 
plaintiff's  right,  and  that  it  did  not  remove  the  defect 
of  the  suit  being  premature. 

The  High  Court,  on  appeal,  dissented  from  the 
view  taken  by  the  District  Judge,  and  was  of  opinion 
that  the  effect  of  the  petition  was  to  vest  the  estate 
in  the  plaintiff,  so  as  to  entitle  him  to  sue  at  once. 
The  material  portion  of  the  judgment  of  the  High 
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Court  runs   as  follows  :    *'  Females,    it  has    been  tKcTims 

'  XL 

argued,  are  not  at  liberty  to  do  or  assent  to  acts  — 
which  may  have  the  effect  of  changing  the  course 
of  succession,  and  these  two  ladies'  consent  cannot 
operate  to  give  the  inheritance  in  this  case  to  a  person 
who  may  eventually  not  be  the  legal  heir.  We  con- 
sider this  objection  untenable.  A  Hindu  widow, 
it  has  been  ruled,  is  competent  to  alienate,  with  the 
consent  of  the  next  heir,  an  estate  in  which  she  pos- 
sesses only  a  life-interest ;  she  has  also  been  per- 
mitted to  convey  the  estate  to  the  next  heir  himselE 
It  is  admitted  that,  by  retiring  from  the  world,  as  by 
becoming  a  Byraghin,  she  might  immediately  cause 
the  succession  to  devolve  on  the  plaintiff ;  and  we 
think  that  when  the  plaintiff  raises  a  particular  ques- 
tion of  tide  widi  the  defendants,  which  clearly  his 
aunts  will  be  fully  entitled  to  raise,  and  he  next 
after  them,  and  when  they  expressly  give  up  their 
right  in  his  favor  and  assent  to  his  suit,  the  defendants 
cannot  be  permitted  to  object  that  pMntiff  cannot  sue 
until  after  their  death." 

The  distinction  between  this  case  and  the  previous 
one  of  Gogun  Chunder  Sen  consists  in  this.  In  the 
case  of  Gogun  Chunder  Sen  the  Court  held,  that  the 
second  reversioner  could  not  sue  to  set  aside  aUena- 
tions  made  by  the  widow  when  the  Jirst  reversioner 
was  living  ;  and  the  suit  was  brought  during  the 
widow's  lifetime.  In  the  other  case,  the  widows,  the 
aunts  of  the  plaintiff,   were  entitled  to  the  posses- 
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lkctdbk  eion  of  the  estate  ;  and '  the  plaintiff  was  held  com- 
— '     petent  to  sue  for  possessioa  in  his  own  right  when 
the  widows  had,  by  petition,  surrendered  their  interest 
in  favor  of  the  plaintiff,  who  was  the  next  heir. 

How  far  a  disclaimer  in  the  course  of  a  suit  may 
complete  the  plaintiff's  right  to  sue  seems  questionable. 
The  plaintiff,  when  he  comes  into  Court,  must  have 
his  title  complete.  If  an  assignment  of  rights  or 
consent  of  any  party  is  necessary  to  perfect  the  plain- 
tiffs title,  that  assignment,  or  that  consent,  must  be 
obtfdned  before  the  plaintiff  files  his  plaint.  The 
defendant  may  justly  say,  that  he  objects  to  the 
plaintiff's  right  or  status  as  existing  at  the  date  of 
suit,  and  that  the  plaintiff  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to 
perfect  an  otherwise  defective  title  by  acts  or  events 
happening  subsequent  to  the  institution  of  the  suit. 
This  is  reasonable,  because  the  decree  in  a  suit  and 
Other  proceedings  therein  have  reference  retrospec- 
tively to  the  date  when  the  suit  was  instituted. 
Reversinn-  There  aTC  cases  in  which  it  was  held,  that  the  suit 
PHrchaw-"  of  the  reversioner  wiU  not  succeed  unless  he  is  pre- 
pared to  refimd  the  purchase -money  or  a  portion  of 
the  purchase-money  to  the  purchaser.  Supposing  the 
widow  had  alienated  a  part  of  the  estate  for  a  certain 
sum  of  money,  and  it  appeared,  on  examination,  that 
a  part  of  the  consideration-money  was  appropriated 
to  the  payment  of  some  necessary  expenses  which  the 
Hindu  law  allows,  and  the  rest  of  the  consideration^ 
money  was  appropriated  by  the  widow  to  her  own 
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use, — the  alienation,  so  far  as  it  waa  to  pay  necessary  Lectum 
expenses  of  the  widow,  is  binding  on  the  reversioner ;  — ■ 
but  aa  regards  the  money  which  is  appropriated 
by  the  widow  herself,  it  is  not  binding  on  him.  In 
such  a  case  the  reversioner,  before  he  is  entitled 
to  have  the  sale  set  aside,  must  refund  that  portion 
of  the  consideration-money,  which  went  to  pay  the 
widow's  necessaries,  to  the  purchaser.^  The  rever- 
sioner must  also  pay  reasonable  interest  to  the  purr 
chaser  upon  the  said  sum,  and  the  purchaser  must 
account  to  the  reversioner  the  rents  and  profits  of  the 
property  during  the  time  that  it  was  in  his  posses- 
sion,  both  the  interest  and  the  account  of  rents  and 
profits  to  run  from  the  date  of  the  widow's  death.* 

When  the  widow  has  sold,  and  the  whole  of  the 
consideration-money  was  appropriated  to  the  pay- 
ment of  necessary  expenses,  the  sale  will  be  valid 
as  against  the  reversioner.  But  when  the  ahenation 
was  not  necessary,  and  the  consideration  was  appro;- 
priated  by  the  widow  to  her  own  use,  the  sale  is 
invalid,  and  the  reversioner  will  be  entitled  to  have 
the  sale  set  aside  without  being  required  to  refund 
tiie  purchase-money.  I^  however,  the  sale  was 
partly  necessary  and  partly  unnecessary,  it  will  be  set 
aside  only  when  the  reversioner  agrees  to  refimd  that 
portion  of  the  purchase-money  which  was  appropri- 
ated to  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  widow.     Such 

■  Phool  Cbbod  Lftll  e.  Sng-boobaa  Salj;e,  9  W.  R.,  108. 

■  Uot«enun  Eiui(w  r.  Oopal  Sohoo,  30  W.  B  ,  181. 
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lECTDKK  a  principle  is  perfectly  equitable ;  the  reversioner'e 
—     rights  are  protected,  and  the  purchaaer  is  not  unneces- 
sarily endamaged. 
ReTOTsion-      When  the  widow  had  mortgaged  the  estate,  or  a 
(0  redeem,  portion,  of  it,  for  necessary  expenses,  the  reversioner, 
on  the  widow's  death,  will  be  entitled  to  redeem  the 
estate  from  the  mortgagee.   The  cbai^  created  by  the 
widow  is  a  valid  one,  and  the  reversioner,  if  he  wants 
to  obtain  the  estate  iree  from  the  incumbrance,  must 
pay  up  the  amount  due  upon  the  encumbrance.    He 
is  not  entitled  to  redeem  the  property  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  mortgagor,  because  be  is  not  heir 
to  the  widow;  but,  as  the  heir  of  the  last  male  owner, 
he  succeeds  to  the  property. 

If  the  widow  sold  for  legal  necessity  when  the 
money  could  have  been  raised  by  a  mortgage,  it  was 
held,'  that  the  reversioner  cannot  set  aside  the  sale 
without  placing  the  purchaser  in  the  same  position 
as  that  in  which  he  would  have  been  if  the  widow 
had  mortgaged  instead  of  selling.  In  the  same  case, 
Peacock,  C.  J.,  expressed  a  doubt  whether  such  a 
sale  could  at  all  be  set  aside.  He  thought  that,  if  the 
widow  elected  to  sell  when  it  would  be  more  bene- 
ficial to  mortgage,  the  sale  could  not  be  set  aside 
as  against  the  purchaser,  if  the  widow  and  the  pur- 
chaser are  both  acting  honestly  ;  and  the  reason 
assigned  for  this  conclusion  is,  that  the  interest  of 
the  money  raised  by  mortgage  must  be  paid  out  of 

'  Phool  Cband  LaU  v.  Rnghoobnn  Saline,  9  W.  H.,  lOS. 
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the  estate,  and  thus  the  income  of  the  widow  would,  lbotiibb 

.  '  '      XI. 

necessarily,  be  reduced  for  the  benefit  of  the  rever-     ■ — 

sionary  heirs. 

If  there  is  a  mortgage  on  the  property  by  the  last 
owner  at  the  time  when  the  widow  alienates  the  pro- 
perty, the  reversioner  can  recover  the  property  from 
the  hands  of  the  purchaser  only  by  paying  the 
amount  of  the  money  due  on  the  mortgage.' 

I  have  abeady  told  you  that  when  the  reversioner  BemnT«i  of 
brings  a  suit  during  the  widow's  lifetime,  he  is  only  tfom  poe- 
entitled,  if  at  all,  to  a  declaration  that  the  sale  is '""*•""• 
void,  and  that,  as  a  rule,  the  widow  is  not  deprived 
of  the  possession  of  the  property.      I   shall  now 
explain  to  you  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
reversioner  will  be  justified  in  suing  to  remove  the 
widow  from  possession  and  the  Court  will  be  justified 
in  granting  such  a  relief.     I  may  observe  generally 
that  this  remedy  is  an  extraordinary  one  and  will  be 
granted  only  under  extraordinary  circumstances.     It  An  eitr«- 
has  the  effect  of  trenching  upon  the  rights  of  the  widow,  f«oeayf 
who  is  entitledbylawtothe  possession  of  the  property 
of  her  husband  during  her  lifetime  ;  tuid  such  a  tres- 
pass upon  the  widow's  rights  will  not  be  permitted 
imless  there  is  an  equally  serious  trespass  upon  the 
reversioner's  rights  which  it  is  necessary  to  prevent. 
I  may  observe  here,  that  no  text  of  Hindu  law  can  be 
quoted  as  an  authority  to  warrant  the  removal  of  the 

'  HoalTie  Hotuuned  Shmnahool  Hoods  c.  Shewakram,  oIIm  Boy 
Door^  Ponwl,  S2  W.  B.,  100. 
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Lbctvri  widow  from  the  posseBsion  of  the  estate  which  she 
— ■  has  inherited  from  her  husband  ;  but  the  Courts  of 
Justice  have  applied  this  remedy  to  supply,  what 
they  considered,  an  omission  in  that  law.  When  the 
acts  of  the  widow  become  seriously  injurious  to  the 
rights  of  the  reversioners,  the  Courts  applied  this 
remedy.  The  pow^  of  the  widow  to  commit  further 
harm  was  restrmned,  while  she  was  left  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  all  the  substantial  benefits  derived  from  her 
husband's  estate. 

The  greatest  difficulty,  however,  arises  in  the  appli- 
cation of  this  remedy  to  particular  cases.  What  must 
be  the  nature  and  effect  of  the  widow's  acts  which 
will  entitle  the  Courts  to  remove  her  from  possession, 
8  a  question  of  considerable  difficulty,  and,  as  will 
appear  from  the  cases  that  will  be  hereafter  quoted, 
there  is  not  an  uniformity  in  the  decisions  of  the 
Courts  in  this  respect.  I  may  observe  here  that  the 
authorities  incline  to  this  view  of  the  law,  that  a  mere 
alienation  by  the  widow,  which  can  be  avoided  after 
the  widow's  death,  will  not  justify  the  Court  in  inter- 
fering with  the  widow's  possession. 

One  of  the  earUest  cases  bearing  upon  this  point  is 
the  case  of  Mongol  Moni  v.  Rambcdlab  Doss}  The 
widow  in  this  case  had  sold  first  ten  annas  and  then  six 
annas  of  the  estate  to  the  defendant's  husband,  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  debts  incurred  by  the  widow  to 
recover  the  estate  of  her  husband  ;  and  from  the 

'  S.  D.  A.  DwuBions,  lath  Sept.  181S. 
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surplus  she  had  purchased  other  property.  The  lbctum 
Principal  Sudder  Ameen,  on  the  authority  of  the  ■ — ■ 
vyavastlia  of  the  Pundit,  held,  that  the  sales  were  ille- 
gal, and  must  be  annulled.  It  was  further  observed 
by  the  Court,  that  as  the  widow  had  shown  her  readi- 
ness to  injure  the  eventual  heirs  of  the  estate  by 
selling  it,  there  waa  no  safety  in  putting  her  into 
possession.  It  was,  accordingly,  ordered  that  plaintiff, 
as  next  heir,  be  put  into  possession  on  condition  of 
duly  paying  over  to  the  widow,  during  her  lifetime, 
all  the  net  profits  from  the  estate.  This  judgment 
was  confirmed  by  the  Sudder  Court. 

You  will  observe  from  the  above  decision  that  the 
wrong  against  the  reversioner,  of  which  the  widow 
was  guUty,  is  that  of  selling  the  estate  without  neces- 
sity; and  the  reversioner  was  allowed  to  recover 
possession  as  trustee  for  the  widow.  I  may  say  that, 
on  the  present  state  of  the  authorities,  such  a  suit 
will  be  dismissed.  The  sale  will  be  held  good  during 
the  widow's  lifetime ;  and  the  reversioner  will  at 
best  be  entitled  to  a  declaration  that  the  sale  wiU  be 
void  after  the  widow's  death.'  You  will  also  observe 
that  the  widow  in  this  case  was  not  removed  from 
possession.  The  possession  of  the  estate  was  recovered 
from  the  purchaser,  and  was  not  made  over  to  the 
widow ;  but  the  reversioner  was  directed  to  hold 
possession  for  the  benefit  of  the  widow. 

■  Jaggai  JUij  e.  Sahib  FeTlhad  Sein,  8.  D.  DeoUion*  for  18G4,  p.  374. 
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lectobb      The  case  of  Bolaki  BiU   v.   Nwndolal  Babti^  was 

BoUH      '*^°S  considered    as   the  leading  case  on  this  point. 

AwnJofai  The  plMntiffs,  alleging  themselves  to  be  next  heirs, 
sued  to  set  aside  certain  sales  and  settlements  made 
by  Bolaki  Bibi,  widow  of  the  late  Lala  Doyal  Chand 
Babu,  as  prejudicial  to  their  rights,  as  also  to  declare 
a  wiU,  made  by  the  said  Bibi,  null  and  void,  and  to 
have  the  estates,  moveable  and  immoveable,  placed  in 
their  possession,  a  soitable  allowauce  for  m^tenance 
being  awarded  to  the  Bibi. 

The  Sadder  Dewany  Adawlut  held,  that  an  action  of 
this  kind  will  lie,  and  the  Courts  of  Equity  £U«  bound 
to  supply  the  remedy  when  there  is  au  omission  in 
the  law  to  provide  for  the  same.  Referring  to  the 
position  of  a  widow  as  trustee,  removeable  on  account 
of  a  breadi  of  trust,  the  Court  observed  as  follows: — 
"  The  uses,  however,  on  account  of  which  the  trust 
was  given  should  be  preserved,  if  possible;  and  the 
reasons  for  which  the  widow  was  selected  to  admi- 
nister the  trust  should  be  respected.  The  natural 
course  then  for  equity  and  justice  to  proceed  upon 
is  to  remove  the  widow  fix)m  the  management  of  the 
property,  and  to  allow  her  such  a  uuuntenance  from 
the  proceeds  of  the  property  as  shall  enable  her  to 
perform  aU  the  uses  enjoined  her  as  widow,  and  as 
much  as  shall  uphold  her  respectability  and  rank  in 
life,  secure  her  from  want  of  every  kind,  and  leave 
her  no  pretence  to  disgrace  her  husband's  family  or 

'  S.  D.  A.  Deoisioua,  2JUi  Jnlf  18oi,  p.  3ol. 
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to  pursue  immoral  courses.  Such  a  procedure  secures  Lbctom 
to  the  widow  all  that  the  law  declares  her  right  and  — 
gives  her,  and  merely  prevents  her  from  repeating 
her  disregard  of  the  injunctions  of  that  law.  It,  at 
the  same  time,  secures  to  the  reversionary  heirs  their 
right  uninjured  and  unimpared,  without  subjecting 
them  to  expensive  and  vexatious  litigation  to  in- 
"validate  sales,  and  obtain  possession  with  perhaps 
years  of  mesne  profits  which  of  itself  is  a  sufficient 
answer  to  all  arguments  against  hearing  a  suit  in  the 
lifetime  of  the  widow." 

The  widow  had  set  up  an  anumati  pattra  from  her 
husband  as  justifying  the  acts  complained  of  by  the 
plaintiffs.  The  Court  held,  that  the  anumati  pattra 
was  not  genuine.  Then  with  reference  to  the  hostile 
acts  of  the  widow,  the  Court  observed  as  follows  : — 
"  Viewingthe  grant  of  the  moturaW  tenures  as  acts  not 
within  the  scope  of  a  Hindu  widow's  authority,  and 
r^arding  the  late  transfer  of  the  whole  of  the  estate 
by  Musst.  Bolaki's  will  to  others  as  an  act  so  pre- 
judicial to  the  heirs,  and  indeed  so  utterly  subversive  of 
their  rights,  as  to  go  far  beyond  any  acts  which  could  be 
brought  under  the  definition  of  mere  waste,  for  which 
the  shashtra  distinctly  declares  that  Hindu  widows  to 
be  held  responsible  and  restrmned,  we  think  it  our 
duty  to  deprive  Musst.  Bolaki  of  the  future  manage- 
ment of  the  property.  In  doing  this,  however,  we  are 
careful  that  she  shall  lose  none  of  those  substantial  ad- 
vantages to  which,  during  her  lifetime,  she  is  entitled." 
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'  The  Court  then  ordered  that  possession  of  all 
the  piDperties  be  made  over  to  the  plaintiffs,'  the 
reversioners,  with  the  exception  of  the  femily  man- 
sion, which  will  remain  in  possession  of  the  widow 
during  her  lifetime.  The  plaintiffs  were  further 
directed  to  pay,  into  the  Zillah  Court,  the  whole  of 
the  net  profits  of  the  estate  for  the  benefit  of  Mussa- 
mut  Bolaki  during  her  lifetime. 

You  will  observe  that  the  acts  comphuned  of 
against  the  widow  were  : 

1st, — the  sale  of  a  garden ; 

2ndj — the  grant  of  mohi^ari  leases  of  lands  at 
inadequate  jamas ; 

8rd, — ^the  alienation  of  the  whole  estate  by  will. 

The  widow  claimed  to  justify  these  acts  on  hrar 
part,  on  the  ground  of  an  anumati  pattra  alleged 
to  have  been  executed  in  her  &,vor  by  her  husband. 
The  Court  pronoimced  the  deed  to  be  spurious  ;  and 
the  widow,  lierefore,  was  found  guilty  of  a  positive 
act  of  fraud,  by  which  she  claimed  authority  to  alien- 
ate the  property  to  the  detriment  of  the  reversioners. 
The  acts  complained  of  were  also  found  to  be  beyond 
the  scope  of  the  widow's  powers  as  widow .^ 

In  another  case,'  the  plaintiff  cliumed  to  set  aside 
certain  alienations  made  by  the  widow,  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  made  for  purposes  not  recognised 

'  See  Ealee  Kaat  Laliooij  c.  Qolnok  Chnnder  Chowdty,  8.  D.  DnoiBions 
tot  IMfl,  p.  *06. 

■  Oolnk  Hon!  Dad  t>.  Kiiato  PicwMid  Eanoongo,  S.  D.  A.  Decuioiu 
t<a  18B9,  p.  210. 
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by  Hindu  law,  and  to  obtjun  poascBsion  of  tbe  whole  r-eoriiHi 
estate,  mcluding  tbe  portions  whicb  have  been  alien-     — 
nted,   by  removing  tbe  widow  from  posaession  of 
tbe  same.    Tbe  plaintiffs  were  revereionera,  and  the 
widow  was  living. 

Tbe  Court  referred  to  tbe  previous  case  of  Bolahi 
Sibi  as  the  leading  case  on  tbe  subject,  and  held 
that,  "  on  sufficient  proof  by  the  reversioners  being 
given,  that,  but  for  tbe  interference  of  tbe  Courts, 
ultimate  loss  of  tbe  estate  as  to  tbe  heirs  who  may 
succeed  eventually  will  ensue  from  the  conduct  of 
the  tenant-in-tail  in  posaession  of  the  property,  and 
with  a  view  of  remedying,  or  rather  of  preventing, 
such  loss,  this  Court  should  step  in  and  appoint  a 
receiver  to  take  charge  of  the  estate.  Tbe  proof, 
though  inferential,  must  be  clear  and  cogent ;  and 
unless  the  evidence  lead  inevitably  to  tbe  conclusion 
that  the  heirs  will  be  damnified  if  she  be  left  in 
poBseasion,  tbe  widow  should  not  be  divested  of  tbe 
possession  of  her  husband's  estate. 

"  The  conduct  of  tbe  widow  may  not  amount  to 
what  is  technically  called  waste ;  but  extending 
tbe  meaning  of  that  term  to  any  illegal  act  of  oUen- 
ation,  dther  directly  or  indirectly  injuriously  affect- 
ing the  interest  of  tbe  reversioners, — alienations 
contrary  to  the  nature  of  her  estate,  and  therefore 
in  the  nature  of  waste — we  think  that  the  same 
course  should  be  pursued  as  should  also  be  followed 
in  a  case  of  technical  waste." 
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lEcTuaB  The  Sudder  Court  thai  confirmed  the  decree  of 
—  the  lower  Court,  removing  the  widow  from  poasesaion, 
and  appointing  the  reversioner  as  receiver,  on  the 
ground  that  "  as  the  Judge  finds,  whether  rightly  or 
wrongly,  that  the  ahenations  made  are  so  subversive 
of  the  reversioner's  rights  as  to  justify  the  removal 
of  the  widow  from  possession,  in  order,  it  would 
seem,  to  prevent  future  acta  of  the  same  nature." 

In  this  case  the  only  acts  complained  of  against 
the  widow  were  certiun  unauthorised  alienations, — 
t.  e.,  alienations  for  purposes  not  recognised  by 
Hindu  law  ;  and  the  Court  held,  that  these  acts  on 
the  part  of  the  widow  would  justify  the  Court  in 
removing  her  from  possession  ;  of  course,  the  nature 
and  character  of  these  alienations  was  not  before  the 
Court,  as  the  case  was  being  tried  in  special  appeal. 
You  wUl,  however,  find  firom  later  cases  which  I 
shall  presently  quote,  that  a  mere  aUenation  by  the 
widow  for  purposes  not  authorised  by  Hindu  law 
has  been  held  to  be  no  warrant  for  the  Court's  action 
in  removing  the  widow  from  possession  of  the  estate. 

In  a  later  case,'  Jackson,  J.,  expressed  an  opinion 
that  the  precedent  of  Bolaki  Bibi  has  been  generally 
looked  upon  as  extremely  harsh,  and  he  thought  that 
it  had  been  modified  by  the  observations  of  the 
Sudder  Court  in  the  case  of  Golokmoni  Dad. 

The  learned  Judge  was  of  opinion  that,  "  to  justify 
a  suit  for  divesting  the  widow  of  possession,  there 

>  Lol  Sundw  Daa  e.  UntUtialitm  l>aB,  Uoisbail,  113. 
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must  be  clear  evidence  of  acts  on  her  part  tending  Ikctubb 
to  injure  the  property,  so  that  interference  of  the  — 
Conrts  ia  necessary  to  prevent  ultimate  injury  to  the 
eventual  heirs.  The  criterion,  therefore,  in  this  case, 
would  be  the  plaintiff's  success  or  failure  in  showing 
that  ultimate  loss  to  them  would  result  from  the 
widow's  act."  The  act  complained  of  in  this  case 
was  the  grant  of  a  patni  by  the  widow ;  and  the 
Court  held,  that  snch  an  act  would  not  warrant  the 
removal  of  the  widow  from  possession  of  the  estate. 

The  present  state  of  the  authorities  on  this  subject 
will  not,  I  think,  justify  a  Court  in  removing  the 
widow  from  possession  of  the  estate  when  she  is 
only  guilty  of  an  alienation  in  excess  of  her  powers 
as  a  Hindu  widow — an  alienation  which  is  only  bind- 
ing during  the  widow's  lifetime,  but  which  is  not 
binding  on  the  reversioners.^ 

To  justify  the  Court  in  adopting  this  extraordi- whai  win 
nary  remedy,  there  must  be,  on  the  part  of  the  'i"*''  ">- 
widow,  something  more  than  a  mere  alienation — 
some  distinct  act  of  waste — or  some  positive  act  of 
frand,  to  injure  the  interest  of  the  reversioners,  must 
be  made  out.  For  instance,  if  the  widow  attempted 
to  sell  the  property,  alleging  a  debt  of  her  husband 
which  she  could  not  otherwise  pay,  and  it  appeared 
that  this  representation  of  the  widow  was  6Jse,  that 
there  was  no  debt  of  her  deceased  husband  to  pay, 

'  Praupntt;  Eooer  «.  Fntteh  BahRdar,  2  Baj'a  Bep.,  608 ;  Brindn 
Cliowdiam  r.  Peoiy  Ltd  Chowdry,  0  W,  E,,  itSO, 
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lectdbi  and  that  this  was  a  mere  pretence  for  aUenating  the 
~ — •  property  from  the  reversioners, — in  each  a  case  the 
widow  will  be  removed  from  possession.  It  was 
clearly  a  fraudulent  and  coUusive  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  widow  to  create  evidence  which,  if  trne, 
would  be  binding  on  the  reversioners/ 

In  one  of  the  recent  cases,'  decided  by  the  Bengal 
High  Court,  this  point  was  fuUy  considered  with 
reference  to  the  existing  authorities.  In  that  case 
the  de&ndant  hod  set  up  a  kobala  allied  to  have 
been  executed  by  the  widow's  husband.  The  plaintiff, 
who  is  the  revCTsioner,  charged  this  document  to  be 
a  fotgery  ;  and  be  further  alleged  that  the  widow,  in 
fi-aud  of  her  husband's  estate  and  of  the  reverBioner's, 
has  colluded  with  certain  persons,  to  set  up  a  foiged 
kobala  and  a  false  case,  to  the  effect  that  this  proper^ 
was  sold  by  the  husband  himself,  and  never  fonned 
port  of  the  estate  to  which  the  widow,  as  bis  heiress, 
become  entitled  on  his  death, 
f^a'ra  ■'■^®  Court  held,  on  these  allegations,  that  "  if  the 
iw  p«t.  i-everaioner  can  make  out  a  distinct  case  of  waste  by 
the  widow,  and  of  positive  fraud  by  her  on  her  hus- 
band's estate  and  the  reversioner's,  the  latter  may 
bring  a  suit  to  have  the  estate  protected  and  to  have 
the  widow  removed  from  the  management." 

The  case  was  remanded  to  the   lower  Court  to 
decide  whether  the  kobala  is  a  forgery.     "  If  it  is 

■  Hoonahee  Casimnddeen  «.  Earn  Dan  Gomala,  S  W.  R^  UO. 

•  SLauu  Snndnrjr  Chowdrain  v.  Jnmoona  Chowdraln,  H  W.  R.,  8& 
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not,  there  is  an  end  of  the  plaintiff's  suit.  But  if  it  lacrruM 
is  a  forgery,  and  the  Court  finds  that  the  widow  has  — 
been  a  party  to  the  setting  it  up,  and  has  fraudulently 
abandoned  her  claim  to  the  property  covered  hy  the 
kobala,  alleging  that  her  huBband  sold  it  in  his  life- 
time, and  therefore  that  it  never  came  to  her  hands 
as  part  of  his  estate,  then  the  kobala  is  worthless, 
and  passed  no  title  whatever  (not  even  a  title  good 
for  the  life  of  the  widow),  and  the  widow  has  been 
guilty  of  waste  such  as  entitles  the  reversioners  to 
ask  to  have  her  removed  firom  the  charge  of  her 
husband's  estate.  Of  course,  if  the  widow,  claiming 
this  property  as  an  asset  of  the  estate,  had  professed 
to  sell  it,  in  order  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  estate, 
the  sale  would,  probably,  have  been  upheld  so  far  as 
the  widow's  life-interest  was  concerned,  even  though 
declared  bad  firom  her  death."^ 

The  above  case  also  decided  two  other  points,  viz., 
that  if  the  first  reversioner  does  not  sue,  the  second 
reversioner  has  a  right  to  nuuntain  the  suit,  on  show- 
ing that  the  first  reversioner  is  implicated  in  the 
alleged  fiaud  or  waste.*  This  seems  reasonable, 
because,  if  the  first  reversions  is  party  to  the  fraud 
committed  by  the  widow,  and  the  second  reversioner 
is  held  not  entitled  to  sue,  the  rights  of  the  latter 
will  be  sacrificed  without  his  being  allowed  a  remedy. 

■  See  alK  Badbs  Hobnn  Dhnr  e.  Bamdus  Dey,  3  B.  L.  B.,  332  ;  GniiMb 
Datt  e.  Hnnt.  Loll  Hattee  Eooer,  17  W.  B..  11. 

■  S«e  KwMt  Qol»b  Sing  v.  Bao  Kuieam  Sing,  H  Moore's  L  A.,  193. 
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liBCTtms  The  other  point  decided  in  the  case  is,  that  a  rever- 
—  Bioner  cannot  get  a  declaration  that  he,  as  next 
reversioner,  is  entitled  to  succeed  to  the  property  on 
the  death  of  the  widow,  because  the  plaintiflF  may 
die  during  the  widow's  lifetime,  and  his  succession 
may,  therefore,  never  happen. 
^irirfoM  The  principle  upon  which  the  Court  will  be  justified 
^»£cmt.  ^  iiiterfering  with  the  possession  of  the  life-tenimt 
by  injunction  or  receiver  was  pointed  out  by  Peel, 
C.J.,  in  the  case  of  Haridoaa  Butt  v.  Rangan  Mont 
Dosee  and  others}  That  was  a  case  in  which  the 
reversionary  heir  to  the  estate  filed  a  bill,  alleging 
collusion  between  the  defendants,  and  charged  that 
their  acts  were  in  fi^ud  of  the  reversioner's  interests. 
The  defendants  were  daughters  of  the  last  owner,  and 
were  in  possession  as  life-tenants,  and  the  plaintiff 
prayed  that  the  defendants  might  be  restrained  from 
carrying  out  their  plans  or  committing  further  alien- 
ation or  waste. 

The  defendants  objected,  on  the  ground  that  the 
suit  will  not  He.  The  Court,  overruling  the  demurrer, 
held,  that  Buch  a  Buit  wUl  lie.  Then  the  Court 
proceeded  to  consider  whether  the  bill  states  a  sufS- 
dent  case  of  waste  or  misdealing  analogous  to  waste, 
so  as  to  entitle  the  plaintiff  to  the  remedy  sought 
for.  On  this  point  the  Chief  Justice  observed  as 
fijUowB  : — "  A  biU  filed  by  the  presumptive  heir  in 
succession  ag^st  the  immediate  owner,   who  has 

'  VyftTseUiK  Dupana,  Bng.  Edii.,  p.  124. 
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succeeded  by  inheritance,  must  show  a  case  approach-  ibctum 
ing  to  spoliation,  must  enable  the  Court  to  see  — 
that  there  is  probable  ground  for  apprehending  that, 
unless  an  injunction  be  granted  to  restrdn  some 
threatened  or  impending  act,  ultimate  loss  to  the 
heirs,  who  may  come  into  possession  by  succes- 
sion,  win  ensue.  It  is  not  enough  to  make  out  that 
some  gift  has  been  made,  or  some  disposition  taken 
place,  or  that  such  is  about  to  be  made  or  to  take 
place  which  the  law  would  not  support.  The  estate 
of  the  female  owner,  her  own  personal  estate,  might 
be  large,  and  adequate  to  repay  ten  times  over  the 
alleged  spoliation,  and  there  might  not  be  the  remo- 
test prospect  of  loss  :  and  the  thing  alienated  might 
have  no  specific  peculiar  value." 

In  another  case^  the  Privy  Coundl  observed  that 
the  principles  which  are  applied  in  Courts  of  Equity 
in  England  for  securing,  in  the  public  fonds,  any 
property  to  which  one  person  is  entitled  in  possession, 
and  another  is  entitled  in  remainder,  are  not  appli- 
cable to  the  case  of  property  in  India,  where  such 
property  is  in  possession  of  a  Hindu  widow.  Refer- 
ring to  the  case  of  Kcm  Natk  Bysaek  v.  Hurosundery 
Doaee,  their  Lordships  further  observed  that  one  of 
the  principles  Ifud  down  in  that  case  is,  that  "  it  is 
not  sufficient  to  say  that  there  is  one  person  entitled 
in  possession,  and  another  entitled  in  remtunder,  in 
order  to  induce  the  Court   to  interfere   to  take  the 

■  ButdooB  DqU  r.  VpooinBh  Doeee,  6  Moore'a  I.  A.,  445. 
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iwTTUM  property  out  of  the  handa  of  the  individual  who  is  in 

—    poesesBion  of  it ;  but  it  ia  necessary  to  show  that  there 

is  danger  to  the  property  from  the  mode  in  which  the 

party  in  possession  is  dealing  with  it,  in  which  case, 

and  in  such  case  only,  the  Court  will  interfere." 

In  this  case  the  iacts  found  were,  that  the  daugh- 
ter, who  was  the  tenant  for  life,  having  a  sum  of 
money  Invested  in  Company's  paper,  received  about 
Rs.  50,000  from  the  Company  when  the  loan  in 
which  the  money  was  invested  was  paid  off  by  the 
Company  :  that  of  this  sum  nearly  Re.  39,000  were 
invested  in  another  loan,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
money  was  still  in  her  hands  uninvested,  waiting  for 
an  eligible  investment.  Their  Lordships  held,  that 
the  female  heir,  by  merely  keeping  in  her  hands  a 
certain  portion  of  the  money,  was  not  guUty  of  a 
devastavit ;  that  being  the  ground  upon  which  the 
hUl  was  filed,  and  as  that  ground  failed,  the  appeal 
was  dismissed. 

I  have  already  pointed  out  to  you  that  when  the 
widow  alienates  property  for  other  than  allowable 
causes,  that  will  be  no  ground  for  removing  her  from 
poesesBion  of  the  estate,  because  she  is  not  guilty  of 
any  positive  act  of  fraud  which  jeopardizes  the  inter- 
est   of   the  reversioners.      The  latter  can,   on  the 
widow's  death,  recover  back  the  property  thus  im- 
R«veraioii- authorisedly  alienated,   the    alienation    being    good 
snetore-   only  duriug  the  widow's  lifetime.    But  the  rever- 
p<fftj-«ii«i.  g^Qjjgj^  cannot,  during  the  widow's  lifetime,   bring 
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a  suit  to  recover  the  property    ao    alienated,    for  lkcttob 
themselves,  or  for  the  benefit  of  the  widow.  — ■ 

This  point  was  expressly  decided  by  the  Bengal  GiAm 
High  Court  in  the  case  of  Gohind  Mqni  Dosee  v.  Sham  ''fJ^'Lj, 
Lai  ByscK^}  That  was  a  Full  Bench  decision,  and 
the  question  referred  for  the  decision  of  the  FuU 
Bench  was  as  follows  :  —  "  Whether  a  conveyance, 
by  a  Hindu  widow,  of  immoveable  property,  which 
she  takes  by  descent  from  her  husband,  is  valid 
during  the  widow's  life,  if  the  conveyance  is  made 
for  causes  other  than  those  allowed  by  the  Hindu 
law ;  and  if  not,  whether  the  reversionary  heirs  of  the 
husband  can  interfere  by  suit  to  cause  the  property 
to  be  delivered  up  to  themselves  or  to  the  widow." 

The  FuU  Bench  answered  the  first  question  in  the 
afiirmative,  and  the  second  question  in  the  negative. 
The  decision  of  the  Court  is  as  follows  : — "  We  are 
of  opinion  that  a  conveyance  by  a  Hindu  widow, 
for  other  than  allowable  causes,  of  property  which 
has  descended  to  her  from  her  husband,  is  not  an  act 
of  waste  which  destroys  the  widow's  estate,  and 
vests  the  property  in  the  reversionary  heirs,  and 
that  the  conveyance  is  binding  during  the  widow's 
life.  The  reversionary  heirs  are  not,  after  her  deadij 
bound  by  the  conveyance  ;  but  they  are  not  entitled, 
during  her  lifetime,  to  recover  the  property  either 
for  their  own  or  for  the  use  of  the  widow,  or  to 
compel  the  restoration  of  it  to  her." 
'  w.  E.,  8p.  Mo,  16«. 
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LwwuBB  The  remoTal  of  the  widow  firom  possession  of  the 
— ■  estate  does  not  deprive  her  of  the  sabstantial  rights 
JS^/ruTt  of  property.  Beyond  being  deprived  of  pOBsession, 
remTvad  she  ia  not  deprived  of  any  of  the  other  advantages 
»M^''  of  property.  She  continues  proprietor  as  before  ; 
and  the  Court  appoints  some  person  as  manager 
or  receiver  to  take  charge  of  the  property  and  to 
account  for  the  rents  and  profits  of  the  same  to 
the  Court,  which  it  holds  for  the  benefit  of  the  wi- 
dow, and  makes  over  to  her  periodically.  In  these 
cases,  however,  the  person  who  is  usually  appointed 
to  take  charge  of  the  estate  is  the  reversioner  who, 
of  all  persons,  is  most  interested  in  preserving  the 
estate  intact,  and  therefore  the  fittest  person  to  take 
charge  of  it.  In  the  case  of  BolaM  Bibi  the  Court 
made  over  possession  of  the  estate  to  the  reversioner, 
with  the  direction  that  he  will  pay  over  the  whole 
of  the  net  profits  into  Court,  for  the  benefit  of  Uie 
widow  during  her  lifetime.  The  reversioner,  how- 
ever, by  such  an  appointment  ia  never  converted 
into  an  actual  proprietor  or  a  co-proprietor  with 
the  widow.'  He  remains  manager  just  as  any  other 
manager  Is,  and  is  bound  to  render  periodical  accounts, 
to  the  Court  which  appointed  him,  of  his  manage- 
ment of  the  property. 
Thsver-  It  has  somctimes  been  a  question  as  to  whether 

inwrtitDotthe  interest  of  a  reversioner  under  the  Hindu  law 

■aU«ble. 

'  UoBauant  Molurui«e  v.  Nnda  Lai  Hiner,  10  W.  R.,  73. 
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•waa  such  an  interest  as  could  be  sold  in  execution  of  ILbotdm 

XI. 

a  decree  against  him.  Under  the  old  Civil  Procedure  — 
Code  (Act  VIII  of  1859)  it  was  held'  that  such 
axt  interest  was  not  saleable  in  execution  of  a  decree 
under  that  Act.  It  was  a  mere  expectation,  and  in 
no  sense  a  vested  interest  or  property,  and  therefore 
-was  not  liable  to  attachment  or  sale. 

The  present  Code  of  CivU  Procedure  (Act  X  of 
1877)  has  expressly  provided  that  such  rights  are 
not  saleable  in  execution.  Sec.  266,  cl.  (^k),  lays  down 
that  *'  an  expectancy  of  succession  by  survivorship,  or 
other  merely  contingent  or  possible  right  or  interest" 
shall  not  be  liable  to  attachment  or  sale. 

If  the  reversionary  heir,  however,  voluntarily  sells 
his  reversionary  right,  a  Court  of  Equity  will  compel 
him  to  ful61  his  contract  on  his  succeeding  to  the 


■  Xoraj  Xoonwari'.  Eomal Eooniru,  6  W.  R,,34.  Bamolmndro  Tuitro- 
doK  o.  Dhnrmo  tf&rain  Chuckerbntty,  IG  W.  B.,  IT,  F.  B  Bhoobon  Mohim 
BnnenM  v.  Thacoor  Daw  Biawaa,  2  Indian  jDrist,  N.  8.,  377. 

■  Par  Fbear.  J. ,  in  Ramohnndto  Tautrodon  c.  Dhurmo  Nania  CliDoker* 
bnMy,  16  W.  B^  IT,  F,  B. 
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Fbmily  pToparty-^IndiTidaal  cmnenhlp — Persons  entitled  to  muuteaanM 
— Fetiulea  entitled  oul;  to  malDteuuioe— Widow  entitled  to  main< 
tenwioe— When  then  ue  MMta — Not  other«is»— ifMwt.  Lain  Snar 
T.  Onnga  Sitkun — Kaiheenaik  Dait  t.  Shetter  Honey  Dotet^-Vn- 
cluwte  widow  not  entitled  to  mtinteniince— Tlie  question  diacnasad — 
Bigbt  of  maiuteiwnoe  cannot  be  defeated  by  implication — Nor  by 
expires  woidB— Nor  hj  ohtage  of  tesidenoe— nnleaa  it  be  for  immoral 
pnrpoaee — Sfaioteiuuioe  not  a  oharge  in  the  hands  of  an  alienee — 
Unleaa  tl»n  »  notice— Kind  of  notloe  ueoeesary— A  decree  for 
maintenance  ii  enffloient  notice — Liability  of  the  poichaser  of  part 
erf  the  fanulj  piopert^ — Opinion  of  the  Bombay  High  Conrt  — 
Amount  of  maiAt«nance— Variable — Arrears  of  maintenanoe— 
Widows  entitled  to  lesidB  in  the  family  dwelling-honae — Mainten- 
aaoe-g^rant*  are  life-Kranta— Widows  entitled  to  a  share  on  partitiut 
— Not  the  obildleM  widow— Mother's  share  oontribnted  by  har  scna— 
Widow  deprived  of  inheritance  entitled  to  maintenaaoe. 

Ancient  Hindu  law  affords  complete  evidence  of 
a  state  of  society  in  which  property  belonged  to  the 
family,  and  not  to  any  individual  member  of  that 
family.  The  society  was  constituted  by  families,  and 
not  by  individuals.  Each  femily  had  a  sort  of  cor- 
porate existence  and  perpetual  Buccession.  The 
femily  property  was  held  in  perpetuity  by  the  family, 
and  the  members  of  the  family  were'  only  entitled 
to  mwntenance  out  of  the  family  property.    At  this 
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time  every  member  of  the  fiunily  lived  on,  and  all  his  ''^™ 
necessariea  were  jmd  out  of,   the  proceeds  of  the     — 
family  property,  and  died  leaving  the  ffunily  property 
intact ;  no  one  waa  owner,  and  the  management  only 
of  the  fiunily  property  vested  in  one  person,  the  hurta 
of  the  fiunily  for  the  time  being. 

Gradually,  however,  this  state  of  things  was  alter-  indinddu 
ed;  individual  ownership  was  evolved  out  of  this  ™*"  ^ 
communal  holding ;  and  then  it  became  necessary  to 
distinguish  between  the  tight  of  ownership  and  the 
mere  right  of  nmntenance.  Some  members  of  the 
&nuly  were  entitled  to  ownership  in  the  family  pro- 
perty, and  some  only  entitled  to  maintenance  out 
of  it. 

Persons  who  were  entitled  to  maintenance  only  Pinoni 

CDlitlcd  to 

were  generally  females  and  certain  other  males  who,  "o""**- 
on  account  of  certain  disabilities,  were  disqualified 
from  inheriting  or  sharing  in  the  &mily  property. 
"  Impotent  persons  and  outcasts  are  excluded  from  a 
share  of  the  heritage ;  and  so  are  persons  bom  blind 
and  deaf,  as  well  as  mad  men,  idiots,  the  dumb,  and 
those  who  have  lost  a  sense  or  a  limb."^  So  Yaj- 
nawalkya  says, — "  An  outcast  and  his  issue,  an  im- 
potent person,  one  lame,  a  mad  man,  an  idiot,  a  blind 
man,  a  persou  afflicted  with  an  incurable  disease,  as 
well  as  others  similarly  disqualified,  must  be  main- 
tained, excluding  them,  however,  firom  participation.'" 

'  M«Dv,  Chap.  IX,  V.  201. 

*  Qnoted  In  the  DarBbhaga,  Chap.  V,  pan.  10. 
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LsoTCKB  In  the  previous  passage  Yajnawalkya  distinctly 
—  says  that  all  those  persons  who  are  excluded  from 
the  inheritance  are  entitled  to  maintenance,  including' 
the  outcast  and  his  issue.  The  author  of  the  Daya- 
bhaga,  following  the  authority  of  Devala,  hc^ds,  that 
the  persons  excluded  from  participotion  in  the  inherit- 
ance are  entitled  to  be  m^tained  "  excepting, 
however,  the  outcast  and  his  son."  "  When  the 
iather  is  dead,  as  well  as  in  his  lifetime,  an  impotent 
person,  a  leper,  a  mad  man,  an  idiot,  a  blind  man,  an 
outcast,  the  offspring  of  art  outcMt,  and  a  person 
wearing  the  token  of  religious  mendicity  are  not  com- 
petent to  share  the  heritage.  Food  and  raiment 
should  be  given  to  them,  excepting  the  outcast.  But 
the  sons  of  such  persons  being  free  from  similar  de- 
fects shall  obtain  their  father's  share  of  the  inherit- 
ance.'" This  is  authority  for  the  proposition  that 
persons  excluded  from  inheritance  are,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  outcast  and  his  issue,  entitled  to  mun- 
tenance.  The  sons  of  such  excluded  persons,  how- 
ever, being  fi'ee  fit)m  such  defects,  cannot  be  driven  to 
maintenance  only,  but  are  entitled  to  the  share  of 
their  parents. 

There  are  distinct  traces  in  the  early  Hindu  law 
of  a  state  of  society  when  females  were  only  entilied 
to  be  maintained,  even  after  the  right  of  ownership  in 
males  had  been  recognised.  Whether  the  female  was 
a  widow  or  daughter  or  any  other  female  rdative,  her 

'  Deralft  qnoted  in  the  Dayftbhtga,  Chftp.  T,  psia.  11. 
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ot  extend  to  anything  more  t 
maintenance.  As  I  have  pointed  out  elsewhere,  the  — 
Hindu  law  silently  changed  and  passed  on  to  the 
stage  when  the  right  of  a  female  to  hold  family  pro- 
perty was  recognised.  This,  however,  was  only  a 
modification  of  her  right  of  maintenance.  Instead  of 
being  merely  maintained,  she  was  allowed  to  hold  or 
possess  property  from  the  proceeds  of  which  she  was 
to  secure  her  maintenance.  Her  ovmership  or  domi- 
nion over  the  property,  which  she  ia  to  possess,  is 
nowhere  recognised.  Even  in  Bengal,  where  the  most 
advanced  doctrines  on  the  suhject  of  female  rights 
were  recognised,  the  widow  (the  type  of  a  female 
holder  of  property)  was  never  considered  as  the  ovmer 
or  proprietor.  She  was  "merely  to  enjoy  her  hus- 
band's estate  after  his  demise.  She  is  not  entitled  to 
make  a  gift,  mortg^e,  or  sale  of  it."^  And  the 
oioner  of  the  property  was  still  her  deceased  husband.* 
The  Hindu  law,  therefore,  that  is  preserved  to  us, 
only  recognises  the  right  of  certain  females  to  hold 
or  possess  family  property  without  being  its  onmer. 
They  are  entitled  to  enjoy  the  profits  of  the  same 
(though  even  that  is  doubtful),  but  are  not  to  touch 
the  corpus,  except  when  their  maintenance  cannot  be 
secured  from  the  profits.  The  development  of  Hindu 
law  on  this  point  was  arrested  at  this  stage.  The 
right  of  a  Hindu   female    to   inheritance  was    only 

■  DapUihaga,  Chap.  XI,  iao.  i,  p«ra.  56,        *  Jtid,  para.  61. 
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>di£e 
nance. 

The  mdow,  when  she  is  not  an  heirese,  is  entitled 
to  maintenance  according  to  all  the  authorities  ;  and 
it  is  to  be  provided  her  by  those  persona  who  have 
inherited  the  property  which  belonged  to  her  late 
husband.  The  obligation  to  maintain  the  widow  is, 
therefore,  not  a  personal  one  ;  it  is  a  sort  of  a  charge 
upon  the  property  of  her  husband  in  the  hands  of  the 
heir.'  This,  however,  does  not  preclude  the  widow 
from  obtaining  a  personal  decree  on  account  of  her 
maintenance  against  the  person  who  is  bound  to 
provide  her  with  it.' 

There  are  certain  relations  whom  a  man  is  bound  to 
maintain,  irrespective  of  the  question  of  inh«ited  pro- 
perty. These  are  the  parents  in  their  old  age,  a  virtuous 
wife,  and  an  in&nt  son.  These,  according  to  Mora, 
must  be  muntained,  although  a  man  for  that  purpose  is 
obliged  to  do  a  "  hundred  times  that  which  ought  not 
to  be  done."*  A  man  must  mtuntain  these  relations 
even  by  the  commission  of  crime.  In  the  same  way 
tiie  Mitacshara  lays  down  that  "  where  there  may  be 
no  property,  but  what  has  been  self-acquired,  the 
ouly  persons  whose  maintenance  out  of  that  property 
is  imperative,  are  aged  parents,  wife,  and  minor 
children."*    The  obligation  to  mdntain  the  widow 

■  Bludnib  Ohonder  Ohoae  v.  Nobo  ChmidBr  Q«oIki,  fi  W.  B.,  Ill,  0.  R, 

*  B>i]iiu  Dob«7  V.  Brij  Bhooknn  IaU,  21 W.  R.,  80«. 

*  3  Kg.,  toe. 

*  HitMalian  on  Snbtnotioa  of  Gift  ;  Bbuge'a  Huul,  {  30>. 
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is  not  one  of  this  description.  The  obligation  ia  ^^™ 
dependent  upon  the  feet  of  the  person  having  inherit-  ^^^^r~: 
ed  the  property  of  her  late  hushand.  If  he  haa  bo"**^"- 
inherited  property,  he  is  liable,  otherwise  not.  It  is 
Bimilar  to  the  case  of  the  heir  being  liable  to  pay 
the  ancestor's  debts  only  when  he  has  inherited  assets 
sufficient  for  that  parpose,  otherwise  not.  "  In  order 
to  maintidn  the  widow,  the  elder  brother  or  any  of 
the  others  above  mentioned  must  have  taken  the 
property  of  the  deceased,  the  duty  of  muntaining 
the  widow  being  dependent  on  taking  the  property."^ 
In  the  Benares  school  the  question  of  the  widow's 
maintenance  is  one  of  frequent  occurrence.  There 
the  widow  inherits  her  husband's  property  under 
exceptional  circumstances.  When  her  husband  was 
living,  after  partition,  separate  from  his  co-heira,  it  is 
then  that  the  widow  succeeds,  otiierwise,  in  the 
case  of  undivided  property,  whether  partible  or  im- 
partible, a  collateral  kinsman  removed  in  the  twelfth 
degree  or  more  from  her  husband  will  exclude  the 
widow  from  the  inheritance.'  In  the  Bengal  school 
the  widow  is  only  excluded  by  the  son,  grandson,  or 
tiie  great  grandson,  and  by  no  other  relations ;  con- 
sequently the  widow  here  is  more  frequently  an  heir- 
ess than  in  the  Benares  school,  and,  therefore,  cases  of 
nuuntenaoce  here  are  less  frequent.  In  the  Mitacshara 

■  SnuiU  OhmdrioK,  dup.  XI,  wo.  ],  §  34. 

*  Biqa  TenamnJat  Qaonridanna  Own  v.  Bi^ft  Tenntnula  Bnmaiidont 
Obih,  $  Had.  Bap.,  99. 
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Lecture  country,   therefore,  the  widow  is  entitled  to  main- 
—     tenance  only  when  the  family  was  undivided.     The 
same  rule  is  followed  in  the  Mithila  country.^ 

All  the  schools,  however,  agree  in  the  proposition 
I  have  stated  before,  viz.,  that  the  obligation  to  main- 
tain the  widow  is  not  absolute,  but  is  conditioned 
upon  the  fact  of  the  peraon  having  obtained  the  pro- 
perty of  her  late  husband.  Accordingly  it  has  been 
held  in  Bengal  that  a  decree  for  maintenance  is  not 
generally  a  personal  decree  against  the  defendant, 
but  is  a  decree  against  him,  so  far  as  he  is  in  posses- 
sion of  the  assets  belonging  to  the  widow's  husband, 
and  for  that  reason  liable  to  satisfy  the  decree  for 
maintenance.*    Therefore,   a    suit    brought  by  the 

Not  widow  agmnst  her  husband's  brother  or  other  rela- 
tions, for  maintenance,  must  be  dismissed,  if  it  is 
shown  that  the  defendant  inherited  no  property  firom 
the  husband  of  the  widow.' 

The  same  rale  has  been  followed  in  Madras  and 
Bombay  in  suits  for  maintenance  brought  by  widows 
against  the  relations  of  her  husband.* 

j/urt.  Latti     The  question  was  raised  in  the  High  Court  of  the 

Gunga'     North-West  Provlnces  as  to  how  far  the  widow  of  a 

BMUH. _^ 

'  Mowt.  JjQchee  EooawaT  c.  Sbeo  Peruud  Sins'  ■^'"^  othen,  7  Sel.  Rep., 
S6  ;  MosBt.  Joraon  Eoonwu  d.  Qiowdty  Dooet  DomDn  Singh,  7  S«l.  Uep., 
80. 

*  lunnsinee  Doeee  v.  Chowdr?  Dwuka  ITath  Mnaant,  20  W.  B.,  19S ; 
Eomnlmoui  Dosee  v.  Bodbaoorain  Muumdar,  2  M&cnsghten,  119. 

•  Khelnmoni  Dosee  v.  Easi  Noth  Vom,  10  W.  O.,  S9,  F  B.  j  hb  Salutn 
Bai  «.  Lnksmi  Bai,  I.  L.  E.,  2  Bomb.,  G73. 

■  Mad.  Dea  for  ISSfl,  pp.  6,  366,  272  ;'  Bonia  Bai  v.  Trimbnck  Qoueah, 
9  Bom.  H.  C  2S3. 
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deceased  member  of  a  joint  femily  could  claim  main-  ^^^ 
tenance  from  her  father-in-law  and  her  brothers-in-  — 
law  ?  It  was  contended  on  the  part  of  the  defend- 
ants that  the  widow  could  claim  her  maintenance 
from  her  husband's  property  only  ;  and  as  he  left 
none  in  this  case,  and  his  interest  in  the  family  pro- 
perty passed  by  survirorehip  to  his  co-parceners,  the 
widow's  claim  to  maintenance  cannot  be  supported. 
The  Court,  however,  overruled  the  objection,  and 
decreed  the  claim.  It  held,  that  her  husband's  inter- 
est in  the  femily  property  having  passed  to  his  co- 
parceners, they  are  bound  to  maintain  her  out  of  the 
property  so  taken  by  them.  The  Court  further  held, 
that  she  could  not  be  in  a  worse  position  than  the 
wife  of  a  person  who  is.  himself  excluded  from 
inheritance,  but  whose  wife  is,  nevertheless,  entitled  to 
maintenance  ;  and  that  where  she  had  a  right  to  be 
maintained,  during  his  lifetime,  out  of  property  in 
which  he  is  interested,  but  from  which  he  is  excluded, 
the  obligation  to  mwntain  her  out  of  that  property 
continued  after  his  death.* 

If  the  heir  had  taken  the  properly  of  the  widow's 
husband,  he  is  primarily  responsible,  both  in  person 
and  property,  for  the  widow's  mmnteuance.  He  can- 
not resist  the  widow's  claim  by  saying,  that  the  pro- 
perty out  of  which  the  widow  is  entitled  to  be  main- 
tdned  is  no  longer  in  his  hands,  but  &at  it  has  been 
transferred  and  passed  into  some  other  hands.    On 

■  Hut.  lAltt  Enni  v.  Qiuga  Biahim,  7  M.  W.  F.  H.  C,  261.- 
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l^i™  thifl  point  it  was  obserred  by  the  High  Court  of  tiha 
—  North- West  Provinces  that  "  the  heir  who  takes  and 
becomes  possessed  of  the  estate  of  the  deceased,  must 
be  held  to  continue  to  be  primarily  respansible,  both 
in  person  and  property,  for  the  niMntenance  of  the 
■widow,  even  though  he  should  have  fraudulently 
transferred  that  estate,  or  otherwise  have  improperly 
wasted  it ;  and  the  widow  is  bound  to  look  to  the 
heir  for  her  maintenance,  and  to  claim  it  from  him 
primarily,  rather  liian  from  1^  estate  transferred 
or  wasted,  which  may,  nevertheless,  be  in  the  last 
resort  answerable  to  her  daim."^ 
^^^j*«*  How  far  the  son's  widow  is  entitled  to  claim  a 
f}^  pecuniary  allowance  on  account  of  her  maintenance 
from  her  father-in-law  was  the  subject  of  much 
consideration  by  the  Bengal  High  Court  in  the 
case  of  Kashee  Nath  Doss  v.  Kketitr  Money  Dosee* 
In  that  case  the  plaintiff  was  the  widow  of  the 
defendant's  son,  and  refusing  to  live  in  die  house 
of  her  father-in-law  claimed  a  pecuniaiy  allowance 
by  way  of  maintenance.  It  was  admitted  in  the  case 
that  the  defendant  had  no  ancestral  property  or  any 
property  upon  which  the  plaintiff's  maintenance  was 
a  charge,  and  that  the  defendant  had  only  his  separate 
estate  which  has  been  acquired  by  himself. 

Two  questions  were  raised  for  decision  in  this  case : 
Firatj  whether  the  widow  of  a  Hindu  refusing  to  live 

■  lUmobnwftT  Tonim  «.  Mnait.  Juodk  Kiur,  3  If.  W.  P.  Bep.,  134. 
•  8  W.  E.,  *1S. 
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in  the  house  of  her  fether-in-law,  can  sue  him  for  a  ^^™" 
pecuniary  allowance  by  way  of  m^tenance,  if  she     — ■ 
leave  his  house  without  reasonable  cause  ?    Second,  is 
she  entitled  to  maintenance  if  she  leave  on  account  of 
ill-usage  or  other  reasonable  cause  ? 

Peacock,  C.J.,  held,  that,  in  either  case,  she  was 
not  entitled  to  claim  a  pecuniary  allowance  by  way  of 
maintenance  from  her  father-in-law.  The  learned 
Chief  Justice  put  it  on  the  ground  of  the  distinction 
between  the  daughter-in-law's  right  of  maintenance 
and  the  right  of  a  wife  or  of  a  widow  to  maintenance 
from  her  husband  or  from  the  heirs  of  her  husband. 
*'A  son's  widow,"  observed  the  Chief  Justice,  "  has 
not  the  same  legal  rights  against  her  father-in-law  as 
a  wife  has  against  her  husband,  or  as  a  widow  has 
against  the  heirs  of  her  husSand,  who  take  his  estate 
by  inheritance.  The  father  is  not  heir  to  his  sons  in 
preference  to  the  son's  widow.  A  swi's  widow  has  no 
right  in  her  &ther-in-law's  estate,  and,  upon  partition 
of  such  estate,  she  is  not,  like  a  daughter,  entitled  to 
a  share,  even  though  the  estate  was  ancestral. 

•'  The  obligation  of  an  heir  to  provide,  out  of  the 
estate  which  descends  to  him,  maintenance  for  certtun 
persons  whom  the  ancestor  was  legally  or  morally 
bound  to  maintain,  is  a  legal,  as  well  as  a  moral,  obli- 
gation, for  the  estate  is  inherited  subject  to  the 
obligation  of  providing  such  maintenance.  A  son, 
who  takes  his  father's  estate  by  inheritance,  is  bound 
to  provide  maintenance  for  his  father's  widow.    The 
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^^i "  obligation  is  a  charge  upon  the  estate,  which  continaes' 
—  as  long  as  the  widow  remains  chaste,  whether  she 
continues  to  live  in  the  family  of  the  heirs  or  not." ' 

The  authority  that  was  chiefly  relied  upon  in  the 
decision  of  this  case  is  the  case  of  Rupmonee  Dosee 
V.  Shib  Chunder  Midlick,'  in  which  it  was  decided 
that  the  maintenance  of  a  son's  widow  is  a  mere 
moral  duty  on  the  part  of  her  father-in-law,  and  that 
the  case  is  distinguishable  from  those  in  which  an 
heir  takes  property  subject  to  the  obligation  of  main- 
taming  persons  who  are  excluded  from  inheritance. 

The  texts  of  Hindu  law  which  enjoined  the  head  of 
the  family  to  maintain  the  dependent  members,  were 
considered  by  the  Court  as  imposing  a  moral  obliga- 
tion only,  which,  in  case  of  a  breach,  is  not  enforceable 
in  a  Court  of  law. 

The  judgment  in  the  case  was  appealed  agaiDst.' 
The  Appellate  Court  confined  itself  to  the  decision  of 
the  only  question  which  was  raised  in  the  case,  viz., — 
"  whether  the  plmntiflT,  not  finding  it  agreeable  toKve 
in  her  father-in-law's  house,  can  legally  claim  from 
him  a  money-allowance  by  way  of  maintenance  to  hve 
elsewhere  ;"  and  the  Court  held,  that  she  could  not 
The  Appellate  Court  refused  to  give  any  opinion  upon 
the  question  as  to  whether  she  could  still  claim  a 
pecuniary  allowance  if  she  was  compelled  to  leave  ha 


■  See  Qanga  Bai  v.  Sitaram,  I.  L.  B.,  1  AIL,  170. 

•  Hjde'B  Rep.j  ISS4,  p.  103. 

*  KhetiBmoui  Dosi  v.  KuhMn&tli  Dobs,  10  W.  R.,  S 
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fether-in-law's  house  on  accoimt  of  ill-ueage  or  other  Lkcthrb 
improper  conduct  on  his  part,  as  it  thought  that  point     — 
was  not  raised  in  the  pleadings  in  the  case. 

Another  point,  which  was  not  decided  by  this  case, 
is,  whether  the  son's  widow  is  not  entitled  to  receive 
food  and  rimnent  from  her  iather-iu-law,  living  as 
a  member  of  his  family.  The  whole  judgment,  how- 
ever, seems  to  have  assumed  that  she  is  so  entitled. 
If  she  is,  can  she,  in  case  of  a  refusal,  enforce  her 
right  by  recourse  to  law  ?  and  if  she,  not  voluntarily, 
but  on  account  of  ill-usage  or  other  improper  conduct 
on  the  part  of  her  father-in-law  or  other  members  of 
his  &mily,  is  compelled  to  reside  elsewhere,  can  she 
daim  a  money-allowance  in  lieu  of  food  and  raiment 
from  her  &ther-in-law  ?  These  questions  are  not 
decided  by  the  judgment  in  this  case. 

The  widow,  however,  who  is  guilty  of  onchaatity,  unchuu 

■  -  1     1  1    •  ■  1-  11.       widow  not 

IS  not  entitled  to  claim  mamtenance  from  the  heu«  entitled  to 
of  her  husband.*  If  she  is  guilty  of  unchastity  dur-  ""=*■ 
ing  her  husband's  lifetime,  she  cannot  claim  mainten- 
ance after  hb  death.  As  by  unchastity  the  widow  is 
deprived  of  her  inheritance,  much  more  so  for  the 
same  cause  will  she  be  deprived  of  her  right  of  main- 
tenance. If  the  widow  is  guilty  of  improper  conduct, 
such  as  having  eloped  from  the  residence  of  her 
husband,  she  forfeits  her  right  to  future  maintenance 
frt)m  the  heirs  of  her  husband.* 

■  3  MMDaghtcoi,  113. 

'  BuiM  Bunnt  Konutne  v.  Ruim  Knmnl  Knmuee,  7  8«1.  Bep.,  198. 
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t  If  the  widow  who  has  been  reraving  maintenance 
from  the  heirs  of  her  husband  becomes  imchaste, 
it  has  been  held  that  she  will  be  deprived  of  her 
maintenance,  for,  ae  observed  by  Jackson,  J.,  "  a 
man  cannot  be  bound  to  feed  misconduct  in  his  own 
&mily,  or  to  recogniBe  a  bond  of  union  which  the 
widow  herself  has  trampled  under  foot. '" 

How  6ir  the  above  will  be  correct  law  after  the 
decision  of  the  High  Court  in  the  case  of  Kerry 
Kolitanee  v.  Moneeram  Kolita'  it  is  difficult  to  say. 
If  there  is  no  authority  for  depriving  the  widow  of 
her  right  of  inheritance  on  account  of  subsequent 
onchastity,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  she  should  be 
deprived  of  her  maintenance  for  the  same  cause.  If 
the  heirs  cannot  resume  the  inheritance  from  the 
widow  for  unchastity,  why  should  they  be  entitled  to 
resume  her  maintenance  for  the  same  cause.  The  wi- 
dow's right  of  maintenance  does  not  depend  upon  the 
discretion  of  the  heirs ;  it  is  a  legal  right  enforceable  iu 
a  Court.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  widow's  right  of 
maintenance  is  conditioned  upon  her  remaining  chaate, 
as  the  widow's  right  to  bold  the  estate  of  her  husband 
was  held  not  to  be  conditioned  upon  her  remaining 
chaste.  The  same  authorities  bear  upon  both  these 
questions  of  Hindu  law,  and  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  text-writers  ever  intended  to  draw  any  distinction 
between  the  two  cases.     I  shall  give  you  an  iUustra- 

<  Eerrr  Eolitanes  v.  Hoaeenm  Kolita,  19  W,  B.  Th«  paaaage  ooonn 
kt  p.  lOe.  ■  19  W.  E.,  367. 
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tion  which  will  make  the  analogy  more  complete.  ^"^"^ 
Let  U8  suppiMe,  instead  of  a  pecuniary  allowance,  — 
the  widow  had  certain  immoveable  property  assign- 
ed to  her  for  her  maintenance,  and  she  had  been 
holding  this  property  as  and  in  lieu  of  her  main- 
tenance. The  widow  subsequently  became  unchaste. 
Would  this  fiict  entitle  the  heirs  to  re-enter  and  dis- 
possess the  widow  ?  If  she  has  been  holding  this 
property  as  heir  to  her  husband,  the  heirs  canned 
re-enter.  Why  should  they  be  entitled  to  re-enter 
if  she  has  been  holding  this  property  in  lieu  of  her 
maintenance  ?  I  must  also  observe  here,  that  the 
widow's  right  of  inheritance  is  based  upon  the 
necessity  to  maintain  her ;  and  the  property  is  given  ■ 
to  her  as  the  safest  mode  of  securing  her  a  sufficient 
maintenance.  In  ancient  law,  the  widow's  right  of 
inheritance  is  the  next  advanced  step  from  the 
widow's  right  of  maintenance.  Historically  the  right 
of  maintenance  precedes  the  right  of  inheritance. 

The  Bombay  High  Court  has  ruled,'  that  a  widow 
getting  maintenance  under  a  decree  will  not  be  de- 
prived of  it  by  the  fiict  of  subsequent  incontinence. 
In  this  case  the  widow  had  been  put  out  of  caste ; 
the  Court,  nevertheless,  held,  that  this  will  not  operate 
as  a  forfeiture  of  her  right  of  maintffl[ianc8,  as  for- 
feiture of  rights  of  property,  owing  to  loss  of  caste, 
will  be  protected  under  Act  XXI  of  I860.' 

>  mmunk  «.  TnnMmftbhkt,  I.  L.  R.,  1  Bomb.,  KV. 
■  Punti  «.  Bhikn,  i  Bom.  H.  C.  Bep.,  2e,  A.  Ok  J. 
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Lmtum      The  right  of  a  Hindu  widow  to  maintenance  ia 
Ri  bTTf    ^*^^  upon  the  fact  of  marriage,  and  is  an  inherent 
]^M'™n^   right.    It  requires  peciiliar  protection  in  the  hands 
jefeswd     of  the  Coorta,  fixjm  the  very  helpless  position  of  the 
wiiuu.       Hindu   widow  both  by  Hindu  law  and  the  sodal 
cuBtoms  of  the  country.    This  right,  theref<we,  can- 
not be  defeated  except  upon  the  clearest  grounds,  of 
on  account  of  serious  misconduct  on  her  part.     A 
nuptial  or  testamentary  gift  by  the  husband,  with 
the  express  object  of  barring  her  right  of  mainten- 
tmce,  might  have  that  eflFect,  or  at  all  events  might 
put  her  to  her  election.    Where  a  Hindu  leaves  aU  hia 
property  to  his  sons  by  will,  and  a  partition  is  effect- 
ed amongst  them  according  to  the  terms  of  the  will, 
the  Court  wiU  grant  maintenance  to  the  widow  after 
partition,  and  will  direct  each  of  the  sharers  to  con- 
tribute.   In  such  a  case  the  right  of  the  widow  does 
not  extend  to  anything  beyond  mfuntenance,  and  she 
has  no  right  to  a  share  of  the  property,  in  lieu  of 
maintenance,  upon  a  partition.*    In  the  o^nstmctioii 
of  the  will  of  a  Hindu,  the  widow's  right  of  main- 
tenance win  not  be  barred  by  implication,  although 
the  whole  estate  might  have  been  left  to  others.* 
Nor  b7  As  the  law  at  present  stands,  I  think  the  widow's 

•Old..  right  of  maintenance  cannot  be  defeated  by  anything 
short  of  gross  misconduct  on  her  part,  or  a  testamen- 
tary or  a  nuptial  gift  on  the  part  of  the  husband.     I 

■  Eumolmouey  Doeam  v.  Romuiatli  BrBuik,  Fulton,  1S9, 
*  Bamee  HniMnaderj  v.  Eowu  Eiitonatli  B07,  Fulton,  3B3. 
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think  tbe  husband  cannot  defeat  her  right  of  mainten<  lkctubb 
ance  by  an  express  clause  in  the  will  depriving  hia  widow  — 
of  maintenance.  The  widow's  right  of  maintenance 
arises  by  marriage,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  contract ; ' 
it  exists  during  the  husband's  lifetime,  and  continues 
after  his  death.  It  is  a  legal  obligation  attaching 
upon  himself  personally,  and  upon  his  property  after 
his  death.  He  cannot  free  himself  of  this  obligation 
during  his  lifetime,  nor  can  his  heir  ailer  his  death, 
flo  fiir  as  he  inherits  his  property  ;  and  I  take  it  that 
a  devise  of  the  property  will  not  authorise  the  devisee 
to  hold  the  property  iree  from  the  widow's  claim  to 
m^tenance,  when  neither  the  testator  nor  bis  heir 
could  have  resisted  such  a  claim.  It  has  been  held, 
that,  "  in  Bengal,  a  widow  has  no  indefeasible  vested 
right  in  the  property  left  by  her  husbimd,  though 
she  has,  by  virture  of  her  marriage,  a  right,  if  all  the 
property  be  willed  away,  to  maintenance."' 

I  have  pointed  out  before  that  the  obligation  of-'^'^'r^ 
the  widow  to  reside  with  her  husband's  family  is 
DOW  treated  as  a  mere  moral  obligation,  and  that  die 
infringement  of  (ie  same  by  the  widow  does  not  carry 
with  it  any  penalty.  "  Residence  with  the  relations 
of  the  deceased  husband  is,  after  all,  a  moral  and  not 
a  legal  duty,  and  do  forfeiture  ought  to  be  imposed  on 
a  widow   who,   for   no  immoral  purpose,  shows  a 

■  SidUngaii»  o.  Sid»T»,  I.  L.  B.,  2  Bomb.,  62i. 

'  BhoobnninOTee  r.   Bamkinors,  B.  D.  D.  of  1860,  p.  489.     Sm  bIbo 
Sonktnn  BTMwk  «.  S.  H.  Joggat  Snndaree  Dowee,  S  Mooro's  I.  A.,  66. 
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for  a  residence  elsewhere  tha 
husband's  family,  who  are  bound  to  ^ve  her  Bupport."  * 
It  will  follow,  therefore,  that  if  the  widow  leaves 
voluntarily  the  abode  of  her  husband's  fomily,  she  can- 
not be  deprived  of  her  maintenance,  with  the  single 
exception  that  the  change  of  residence  shall  not  be  for 
unchaste  purposes.  How  far  this  exception  can  be 
enforced,  according  to  the  present  state  of  the 
authorities,  I  have  elsewhere  pointed  out.  No  doubt, 
there  is  a  difference  in  the  matter  of  residence 
between  a  wife  and  a  widow.  The  wife  is  bound 
to  live  with  her  husband ;  she  cannot  have  a 
fi%edom  in  the  choice  of  her  residence.  It  is  true 
the  same  considerations  do  not  apply  to  the  widow  : 
but  the  ancient  sages  were  anxious  that  the  widow 
should  make  her  abode  in  her  husband's  house ; 
ordinarily  and  naturally  she  must  reside  there,  excep- 
donally  she  may  reside  elsewhere.  Now  the  law, 
established  by  decisions  of  Courts,  is  just  the  other 
way ;  what  was  before  an  exception,  is  now  treated 
as  the  rule.* 

I  have  pointed  out  before  that  the  widow's  right 


'  AholT*  Bki  Debla  e.  ImUee  HoDee  DebU,  6  W.  B.,  ST. 

'  See  tli«  caae  of  Rango  VinKjekL  e.  Tamnna  Bai,  I.  L.  B.,  S  Bomb.,  41, 
whsre  a  oontraiy  rule  is  tftid  down.  It  waa  Uiere  laid  that  "  a  iridow' 
Is  not  entirely  bar  own  mittiew,  being  enbject  to  Uie  control  of  het 
hnsband'H  familj,  wbo  might  require  her  to  return  to  live  in  her 
biuband'B  honse."  In  the  absence  of  apeoial  ciioumatanoet  neoesiitating 
bei  withdrawal  from  the  family,  the  widow  will  not  be  entitled  to  aepaiate 
muntenanoe.  Bee  also  2  Strange'a  Hin.  Iaw,  101  ;  EaBtnr  Bai  e.  SbiTa- 
jiram,  1.  Ii.  K,  3  Bomb.,  372. 
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of  maintenance  is  a  charge  upon  the  whole  of  the  Licturb 
property  in  the  hands  of  the  heir;  and  that  she  has  — 
a  right  to  have  a  declaration  of  the  charge  upon  the 
said  property.  How  far  the  right  of  maintenance 
will  be  a  charge  upon  the  property  in  the  hands  of 
an  alienee  is  a  somewhat  difficult  question.  The 
texts  of  Vrihospati,'  Katyayana,*  Menu,*  and  of 
other  sages,  which  prohibit  the  giving  away  of  family 
property,  by  which  the  maintenance  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  family  may  be  imperilled,  have  been 
treated  as  merely  moral  injunctions,  and  consequently 
their  violation  does  not  render  the  act  invalid.  The 
texts  of  the  ancient  sages  will  not,  therefore,  help  us 
in  this  respect. 

This  question,  however,  has  been,  to  a  certain  extent,  ua>nt«- 
settled  by  the  decisions  of  our  Courts.     Where  a^hirKBin 
person  purchases  property  without  notice  of  the  exist-  "^^^ 
ence  of  the  widow's  right  of  maintenance  as  a  charge 
upon  the  said  property,  it  has  been  held,  ih&t  the  pro- 
perty in  his  hands  will  not  be  liable  for  such  main- 
tenance.    In  a  case*  bearing  directly  upon  this  point, 
Phear,  J.,  observed  :—  "  I  do  not  think,  however,  that, 
in  Bengal,  she  has  any  lieu  on  the  property  in  respect 
of  her  maintenance  against  all  the  world  irrespective 
of  such  notice.    No  such  lien,  as  far  as  I  know,  haa  uniess 
ever  been  established   in   these    Courts.     In  truth,  notice. 


'  2  Digest,  131.  '  2  Digest,  133, 

'  Qaoted  in  tbe  Da^sbhaga,  Chap.  II,  paras.  23,  24. 
•  SrunaU  Bbogoboti  Doai  v.  Eanailal  Mitter,  8  B.  L  B.,  2 
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lae  any  power  of  alienatiou  at : 
be  moet  unreasonable  that  a  bond  fide  purchaser  for 
valuable  consideration  should  be  subjected  to  the 
possibility  of  a  charge  aprin^ng  up  at  any  time, 
though  it  had  no  definite  existence  when  he  pur- 
chased." 

There  is  some  difficulty  in  determining  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  kind  of  notice  that  will  be  sufficient 
to  charge  the  estate  in  the  hands  of  the  purchaser 
with  the  widow's  maintenance.  I  think  a  notice  of 
the  fact  of  the  existence  of  the  widow,  and  that  she 
is  entitled  to  maintenance,  or  has  been  obtaining  her 
maintenance  &om  the  estate,  will  not  be  sufficient ;  ^ 
because  such  a  notice  is  so  indefinite,  that  the  pro- 
perty will  never  fetch  its  proper  value  if  it  is  to  be 
encumbered  by  a  charge  created  by  a  notice  so  vague 
and  uncertain.  There  must  be  something  more  defi- 
nite than  that.  The  amount  of  maintenance  must 
be  determined  beforehand,  either  by  decree  or  by 
contract,  and  made  a  charge  upon  the  property 
conveyed,  before  the  purchaser  can  be  made  liable 
for  it.  *'  Lien  for  maintenance  is  a  somewhat  vague 
expression  as  long  as  the  amount  of  maintenance  is 
undetermined.  It  does  not  attain  the  character  of 
a  proprietary  right,  until  the  proper  amount  of  main- 
tenance is  either  determined,  or  is  in  the  course  of 
being  determined.     When  the  property  passes  into 

'  ABomewbfttdiffei'eiit  rule  waa  laid  down  by  Hitter,  J.,  in  BabnQoIaok 
ChODdei  BoBe  t>.  Buim  Ahiija  Dajee,  26  W.  R.,  100. 
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the  hands  of  a  bond  fide  purchaser  without  noticei  ^^y" 
it  cannot  be  affected  by  anything  short  of  an  ah-eady     — 
existing  proprietary  right  ;  it  cannot  be  subject  to 
that  which  is  not  ab-eady  a  specific  charge,  or  which 
does  not  contain  all  the  elements  necessary  to  its 
ripening  into  a  specific  charge." ' 

The  same  view  of  the  law  was  adopted  in  a  later 
case*by  Chief  Justice  Couch,  i^eobserved — "What- 
ever may  be  the  rights  of  the  younger  members  of 
a  family,  where  the  estate  is  one  of  this  description, 
and  is  inherited  by  the  eldest  member,  until  the 
maintenance  has  become  a  specific  charge  upon  the 
property,  which  it  might  be  by  a  decree  of  a  Court 
making  provision  for  the  payment  of  the  mainte- 
ance,  and  declaring  that  a  part  of  the  property  should 
be  a  security  for  it,  or  by  a  contract  between  the 
parties,  charging  the  property  with  a  certain  sum  for 
maintenance,  we  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  a  charge 
upon  the  estate  In  the  bands  of  a  bond,  fide  purchaser 
for  consideration." 

Where  the  widow  has  obtained  a  decree  fixing  a  a  deem 
certain  sum  as  her  maintenance,  to  be  obtwned  out  mmce  ii 

■ufflcieat 

of  certain  property,  it  was  held  that  she  has  a  right  ■"«""• 
to  have  this  amoimt  declared  as  a  charge  upon  the 
property   into  whosesoever    hands    it    may    come.' 

■  Per  Fheu,  J.,  in  Srimali  Bhogobotl  DosI  n.  Kaunilal  Hitter,  S  B.  L. 
B.,  225 

'  JngKenututh  Samimt  v.  Mahanmee  Adhiiuiee  Nar&in  Koomiui,  30 
W.  R,  126. 

'  Eoomari  DebU  v.  Boy  LatoIimeepDt  Siag,  28  W.  B.,  33. 
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lkctdrb  This,  I  think,  will  be  independent  of  any  notice 
—  given  to  the  purchaser  at  the  time  of  his  purchase. 
The  charge  already  exists,  and  the  purchaser  moat 
be  bound  by  it,  whether  he  has  notice  of  it  or  not 
The  question  of  notice,  therefore,  becomra  immaterial. 
If  there  is  an  existing  valid  charge  upon  the  pro- 
perty on  account  of  the  widow's  maintenance,  the 
purchaser  will  be  liable,  whether  he  hae  notice  or 
not.  But  if  the  charge  was  not  in  existence  before 
the  purchwe,  no  amount  of  notice  will  have  the 
effect  of  creating  a  chaise  so  as  to  bind  the  pur- 
chaser. This  view  of  the  law  was  maintfuned  by 
Phear,  J.,  in  the  case  already  quoted. 

Supposing,  at  the  time  of  the  purchase,  no  charge 
had  been  in  existence,  but  the  widow  was  receiving 
her  maintenance  in  the  shape  of  food  and  raiment, 
and  no  definite  sum  of  money  was  allotted  on 
account  of  it,  and  she  gave  notice  to  the  purchaser  of 
the  existence  of  her  right  of  maintenance  ont  of 
this  property,  the  question  is, — Can  she  afterwards 
bring  a  suit  against  the  purchaser  to  have  her 
maintenance  ascertained  and  made  a  charge  upon 
the  property  in  his  hands  ?  This  case  is  uncovered 
by  authorities  :  but  I  take  it  that,  in  such  a  suit, 
the  widow,  probably,  will  not  succeed  on  account  of 
the  indefinite  nature  of  the  notice.  If,  however,  she 
did  not  give  a  notice,  she  has  not  the  slightest  chance 
of  success  in  such  a  suit. 

LUbiiiiyoi     If  the  purehaser    has  purchased  a   part  of  the 
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family  property,  and  a  portion  still  remains  in  the  lrptiibm 
hands  of  the  heir,  can  the  widow,  whose  mainte-  ^  — , 

'  '  chaser  of 

nance  is  a  charge  upon  the  family  property,  proceed  f/^'i,"'  *'"" 
against  the  purchaser  for  her  maintenance  without  p"*""'" 
proceeding  in  the  first  instance  against  the  heir  ? 
This  is  an  open  question  :  but  the  inclination  of  the 
authorities  is  in  favor  of  the  proposition  that,  if  there 
is,  in  the  hands  of  the  heir,  property  euflScient  for 
the  widow's  miuntenance,  the  widow  will  be  com-' 
pelled  to  proceed  first  against  the  heir  before  proceed- 
ing against  the  purchaser.  But  the  Court  was  of 
opinion  that  the  general  proposition  of  law,  that  in 
every  case  the  widow  must  proceed  first  against  the 
heir  before  her  suit  against  the  purchaser  can  be 
maintained,  is  unsupported  hy  authority.' 

Where  property  was  confiscated  by  the  Crown  on 
account  of  rebellion,  it  was  held  that  the  widow 
of  the  former  owner,  whose  sons,  the  then  owners 
of  the  property,  were  guUty  of  rebellion,  was  entitled 
to  maintenance  from  Government  out  of  the  property 
which  had  been  confiscated.*  In  this  case,  I  must 
tell  you  the  widow's  maintenance  was  not  an  already 
existing  chaise  upon  the  property  at  the  time  of 
its  confiscation. 

The  Bombay  High  Court  has  gone  further  than  the  op'!j{»^ "' 
Bengal  High  Court  on  the  question  as  to  how  far  the  ^^'^^ 

>  Babu  OolDok  Chnadei  Boss  v.  Ranee  Abil^a  Dajee,  26  W.  R.,  100. 
I  aiDBsamnt  Ool»b  Eoonwsr  c.   The  Colleetar  of  Benuea,  i  Hoon'i 
I.  A.,  24e. 
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LKmm  widow's  mmntenance  is  a  charge  upon  the  property 
. —  in  the  hands  of  the  purchaser.  There  it  was  hdd,' 
that  mere  notice  of  a  claim  for  maintenance  will  not 
be  sufficient,  although  it  contained,  to  use  Justice 
Phear's  language,  "  aU  the  elements  necessary  for  its 
ripening  into  a  specific  charge."  There  must  be  proof 
of  the  fact  that  the  vendor  was  acting  with  a  view  to 
defraud  the  ■  widow  of  her  claim  to  muntenance, 
and  that  the  purchaser  had  notice  not  only  of  her 
claim  to  maintenance,  but  of  the  &aud  which  was 
being  practised  to  deprive  her  of  it.  In  feet,  to 
make  the  purchaser  liable  for  her  maintenance,  it 
must  be  shown  that  he  was  a  party  to  the  fraud 
which  the  heir  was  practising  upon  her  to  deprive 
her  of  her  maintenance.  "  If  the  heir  sought  to 
defraud  her,  he  could  not,  indeed,  by  any  device,  in 
the  way  of  parting  with  the  estate,  or  changing  its 
form,  get  rid  of  the  liability  which  had  come  to  him 
along  with  the  advantage  derived  from  his  survivor- 
ship J  and  (the  purchaser)  Luksman — taking  from 
him  with  reason  to  suppose  that  the  transaction  was 
one  originating  not  in  an  honest  desire  to  pay  off 
debts,  or  satisfy  claims  for  which  the  estate  was 
justly  liable,  and  which  it  could  not  otherwise  well 
meet,  but  in  a  desire  to  shuffle  off  a  moral  and  l^al 
liability, — would,  as  sharing  in  the  proposed  fraud,  be 
prevented  fcom  gaining  by  it ;  but  if,  though  he 

■  LkkBhnun  Bamohnndm  e.  SktTftbliamt)  Bfti,  L  L.  B.,  2  Boab.,  IM, 
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knew  of  the  widow's  existence  and  her  claim,  he  Ltctubb 

'  xii. 

bought  upon  a  rational  and  honest  opmion  that  tiie    — ■ 

sale  was  one  that  cotild  be  effected  without  any 
fhrtherance  of  wrong,  he  has,  as  against  the  pMntiff, 
acquired  a  title  free  from  the  clfum  which  still 
subsists  in  fuU  force  as  agiunst  the  recipient  of  the 
purchase-money." 

The  amount  of  mantenance  to  wluch  the  widow  *"'.**'"">' 
is  entitled  is  generally  a  question  of  fact.  The"™- 
amount  of  the  &mily  property  is  always  an  element 
in  the  consideration  of  this  question  ;  as  also  the 
number  of  other  persons  whose  wants  and  neces- 
sities are  to  be  met  out  of  the  family  property  and 
other  obligations  that  there  are  upon  the  eaXd  pro- 
perty. The  question  always  will  be  what  sum  will 
properly  and  reasonably  meet  the  requirements  of 
a  widow  in  her  position  .of  life.  Grenerally  a 
person  brought  up  in  affluence  will  have  more 
numerous  and  more  expensive  wants  than  another 
who  is  brought  up  in  comparative  poverty,  and  the 
amount  of  maintenance  will  be  graduated  accord- 
ingly. The  life  of  strict  and  severe  discipline,  to 
which  Hindu  widows  are  obliged  to  conform  accord* 
ing  to  the  Shasters,  will  not  be  enforced  by  our  Courts 
to  reduce  her  maintenance  ;^  at  the  same  time  there  is 
no  fixed  ratio  between  the  amount  of  the  family 
property  and  that  of  the  widow's  mwntenance,  as 
each  case  must  depend  upon  its  peculiar  &ct8.     In 

■  Hniry  Hohnn  Boy  v.  SreemnU;  Njontua,  26  W.  B.,  474. 
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Lbctuke  the  Mitacshara  country,  it  may  be  generally  ewd, 
—  that  the  widow  will  not  be  entitled,  at  the  utmost, 
to  a  larger  portion  of  the  produce  of  the  family 
property  on  account  of  her  maintenance  than  what 
her  huebaad  would  have  been  entitled  to  on  a 
partition/ 

In  a  very  early  case,*  decided  by  the  late  Supreme 
Court  of  Calcutta,  the  widow  had  claimed  maintenance 
from  her  etep-son.  The  value  of  the  estate  was 
admitted  to  be  three  lacs  of  rupees,  and  the  Court 
awarded  Rs.  280  a  month.  The  Court  further  ordered 
that  a  sum  of  money  be  secured  in  the  hands  of  the 
Accountant-General  and  invested,  from  the  interest  of 
which  the  maintenance  of  the  widow  may  be  met. 
There  was  another  widow  of  the  late  owner,  who 
afterwards  filed  her  bill  for  maintenance,  and  the 
Court  awarded  her  Rs.  40  a  month.  The  Court 
directed  that  this  sum  of  Ra.  40  be  paid  out  of  the 
amount  ofRa.  280  that  has  been  awarded  to  the 
eldest  widow. 

In  another  case,*  where  the  income  of  the  estate 
was  proved  to  be  Rs.  7,000  a  year,  the  High  Court, 
modifying  the  decree  of  the  lower  Court,  which  had 
awarded  Rs.  100  a  month,  considered  a  sum  of  Rs.  25 
a  month  sufficient  under  the  circumstances.* 

■  ModhaTUBO  t.  Oongi  Bai,  I.  L.  R.,  2  Bomb.,  639. 

'  Srimoti  Uraidsdaci  Debi  o.  Joy  Nwwa  Pftkrasi,  Montrioo'B  Hinda  Law 
Cues,  402-112. 

■  Abol;tt  Bai  DebU  r.  Lokbee  Hoaee  Debia,  6  W.  R.,  37. 

*  See  alH>  Huiry  i/ioima  Boj  e.  B.  H.  N;aatara,  26  W.  B.,  471  ;  Jadn- 
moni  Daai  c.  Ehetca  Mohun  SU,  Vyavnetha  Dorpana,  Eng.  Ed-,  384. 
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The  amount  of  maintenance  that  will  be  awarded  ^'^^^ 
to  a  vn/e  will  not  be  awarded  to  a  mdow,  because  the  — 
widow  is  bound  to  lead  a  life  of  abstinence  and 
privation,  and  consequently  the  allowance  which  is 
sufficient  for  the  widow  will  not  be  sufficient  for  the 
wife.  In  the  case  of  Bam  Icltamoyi  Dasi  v.  Rajah 
Apurvakrishna  Bahadur,^  the  wife  of  the  defendant 
was  allowed  Rs.  80  a  month  for  her  maintenance,  and 
the  evidence  in  the  case  went  to  show  that  die  allow- 
ance for  maintenance  granted  to  the  widows  of  the 
&mily  was  only  Kb.  40  per  month. 

The  amount  of  maintenance  which  is  awarded  to  v»rii*i«. 
a  widow  may  sometimes  be  varied  ;  as,  where  the 
family  property  is  reduced  subsequent  to  the  date  of 
the  award  of  maintenance,  the  defendant  may  apply 
to  the  Court  to  have  the  amount  of  m^tenance 
reduced  on  that  ground.'  On  the  same  principle  I  take 
it,  the  widow  may  apply  for  the  enhancement  of  the 
amount  if  the  assets  increased." 

Where  a  Hindu  widow  has  received  certain  property 
as  and  for  her  maintenance,  she  cannot,  when  she  has 
exhausted  it,  enforce  from  the  relatives  of  her  hus- 
band, or  from  the  &mily  estate,  a  further  allotment 
or  a  money-allowance  for  nmintenance.^ 

How  far  the  widow  is  entitled  to  claim  arrears  of  Arretnoi 
maintenance  in  a  suit  declaring  her  right  to  it,  has  Mot. 

>  VyftTa«tha  Darpwitt,  Eag.  Ed.,  392. 

*  Bulla  Bai  r.  Oauda  Bal,  I.  L.  B.,  1  All.,  G94. 

'  Sreeram  BhnClacliarjee  c.  Pnddomookhee  Dabee,  9  W.  B.,  1C3. 

<  Sobltri  Bal  r.  Lnxmi  Bal,  I.  L.  R,  2  Bomb.,  673. 
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lbctubb  sometimes  been  raiBed.    It  is  not  necessary  that  tHere 

—     should  be  a  demand  and  refusal  to  entitle  her    to 

citum  arrears.       Without  a  previous  demand  and 

refusal,  she  will,  nevertheless,  be  entitled  to  it.    A 

demand  is  not  necessary  to  create  her  right  to  it.^ 

There  may  be  cases  in  which  the  circumstances  are 
such  that  her  claim  to  arrears  will  be  disallowed. 
Long  neglect  on  her  part  to  claim  the  same,  and  the 
fact  of  her  being  maintained  by  her  parents  or  other 
near  relatives,  without  her  being  obliged  to  incur  any 
expense  on  account  of  it,  wUl,  probably,  be  grounds  on 
which  a  Court  will  be  justified  in  disallowing  her 
claim  to  arrears  of  maintenance.* 

Widows        In  addition  to  her  right  of  maintenance,  the  widow 

•nulled  to  ° 

iraide  in  jg  entitled  to  rcside  in  the  family  dwelling-house  of 
ho^"*"  1^®^  husband.  The  son  or  other  heir  cannot  turn  her 
out  of  the  same  without  providing  for  her  a  suitable 
residence  elsewhere  :  nor  ia  the  purchaser  from  the 
heir  entitled  to  turn  her  out  of  the  family  residence.' 
The  same  principle  was  maintained  by  the  Allaliabad 
High  Court,  where  it  was  held,*  that  the  purchaser 
from  the  nephew  was  not  entitled  to  evict  the  widow 
of  bis  vendor's  uncle  from  the  dwelling-house,  in  a 
part  of  which  she  was  living  from  the  time  of  her 
husband.* 

■  Jivi  e.  Bamji,  I.  L.  B.,  3  Bomb.,  207.  Sakvu  B&i  r.  BhoT&nji,  1  Bom. 
H.  C.  Bep.,  IM.    Venoipadfk  t>.  Kuvati  HengMee,  2  Mord.  H.  G.  Rep.,  36. 

■  Aliollja  Bai  nebia  v.  Lnkhee  Hoiiee  nebia,  6  W.  B.,  37. 

■  Hon^  Debi  v.  Dinonatti  Bobs.  12  W.  R.,  36,  A.  O.  J. 

*  Oanii  «.  Chandra  Hoai,  L  L.  R.,  1  AU.,  262. 

•  Sen  Bhigham  Dmat.  Fnra,  I.  L.  B.,  2  AIL,  HI. 
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Ab  a  general  rule,  grants  of  property  made  for  the  i-wtubb 
maintenance  of  the  widow  or  any  other  person  deter-     — 
mines  on  the  death  of  the  grantee,  and  is  resumable  ""iX"" . 
by  the  grantor  or  his  heirs.'     The  question,  however,  *''""■ 
would  depend  npon  the  express  terms  of  the  grant,  if 
there  is  a  written  instrument  in  evidence  of  it ;  but 
if  there  is  no  written  grant,  and  it  is  admitted  that 
the  grant  was  for  maintenance,  the  presumption  will 
be,  that  it  ia  resumable  by  the  grantor  or  his  heirs  on 
the  death  of  the  grantee.     There  is  nothing,  however, 
to  prevent  the  grantor  from  making  a  grant  in  per- 
petuity for  the  maintenance  of  certain  persons,  in 
which  case  the  grantee  and  his  heirs  shall  be  entitled 
to  hold  the  property  free  from  all  claims  of  resump- 
tion by  the  grantor  or  his  heirs.' 
-   As  connected  with  the  present  subject,  I  shall  now  Widowi 

'■  "  entitled  to 

explain  to  you  the  law  by  which  the  widow  is  entitled  "  "^o^  « 

'  •"  •'  partition, 

to  a  share  of  the  family  property,  in  case  of  a  parti- 
tion, among  her  sons  or  other  heirs,  of  the  same. 
The  share  which  the  widow  gets  is  equal  to  that  of 
each  of  her  sons.* 

She  obtains  it  in  Ueu  of  her  maintenance.  '  By 
partition  the  joint  femily  is  disintegrated  ;  one  family 
is  converted  into  a  nmnber  of  independent  families. 
In  the  joint  family,  the  widow  mother  was  the  res- 

'  Oajah  Woodoj  Aditto  Deb  «.  Mukoond  Nftrain  B&bn,  22  W.  B.,  226  ; 
Kiahen  Hohuii  GowtiD  v.  Cbotterpul  SiQ(f,  1  8el.  Rep.,  847. 
'  Rajab  Nnmiig  Deb  tr.  Roj  Koilas  Nath,  9  Hoore'e  I.  A.,  GS. 
*  Dajabbaga,  Chap.    Ill,    eec.  ii,  para.  29  ;  Fian   Eiasen   Mifter   r. 

Unttoeunilery  Dosse,  Fulton,  389. 
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iBCTBM  pected  head  of  the  household,  and  consequently  could 
—  never  be  in  want  of  her  maintenance.  After  parti- 
tion ehe  loses  her  accustomed  position,  she  cannot 
attach  herself  to  any  one  of  the  several  families 
created  by  partition,  and  it  is  improper  that  she  should 
be  floating  about  between  one  family  and  another  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  precarious  maintenance. 
This  the  ancient  sages  could  not  tolerate ;  and  they 
accordingly  ensured  her  maintenance,  in  case  of  a 
partition,  by  making  her  the  recipient  of  a  share, 
which,  inalienable  by  her  during  her  lifetime,  would, 
on  her  death,  devolve  on  her  surviving  heirs.  This, 
I  conceive,  is  the  correct  principle  on  which  a  share 
is  granted  to  the  mother  in  case  of  a  partition  of  the 
family  property  among  the  sons. 
rtilid^  The  mother  is  entitled  to  a  share,  not  thesifp- 
*""**■  mother}  Therefore,  if  the  stepmother  is  childless, 
she  wiU  only  get  a  maintenance.  The  share  of  the 
mother  is  contributed  by  her  sons  firom  their  portion 
of  the  inheritance.'  Where  a  Hindu  died,  leaving  six 
sons,  one  of  them  was  by  his  first  wife,  who  was  dead ; 
the  remaining  five  sons  by  his  second  wife,  who  was 
living ;  and  a  third  wife,  who  was  childless,  was  living. 
On  a  partition  among  the  six  sons,  it  was  ordered 
that  the  son  whose  mother  was  dead  shall  get  one- 
sixth  of  the  estatte,  the  remaining  five-sixths  to  be 

'  nHyabhaga,  Chap.  Ill,  sec.  ii,  para.  90. 

'  Iiaar  Chandet  Corfonnali  t.  Qoblnd  dmnder  Corformah,  Maon.  Cons, 
of  Hio.  Law,  74. 
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divided  into  six  equal  parts,  of  which  the  five  sons  Lmtceb. 
and  their  mother  shall  get  one  share  each.  But  it  — 
Was  further  ordered,  that,  before  any  partition  be  made, 
the  Master  do  enquire  and  report  what  would  be  a 
requisite  sum  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  suitable 
mtuntenance  for  the  childless  widow,  and  that  the 
siud  sum  be,  in  the  first  instance,  set  apart  for  the 
purpose/ 

On  a  partition,  therefore,  among  the  sons,  while  the 
widow  mother  is  entitled  to  a  share,  the  childless 
widow  is  declared  entitled  only  to  maintenance — a 
distinction  of  which  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  mider- 
Btand  tbe  reason.  Where  property  was  divided  MoHwr-. 
between  four  sons,  three  of  them  the  sons  of  one  wife,  u-ibuiedby 
and  the  fourth  the  son  of  the  second  wife,  it  was  held, 
that  the  proi>erty  will  be  divided  into  four  equal 
parts,  of  which  one  share  will  go  to  the  only  sou  of 
the  second  wife,  who  will  get  no  share,  but  will  be 
entitled  only  to  maintenance  from  her  son.  The 
remaining  three  shares  to  be  again  divided  into  four 
equal  parts,  of  which  the  three  sons  and  their 
mother  shall  take  one  share  each.' 

In  the  same  way,  the  grandmother  is  entitled  to  a 
share  when  the  partition  is  made  between  her  sons 
and  grandsons,  but  the  right  of  the  great  grand- 

'  Beebotmndei  Bom  v.  Oocnoo  PrOMUd  Bom,  TSmso.  Con*,  of  Hin.  Law, 
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^'xu^  mother  to  a  share  is   nowhere  admitted/  though  she 

is  declared  entitled  to  maintenance. 
Widow         Where,  by  the  custom  of  the  family,  the  widow  of 

deprived  of  ■' 

imi't'iid  to*  *  co-suarer,  in  Bengal,  is  not  entitled  to  succeed  to 
m^teii-  j^gj.  husband's  share  of  the  property,  she  is  entitled  to 
a  sufficient  maintenance  out  of  it.*  In  the  case  of 
large  zemindaries,  usually  designated  as  a  raj,  it  is 
generally  the  rule  to  exclude  the  widow  of  the  last 
Bonless  rajah  from  succession  to  the  raj.  Thia  is 
sometimes  the  result  either  of  a  local  or  family  custom 
(kidachar),  oftener  it  is  the  consequence  of  the 
Mitacsbara  law,  by  which,  in  an  undivided  family,  the 
property  of  the  last  male  owner  does  not  go  to  his 
widow,  but  to  his  surviving  coparcenera.*  In  such 
cases  the  widow  of  the  late  rajah  is  entitled  to  a 
sufficient  maintenance. 

I  Macn.  ConB.  of  Hin.  Law,  2S  ;  see  nUo  60010  Proaand  Boae  r.  Stub 
Chunder  Bose.  Moca.  Cons,  of  Hin.  Litw,  29. 

*  Taranginee  Daesae  e.  Chawdiy  DwukanBtli  Manmt,  20  W.  R.,  IK. 

■  H&hsTaaee  Heeranath  Eooer  tr.  Baba  Bium  Narain  Singh,  17  W.  R-, 
816.  See  aUo  Nnragnut?  Lntolimee  Daramah  «.  YeagKam  Kaidoo, 
S  Hoore's  I.  A.,  66 ;  Jawala  Bakali  v.  Dharm  Singh,  10  Hoore's  I.A..S11; 
Neelkristo  Deb  v.  Beet  Chunder  Thakoor,  12  Moore's  I.  A.,  610 1  EaCama 
Natchiei  n.  The  Bajoh  of  SivasoDga,  9  Uoore'a  L  A.,  539. 
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ALIENATION— fOsrtitMd;. 
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unjiutifiable grood  dntiog  widow's  life,  3^8. 
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ANUMABANA,  lee  Sahaharaka. 
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she  maat  obeerre  BrahmaohuTK,  107. 

B»hmaoliaT7ft  desoribad,  107,  108. 
her  saoetio  life  a  matter  ol  religions  obwiruioe  onlj,  117. 
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what  will  justify,  431, 
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entitled  to  residence  in  the  family  dwelling-hoiue,  ICO. 
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text  of  Paroeara  anthorlMng,  19G,  196. 
how  Interpreted,  196. 
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REMARKIAGE  OF  WIDOWS— CCimtiinutd). 
prohibited  bj  anBtom,  1ST— 199. 
legslLwd  bypetitiea  enaetnent,  201. 
tee  Act  XV  ol  18G6. 
RESIDENCE,  »e  HiKDTJ  Widow. 
BETEBSIONEB 

barred  nrhen  the  widow  U  bured,  260. 

defined, 361 . 

inaconnte  application  of  the  term,  362. 

heir  of  the  laat  male  owner  ii  tho ,  363. 

ooDteat  of  ^—  rendoTH  alienatioua  ralid,  372,  373. 
consent  of  all  poMlble  —  necowuj,  37*. 

oonseat  of binda  hi«  heir,  382. 

presnineB  neoeedty,  383, 
bow  gifen,  364. 
by  AttBBtfttion,  335. 

not  oonalDsiTO,  385,  336. 

ftpproTal  bj oonvBye  hu  interait,  388, 389. 

■nit  by allowed,  405. 

to  refaud  pnrohaae-moDey,  420, 

bonnd  to  redeem,  422, 

cannot  ene  to  reoorei  property  alienated,  436. 

intereet  of not  saleable,  439. 

M#  Dkolabatobx  Deobxb. 
Kino. 

suk&bhdbs. 
bahauabaha,  ai. 

antaqnity  of  the  onstoin,  96, 97, 
its  Tedia  origin,  97. 

tbe  qneaticn  dtsonaeed  by  Hr.  Ckilebrooke,  96,  ST. 
by  profeiBor  Wilson,  97—98. 
by  Baghnnandana,  9S— 101. 
by  Baja  Radha  Eaat  Deb,  103—106. 
tee  Hindu  WlIMW. 
SALE,  lee  Hindu  Widow. 

SATI,  Mee  8  AH  AMAH  AM  A. 


an  heir  in  the  Hahariishtra  school,  119. 
bat  not  in  the  other  schools,  120. 
SHRTTI  CHANDRICA,  67. 
8UBIT1S— 
defined,  19, 

their  divimon  into  Smta  Sntru,  19. 
Grihya  Sutras,  19. 
Dhanna  Satras,  20. 
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BMRITI8— C  rauliniied). 
their  classtfication,  20. 
«QUi(n«  of eaomerated  by  YajaawalkTa,  SI. 

by  FarBBorft,  22. 

in  the  Podmft  Faruia,  22. 

b7  Mr.  Borradaile,  22. 

hj  VLt.  Stokes,  22. 

hj  MeasiB.  West  and  BDhler,  22. 

b?  Ur.  Steele,  23. 
their  nature,  23. 
whether  poeitire  law  or  not,  21,  36. 

diaoassed,  25 — 35. 
originally  prewrred  in  memorj,  38. 

particnloT applicable  to  particular  ages,  39. 

their  present  oondition,  60,  G3. 
their  fragmentary  8tat«,  El. 

SOXTECES  OF  LAW 

Bcoording  to  Menu,  8, 13. 

according  to  Tajnawalkya,  13. 
leg  Judicial  Dbcibiokb. 
BRDTI— 

deaned,  IS. 

Uiree  in  nnmber  according  to  Sfena,  IS. 

tiiey  chieS;  contain  religions  matter,  19. 

BTEIDHAN,  tee  Hindd  Widow. 


er,  i(H. 
'     allowed,  406. 
after  widow's  death,  MS. 

cause  of  delay  in , 

limitation  applicable  to 

^TEBalONEB. 

SURRBSDER  OF  THE  WIDOWS  ESTATE,  392. 
passes  an  nbsolnte  title,  393. 
presamea  reversioner's  consent,  393. 

SURVIVORSHIP 

right  of  attaches  to  the  widow's  estate,  276,  27G. 

not  destroyed  by  partition,  27S. 

TETTSTEB,  tee  Hindu  Widow. 

DHCHA8TITT, 

efCect  of npon  the  widow's  maintenanoe,  186— 1S7. 

tee  Haintbnakce. 
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TEDAS,  *e»  Sbuti. 
TXJKANESWARA,  let  Hitacbhaba. 

TIBAMITBODTA,  fiS,  227,  228. 

ue  HiHDD  Widow. 
VIVADA  CHXNTAMONI,  63. 

leading:  aathoritj  in.  Hithila,  63. 
VTAVAHAEA  MATUKHA,  63,  64. 

leading  aathoritj  in  the  Uahuaalitn  oonutt]',  6 

WIDOW,  KB  Hindu  Wiiww. 


10  reside  at  a  piLrtioDlar  place,  183. 


WOMEN 

in  Ancient  India ;  their  ooudition,  SE. 

nmgt  be  treated  with  ootrideration  and  respect,  i 

peraona  of adorned,  ST. 

nndne  liberty  not  to  be  given  to ,  87. 

mmt  be  alwajB  dependenC,  ST,  SS. 

to  manage  household  affairs,  89. 

miut  be  devoted  tio  their  huabends,  89,  90. 

Tioea  of described,  90,  91. 

TAJNAWALKTA, 

Smriti  at  ,  *6. 

its  dividon,  46. 

hypothesis  regaiding  ita  age,  46,  47. 
.ts,  47. 
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